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T is pretty well known that the story 
presented in this volume was intended 
for the Irish Monthly, and, for the most 

?art, was published in that magazíne, 
n developing the tale, the author found 
that the time required for completing it 
would be too protracted for a monthly periodical, 
and he, therefore, retained such portions of the 
novel as could be withheld without injuring the 
unity of the work. The whole tale is now pre- 
sented to the public in the hope that it will, to 
some extent, perform the mission upon which it 
has been sent 

In more than one pláce it is stated that " J ack 
Hazlitt, A.M.," is founded on fact: and that 
statement is quite true. Hazlitt himself was a 
reál character ; and was really — ^as he appears to 
háve been — a victim to circumstances. The 
deeds for which he suffered are not at all exag- 
gerated ; nor even the singulár combination of 
" confessions" in the court which sealed the fate 
of the unhappy pirates. Hazlitt pleaded under 
/ ^ a falše name — denied that he could read or 
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write — and, by a skilful management of the cír- 
cumstances which were gathered together by the 
reporters, he rendered any discovery of who he 
was or whence he came an utter impossibility. 
The author was by his side during his last hours ; 
and the wonderful calmness of his manner when 
he refused the chances of a run for freedom 
proved him to háve possessed at least the courage 

a hero. 

The circumstances and the facts of the piracy 
and murders are known to hundreds still living : 
all other facts and circumstances, though in the 
main true and reál, did not come within the life 
of the hero, or indeed of any one man. The 
only things which are to be regarded as his- 
torically exact are the awful scenes on board 
the Caliph — ^the awful retribution which fol- 
lowed — and the fact that the only repositoiy 
of the pirate's name was the clergyman who 
prepared him for death. We may add that the 
unfortunate young nlan had not reached his 
five-and-twentieth year, and that no one on board 
the ship had divined his nationality. He was an 
Irishman, however, and it was generally under- 
stood that he was of gentle blood. His presence 
was very striking, and he inspired attachments 
as romantic as his history, the effects of some of 
which no writer would dare to set down without 
being prepared to be rejected as extravagant. 

Some will doubtless imagine that Jerome the 
Indián is a bold invention of the author ; yet 
Jerome Uved, and may-be still lives, in the valley 
of the Mississippi or the Rocky Mountains. An 
esteemed friend of the authoťs had the honour 
of making the " Lion's" acquaintanceship in the 
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year 1850, when the Típperary man appeared to 
be about thirty years of age. He was just such 
a man as we háve endeavoured to describe ; and 
an attempt to bring him into civilized life ended 
just as we háve intimated. He lived a couple of 
hundred miles away from any church, however, 
and contented his conscience with going to Mass 
twice oř thrice in the year, on which occasions he 
was attended by two children then able to travel. 
Our friend, who is a clergyman, baptized the 
children, and made an active mission in the 
Hibemo-Indian family. The lady was more 
content, though an Indián woman, than King 
Jerome. Jerome came under the Stars and 
Stripes for two months ; but he found the habits 
of labour and restraint too slavish for his free 
spirit, and h^ vacated a situation which our 
friend had procured for him, without notice to 
his employer or to his patron. 

We need not say that there is no intention of 
giving the Brackenbridge systém of religion or 
morals as a picture of the United States society. 
"The Halí" is introduced simply to develop the 
character of the chief actor, and to indicate* a 
phase or a section of American life, which is not, 
unfortunately, exclusively transatlantic. We háve 
from Sicily, within a few months, accounts of an 
organized systém of robbery and assassination 
which is even more intensely diabolical than that 
of "the Halí," because the officials who shield 
the evil-doers pocket three-fourths of the fruita ^ 
of the plunder, leaving impunity and the re- 
mainder to the villains of the forest and the 
mountain. 

The main object of the story is obvious 
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enough, and we háve endeavoured to accomplish 
it with as little conflict as was practicable. We 
háve aimed at amusing a class of readers whose 
time míght be worse occupied, and we háve ad- 
dressed the intelligence of all observent men 
upon various topics of transcendent ínterest and 
importance. We think we háve unveiled the 
chief dangers of modem society, and pointed out 
the chief hopes of progress. Paganism has come 
to the front, to court mankind in the name of 
science, and the pride and prejudices and pas- 
sions of men — ^which means those directed by 
EviL — at once accept paganism as an ally because 
it clothes brute force in good garments, and 
abolishes all law. When Christianity should 
unitě to fight the battle of order, we háve the 
King of Italy breaking it up in the Peninsula, 
and smashing (as far as he can) its mainspring 
at Róme. We háve Bismarck in Germany, and 
Mr. Gladstone in England, all going in the samé 
direction ; while the Commune hides in the lanes 
and alleys, petroleum in hand, waiting for the 
moment to spring forth and bum up in a sheet 
of fláme the civilization in which it has been 
generated. 

We must add that even the orthodox and 
well-disposed in most countries manifest an inac- 
tivity which would be significant of fore-doom, 
only we know the faith of those who appear 
apathetic. The great but unarmed masses are 
still looking on, not knowing what to do, but 
prepared to do their duty. Who is to be given 
them as the leader of the future God only 
knows ; but when the leader comes he will not 
want hands and hearts to foUow and to do battle 
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in the cause of God and humanity. Meanwhile 
all the energies of the friends of order ought to 
be dírected to tíie education of the risíng gene- 
ratíon, of whom Evil in those times endeavours 
to make a spoil. The worst condition to which 
society has been reduced can be only tempo- 
rary if we mind the rising generation. The 
Bismarck of the I3th century, Pierre de Vignes^ 
set his master, Frederic the Second, at the 
Papacy, and chased Pope after Pope from the 
Holý City. He even had a reign of thirty years 
of iniquity and anti-Christian hatě ; yet the chan- 
cellor and the emperor had a bad end of it, and 
the many whom they robbed got their own 
again. The chancellor had his eyes put out by 
the king, and the king was the last of his bad 
family. 

The history of Grace Brackenbridge is founded 
on fact We knew the clergyman well who 
attended her mother on the tragic occasion men- 
tioned in the text, and who knew herself very well 
also. The scene in the fever-ship is drawn from 
life, and has come within the author's own expe- 
rience. Much more could be said of the scene 
and the suffering, if the author indulged his 
recoUections ; but every tittle which he has set 
down occurred on the sad occasion of which he 
has given a rapid description. 

The terrible Indián CocHiSE departed thís 
life only since the last sheet of this book went to 
press. His buríal is descríbed in many of the 
American papers — ^the number of blankets in 
which his body was wrapped, and how his three 
horses were shot atintervals of a mile each from 
the other, and the first beside the great chíefs 
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grave. What he was in life, and how far beyond 
the authoťs portraiture, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing, which has been taken from the Si. Louis 
Despatch. The writer, speaking of Cochise, says : 

" When I saw him last he was 52, six feet tall, 
with delicate feet and hands, sharp, angular fea- 
tures, a piercing dark eye, and a great Roman 
nose, wide about the .nostrils, and thin where it 
curved ; íf his soul passes after death into any- 
thing that has a face akin to his own, instead of 
the Indián there will be the bold eagle. He 
hated the Americans so bitterly that if one of his 
tribe learned a word of the English language 
Cochise expelled him or forced him to forget it. 
A Scotch interpreter, named Englehart, had 
fallen under his displeasure, and he received 
word from his desperate enemy that the feud 
was mortal, and that he meant to kill him when- 
ever and wherever found. Englehart affected to 
laugh at the threat, but he nevertheless went 
about warily. One day news came to Tueson 
that Cochise, at the head of a small war party, 
was in camp thirty miles to the south-east. A 
Federal captain took thirty men, an Indián agent, 
and Englehart as interpreter, and went out to 
háve a talk with the Apaches. It is supposed 
that the captain was ignorant of the feud 
existing, for upon Englehart making some ob- 
jection to the proposed expedition, the officer 
insisted, and finally prevailed upon him to go. 
The meeting was rtiost friendly, and lasted 
several hours. Neither Cochise nor Englehart 
referred to the subject of the quarrel between 
them, a,nd sat upon their horses in friendly 
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converse, while the soldiers of the escort 
and the Indians of the war party were getting 
ready to march and separate. On a sudden, 
and with a wild yell that had hatred and 
vengeance in it^ Cochise leaped from his saddle, 
seized Englehart by the collar, drew him up 
clear from his stimips and over upon his left leg 
and thigh, and dashed ofF at a furious rate, par- 
tially dragging and partially carrying his strug- 
gling victim. So instantaneous was the attack, 
and so unprepared was the escort for any inter- 
mediate rescue, that some distance had been 
gained by Cochise, followed by his entire band, 
before the captain^s presence of mind retumedto 
him and a charge was ordered. It was too latě, 
however, to savé the poor Scotchman. Taken at 
the terrible disadvantage he was, he yet strove 
desperately, and tried to draw his revolver and 
make the best fight he could for his own life. 
Once he nearly succeeded, but, with the strength 
of a giant, and a rapidity that almost defied 
calculation, Cochise stabbed his victim seven 
times in the neck and breast, even while holding 
him up upon his horše, and that horše rushing 
along over broken ground at the top of his speed, 
managed to tear the reeking scalp from the still 
breathing yet dreadfuUy mutilated interpreter. 
Waving this three times in the face of his pur- 
suers, and dropping the gory corpse like a log in 
the road, he made his escape without the loss of 
a single follower. For this deed the price of 
2,000 dollars was put upon Cochise's head, and 
many was the borderer and plains*-man who 
entered his domain to look for him, and to lie in 
wait upon the rpad that he sometimes travelled. 
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They did not find him-*-certainly none ever re- 
tumed tx) clahn the blood-money, and many there 
were who returncd not at alL In a report mac! 
to the War Department some three or four year. 
ago, the actual statistics were given of Cochist 
own killing, and from the actual figures there 
presented áie almost incredible total was figured 
up of twenty-seven Americans, four Apache In- lapti 
dians, three Germans, two Englishmen, one ía 
Frendiman, and forty-nine Mexicans and hah h 
breeds who had come to their death at the hands ^pi 
of thís monster alone. He nevěr would make a 
peace. His hatred of the white race surpassed ^P 
anything ever portrayed in fiction, and the des- J 
peration with which he fought and butchered ha«? 
given him a name and fame that will endure fo. ' 
half-a-century in Arizona.*' ^l 

So much for the " companion volume" ^, ^^i 
"Ai/ey Moore" The genial Mr. M'Cann an ^ 
Eddy Browne are the only characters o* 
whom we háve said much, though very willing to 
háve a glance at Shawn-a-Dherk, only tíiat ^ 
worthy legisiator could not be easily dismisse*' 
But Shawn is a great man now as well as M 
M^Cann, the North-country pedlar, and wou^ ^ 
almost require a book to himself. 

We háve no more to say — only that if one 
young man také warning, or one family také more 4j 
heed of their offspring's education ; if one man 
or woman strive more to realize that " the king- 
dom of God" is "within" them, and to test the h 
power which LOVE possesses both to spread hap- íí 
piness among men and unitě earth and heaven, 
the authoťs reward has been superabundant. 
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JACK HAZLITT, A.M. 




CHAPTEE I. 

SHOWING WHAT MANNER OP MAN WAS OtJR HERo'8 
FATHEE, AND BOW OUB HESO MET JOHN HENNESSY 
THE FABMEB. 



AZLITT-VILLE, if not the most beautiful 
residence near the banks of the Shannon, 
above Balboro', is a house whose exteríor 
inspires a certain genial feeling, and suggests 
taste, comfort, and competency within. The 
house is not immediately on tne banks of the 
river, but on a fine day it can be easiJy seen 
looking over a green hill that, in most gracef ul curvature, 
adds to the attraction of the mansion, which it partially 
veils or hides f rom the passer by. In the old times of 
canal boats and Shannon steamers, travellers and tour- 
ists often paused to glance across at Hazlitt-ville ; and if 
it were the summer time, and the sunshine made Father 
Shannon look like a rich millionaire carrying a back-load 
of silver, and the trees blossom in light, and the shadows 
all alive on the grass, you could not pass by, we must 
repeat, without saying, Hazlitt-ville is nandsome, indeed. 
and he is a lucky dog who is there on a long visit. Ana 
it would not be quite fair to Hazlitt-ville to suggest 
that the fair dwelling is in winter a whit less attractive : 
because if the ideas of flower-beds, shadv walks. ana 
fountains outside, and flashing carpets, shining lumi- 
ture, mirrors, hangings, and so forth inside, send a 
message to the soul in the summer sunlight, it must be 
admitted that on a November evening a poor fellow 
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{)assmg by the said Hazlitt-ville, and looking at the 
augli of the ruddy window-panes, and the warm, 
gatnering folds of tne window han^ngs, and the tidy 
security of gates and doors and sashes, would feel 
perhaps more the attraction of that *' dream of home " 
which Americans don*t nnderstand, than even if the 
skylark, thrush, and nightingale sang him along his way. 
In fact, Hazlitt-ville was a very handsome pláce. 

The horizon behind Hazlitt-ville far away is guarded 
by mountains ; and though they are very separate when 
you are near, they look like one traversing along for 
miles when you are some distance away. The country is 
well wooded and well watered, as tne Shannon most 
benevolently makes its way inland f rom time to time, to 
leave some of its life to green fíelds, and some of its nsh 
to the tishermen. The woods are made to ha]f-circlethe 
dwelHngs, which are mostlv looking southward ; and you 
háve numbers of j^od roads, crossing sometimes. and at 
others hidiug their heads far away .towards the niUs, or 
down in some hollow where the trees seem to absorb 
thenL We must add that the gronnd or the country 
in some parts affords capital hunting convenience or 
capacity; and that the country gentlemen begin in 
October, and nevěr stop tiU April, in showing how to 
value it. 

Mr. Hazlitt was the owner of Hazlitt-ville — ^John 
Hazlitt. He was a man of five-and-forty just now, and 
had been three-and-twenty years of the time a married 
man. 

Mrs. Hazlitt was an 0'6rien, kind, gentle, and beautif ul 
as the greatest belle can pretend to Se three-and-twenty 
years after she changes her name. We are quite aware 
that, even three-and-twenty years after a lady has chan^ed 
her name, there are people to be found who mistake her 
age, and " guess that she is about thirty" — and, moreover, 
we are aware that such mistakes give infínite ei]goyment 
to some ladies of fořty- two; but we make no such 
mistakes, and ladies who enjoy them do not belong to our 
part of the country, so we háve no temptation to go astray. 

Mr. John HazUtt was a character — quite. He was of 
the middle size with dark, bright, but unsteady eye, and 
very nervous bearing. It was a moot question whether 
Mr. John Hazlitt had ever agreed in the opinion of any 
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other man befofe or af ter a discussion ; or ever believed 
anythin^ ňght unless he had had Bomething to do in 
originatmg it If a dav were to be named íoi a hunt, or 
an object selected for charity, or a book to be chosea for 
a winter nighťs reading, or a name selected for a baby, 
all people took care to be on their guard when treating 
with Mr. John Hazlitt. Qoietly the^ shonld approac£ 
Quietlv they shonld guess, hint, and in the end appear to 
be led by him, Mr. Jonn Hazlitt ; then, all went on fairly. 
We say f airljr, becanse we cannot say " welL" We cannot 
say so, precisely because Mr. John Hazlitťs hábit of 
differing with every one, particolarly if the person 
happened to be above him in station, was so inveterate, 
so constant that no one coold calcnlate on protracted 
peace — and peace itself sometimes bore marks of severe 
trial and ponishment, notwithstanding the meek face it 
presented after the lessons to which it had been obliged 
to listen. 

Now we f eel bound in conscience to say that Mr. John 
Hazlitt got on very well with his lady,or, m^ be, she got 
on well witíi him. Whether she made Mr. «John Hamtt 
imagine that he always had his way, even when she made 
him follow hers, or that she really contrived to foUow 
his way in everything and always, we háve not been able 
to discover ; bnt we háve discovered that they lived 
peaceably, indeed happily. 

" Bride, my dear," Mr. John Hazlitt wouldsay, "yon 
are an ezcellent woman ; but you háve very Httle head, 
you know." " Well, Mr. John Hazlitt, what do I want of 
head when you háve so much of it )" Mrs. Hazlitt would 
answer. " Well said, Bride, on my honour, and you are 
a good old puss, so you are." 

Mrs. Hazlitt then swept the dark eyes — dark hazle eyes 

So pun permitted) right across the f rontal of Mr. John 
azlitt, and round his left shoulder, until the last 
ray f ell on the floor near his left foot ; and Mr. Hazlitt 
felt very comfortable, electrifíed-lika '*What a fíne 
creature !" he thought with himself. 

Ah, we should háve sald that Mrs. Hazlitt was tall, 
straight, queenly-looking. She had a brow quite Roman 
— ^lo w, smooth, and splendidly defíned. Even at two-and- 
fořty she was lithe, graceful, and elastic, and, with that 
sweep of the eye to which we háve taken the liberty of 
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directing attention, she was omnipotent Her move- 
ments and her temper were all alike — no angles, no 
comers, all gentle curves ; and ťhen she was good — ^so 
good to the poor—and so considerate that tne whole 
country rouna said, "Gkxl is thankful to Mrs. John 
HazUtt !'' 

Many a time we háve heard the declaration, and many 
a time it has made onr hearts beat warmly. There is 
the poor man's descríption of Goďs love working in light 
and bounty for those wbo keep near Him. God is 
thankful to Mrs. Hazlitt !" 

Mrs. John Hazlitt was a devout woman, a well-reared 
Boman Catholic. Early in life she had been sent to a 
convent of the Sacr^ CoRur in Blumenthal, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; and she had imbibed all the tender piety of a 
country that eveu in modem degeneracy knows how to 
worship God. The pleasantest thing in the world is to 
meet a couple of hundred of the German or German- 
French inhabitants, going in long line of pilgrimage to 
their sacred fanes, and making the skies re-echo with the 
psalmody that wraps to^ether earth and heaven. And 
blessings upon the working men's heads ! to see them on 
the summer momings going along the roads to their work, 
and the boys of the family gathered at either side, and the 
harmony of footstep, voice and souls uniting, as they 
counted their long beads, and said " Hail, Mary, f ull of 
grace !" Among this people Mrs. John Hazlitt was 
brought up, and the graces of her person — great they were 
said 0^ all to be — ^never equalled the beauty of her mind 
when it came from the hand of this training. " Radiant/' 
'*angelic/' she was called. It is a mercv we cannot 
see all the way before the children of high nope — ^all the 
way they háve to traveL 

Mr. John Hazlitt we háve glanced at ; but we háve 
said nothing of his training. He was brought up partly 
in Belfast and partly in Norwich. He had been taught to 
ride well, and to box a round, and to wrangle, if teaching 
in the last branch was necessary; and he had learned 
that the last consideration in the world ought to be what 
a man thinks about religion, or where he went to worship. 
This religious view, if view it be, was a verv favourite 
one — ^indeed so favourite, that he could háraly bear to 
hear religion spoken ot " Let women háve it/' he would 
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say. " Bride has enough for herself and me, though she 
is a Papist. I hope, however, she will not worry Jack. 
Why should a young fellow be plagued between a 
thoasand conflicting f orms oí f aith V It miist be added, 
to his credit however, that she, he said, might make what 
she liked of Nanny — Nanny EÍazlitt — as it made no great 
difference in the world what girls thought about church 
or chapel. 

Then who and what was Nanny 1 Woll Nanny was a 
charming child. She had just attained her nineteenth year, 
and she emulated her mother in everything that makes 
woman the illustration of an angelic message to man. 
She h^d had an education, perhaps hardly fínished, but 
her mind had grown more rapidly than her leaming ; and 
though she played well, and sketched f airly, and need not 

go astray on the Boulevards through ignorance of the 
inguage of la grande nation, it was certain that a year, 
oř even two years, more at school would háve been an 
advantage. Nevertheless, Nanny had the good sense of 
her mother, and nothing of her fatheťs idiosyncracies : 
and she had derived from f aith and nature a schooling 
f requently destroyed by conventionalism — that the truest 
road to happiness is the one from which you piek up all 
the thoms yourself, and that every bliss you bestow is a 
thousandf old poured into your bosom. 

Nanny was not so stylish as Mrs. Hazlitt at Nanny^s 
age. Sne was not so tall as her mother, and she had an 
embonpoint that modem belles seemed to disrelish. 
But Nanny was so good ! Her eye was dark, dark 
blue, and her hair was dark also ; and she had quite a 
treasure of shining glory around a forehead pale and 
smooth; and her mouth wore a sniile, natural and 
constant, and her rosy lip was half tumed up, with a 
kind of piquant humour that at once made the heart of 
an observer genial, and made little children doat upon 
her. Then Nanny knew how to dress. The finery which 
mocked simplicity and crowds a petite ňgure she knew 
how to shun ; her dress was not any one's but her own, 
Nanny's ; and the colours, cut, and style were as though 
they came to seek her as their mistress. She dressed as 
the flowers dress : there was no putting on of a rosehue 
on a tulip, or decorating a hawthom with a fuschia. 
Alas 1 for the tastes of many of uur young people, in 
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these days of barbarons innovation, when the hood, 
which 80 becomes the Celtic countenance, is replaced by 
the brazen shako or the shovel-bonnet ! and innocence 
is transf ormed into impudence, as if one put an ass-collar 
upon a hind. Well, Nann^ had a life of her own, mixed 
np with her motheťs, and mterwoven with her mother^s 
tíioTights and cares. She saw much to pain and mach to 
wam her in the statě of society aronnd her; and she 
thoaght more than was ^od for her f elicity on how things 
would be by-and-by with her father ana her wayward 
brother JacíL 

Jack Hazlitt was poor Nannv^s pre-occnpation, and of - 
course was Nannjr^s motheťs also. He was twei^ty-one 
years of age, and. so far, no career seemed open for him 
or cared for. He had his motheťs benevolence and 
his f atheťs indifference ; and, in f act, whatever small 
impression her yirtue and teaching were likelv to make 
were tom up by tiie root when he listened to his fatheťs 
latitudinaríanism. With an opponent to his motheťs 
faith he was dogged and even onensive ; but if any one 

?[iie8tioned his fatheťs belief or practice, he was equally 
erocious. Nil unquam tam impar sM, of which " every 
thing by tums'' is an adinirable trancuation, made the 
character of Jack Hazlitt a conundram. 

But Jack Hazlitt had strength of character and energy 
of will, in anything to which he finally determined him- 
self. He might cnange, and often did change in a month, 
a week, or even a day ; but for the time that his mina 
was constant his vigour was a kind of necessity, and he 
wrought on with a wasting application. He was a mag- 
nificent sailor. His feats in the yacht were evening 
stories for the peasantry ; and he was not only an excel- 
lent shot, but he handled the f oils with a dezterity that 
showed he had claims upon the name of a swordsman as 
well as that of a rifleman. For a long time he was devout 
in his motheťs way, but fornearly four years nowhe had 
picked up witJi his fatheťs. He had seen the absurdity 
of self-restraint and the uselessness of churches and 
chapels, and anv particular dosmas of belief ; and yet^ as 
has been remarked, he would nght for any side aocording 
to circumstances^ and empty his pocket into the hands ď 
a beggarman, it the beggarman happened to come at 
tiie proper time. If good and evil were equally balanced 
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in inan's natnre, Jack Haditt wonld háve gqne tluoa^ 
lif e with nearly au eqiud amoont of f oUy and benevo- 
lence ; bat alas ! the absence of i^ding prindple, or 
the prínciple which pursues its present object, only 
calcnlating the danger or the expense, has bad passion 
for its goide, and its career mnst oe fiUed with wietched- 
ness and sorrow. But better stick to onr stoiy. 

The month was November — better not say the year, 
because it ia not a long whileago— and Jack Hazlitt had 
left his fatheťs honse oy a post^n, and was making his 
way towards the interior of the coantry. The day was 
one of those ill-tempered ones of which dark November 
gives ns a brood, most genendly. When the snn shot a 
ray down, it was in a qnick, passionate kind of manner, 
and had more of the look of cold than the very snow, if 
snow was on the sward. It was pale and fítf m — ^the ray 
"was — ^and as it withdrew over the half -withered leaves 
that still clnng to the shaking bough, or swept along the 
wet grass, or ran along the cold flowing water, the ray 
made ever^thing more chill and drear-lookin^, because 
decay and wretchedness seem only mocked by the 
sunshine that brí^htens withont warming tíiem. The 
fallen leaves were m thick layers or gathered np in small 
mouuds on each side of the road ; and one heard the 
constant fail of those yet clinging to the half-bare 
branches, as like drippings of rain they ''tickeď' 
" tickeď' before, behind, and on every side of you — the 
dead f alling upon tiie dead ! 

Jack Hazlitt was approadiing a small bridge which 
crossed the road abont fořty or áfty yards before him, 
and he could see the stream, or half-torrent, now tombling 
down angrily, and now qnietly enongh making its way to 
the great river, above and below where the little bridge 
spanned it. A man appeared on his left, a considerable 
distance above the little bridge, and look^ as if he wonld 
eross the torrent withont descending lower. He looked 
active and poweiful, comfortably clad, and abont the 
middle age. Jack looked and examined the new-comer, 
and his nand closed tightly upon his rifle. He looked 
again, and he thought he recognised the outline of the 
face and figuře. While yet looking intently at the 
stranger, he saw him také a brief . run ; — ^was he going 
to leap the torrent) In a few moments he seemed 
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to move perpendicularly over the waves ; just as if he 
had been shot like a projectile he landed on the other 
side. " Grandly doně, by Jupiter !" cried Jack Haslitt, 
" grandly doně !*' 

JBy this time the man approached nearer to Jack. 
though he still kept above Jack's line of march, and 
Jack soon recognised him quite perf ectly. He was a man 
very brave, of very high principle, and, like many such 
men, not verv fortunate. The stock had this year been 
attacked and the crops had been very short, and the 
landlord needed the September rent in November. That 
was the condition of the man who leaped the torrent ; 
and who, strangely enough, was going in search of Jack 
Hazlitt. 

Hazlitt had some presentiment of this, it would 
appear. for he changed his routě and placed himself 
somewnat more in tne road of the man with whom we 
are now concemed. The distance between them was 
shortening ; but Hazlitt had apparently no intention of 
going directly to meet the stranger. At length, however, 
tne straneeťs eye was attracted. A moment after, he 
knew JsiCK Hazlitt, and with a clap of his hands and 
a cry he tumed down to the spot where Hazlitt now 
awaited him. 

**Why, Hennessy, is it youT cried Hazlitt ; "Vhat 
brings you this long way from home so early V* 

^* Master Hazlitt, my business and my thoughts ain't 
very pleasant/' answered the man. 

" Ai, yes, I was sorry to hear you had a bad year, 
John, and i know that your landlord Sykes is not very 
indulgent.*' 

John Hennessy shook his head. 

"Is the sum largeT asked Jack Hazlitt, continuing 
the conversation with Hennessy. 

" Well, a matter of fořty or to fif ty poimds." 

" And he has you regularly servea r' 

" Oh, regularly served ; and when one's hand is in the 
lion's mouth, dragging it out is only tearing it." 

" What do you mean, Hennessy )" 

" rU go." 

" Go r 

" Emigrate.'' 

'* Why, man, you háve a fíne interest in your farm, and 
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one bad year oř two ma^ stndten any man ; don't 
think of leaving yonr beaumul spot/' 

" It can*t be telped." 

" It can." 

Hennessy again shook his heacL 

After a pause, Hazlitt looked up at the sky, tben right 
at the farmer who stood before hun, and he coloured. 

^' Hennessy/' he said, '* how soon most you háve the 
money V 

Jack Hazlitt had got into one of his fits. 

'* After to-morrow evening at f our o'clock." 

" Fifty pounds V 

" Fifty pounds." 

*' And so much/' continued Hazlitt in a dreamy kind 
of way, *' so much only is needed to keep the fire warm on 
the hearth, and the jessamine blooming in the summer, 
and the garden singing its flower-song to the passing 
stream, and — 

" John Hennessy." said he, " John Hennessy, Til get 
the money for you. 

A change came over the farmeťs countenance — ^pain 
and passion struggled for mastery. He steadied himself 
a moment, and tben looked^ fiercely at Jack Hazlitt. 

" And so it is true 1" said the farmer. A fire flashed 
f rom his eyes and he seemed like one with a strong grasp 
on his throat. He appeared choking. 

" So it is true !'* repeated the farmer ; and there was 
another pause during which the farmer shook. 

Quick as H^htning he now sprang at Hazlitt In 
a second he held the young man's rifie in his right hand, 
swung him round with his left hand as if Jack Hazlitt 
had been a baby, and held him at arm's length powerless, 
as if he had been pinioned. 

" Come 1" cried Hennessy, " come 1 háve you been 
coming after my little girll Come, Jack Hazlitt, 
answer me 1 come, breed of the Cromwellian black-breed, 
coming to an honest man's home, answer me ! So 
you will give her father lifty pounds ? Eh I Oh, you 
doubled-dyed villain." 

And he raised the gun. 

** No, no, you wretch I No 1 You háve a mother ! 
You háve a mother ť* 

" Hennessy T 
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"VUlainr 

" Are you mad 1 I am not afraid of you. You háve 
more strength than I háve, but not more courage. Are 
you mad T 

« Silence !" 

" I háve doně you or yours no injury." 

" No imury ! no injury ! Why, you weak Sprissaun, 
if I thought you did tne iiyury you thinh of, your brains 
would be scattered on tne road this hour ! Iniury ! 
Wasn't it an injury to be looking after my daugnter í 
How dare you meet her privately 1 How dare you hold 
conversation with her 1 Isn^t your presence where she is, 
a sign of a bad heart in you, though she may be as 
innocent as an angell isn't a minute^s conversation 
def amation of a poor man's house ) And you know it ! 
You know it r 

Hazlitt struggled. 

" I defy you r he cried. " I defy you !'* he repeated. 

" Come r' cried Hennessy, " swear 1 swear you will 
nevěr see my child again. Swear !" 

" No ; I won\" 

" Swear you will nevěr see my Minnie again." 

"Nevěr/ 

" Swear," cried Hennessy,* with a voice of thunder. 

" No," shouted Hazlitt. 

"Then your death be upon your own head," he 
exclaimed. He raised the rifle, shoved the unfortunate 
man away a páce, and fíred ! But the barrel of the 
gun had been touched up f rom behind j the contents of 
the piece brought down a shower of dead leaves and 
some foranches, and a young man stood between the 
assailant and tne victim, and the youn^ man was clearly 
able to hold his own. He, too, carried a rifle. I must 
add that, immediately after, two policemen arrived on 
the scene, and helped to make complications. They 
háve great skill in that business — the police háve. 
Fortunately for the trade, they had heard, while passing 
by, the fíring which the flne young man, by his presence 
of mind, had rendered innozious. 
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C3HAPTEBII. 

SHOWIKG WHO IT WA8 THAT 8ATKD JACK IUZUR; 
AKD HOW JACK HAZUTT BBCAMS AM A.1C 

OT íxc away, bat on tlie oppoote aide of tlie 
Shsumon, was anotfaer reodeoc^ caUed bjr 
the peasantry *" The Gieat HonfCL^ It really 
A*^& had some pretensíoiis to the name, and at one 
^^^ time most háve piesided with gnat dignity 
Jjá over the residenoes of all the c oun tfy síde. 
• It WB8 a square mansíon, bidlt eatuety cí 

stone ; and it had its stone balnstnulcL and íta great 
stone vases on the íonr comen, that iooked Iďíe ter- 
vants in waitin^ npon a pile cí great skone cfaimneys, 
whidi shot np in a very hoLd manner fiom the roof . 
The window-ralls were deep and massÍTe, and the monlď 
ing was chastely canred ; while a stone porch hooded a 
stately hall-door, which gave the worid notíoe that the 
people who dwelt inside either belonged to the ^ould 
stoek," or onght to belong to tiiem. 

We may as well add, as it will savé time hereafter, 
that *' The Great Honse " was in the centre of a hike, 
and had a handsonie brídge connectíng the front with 
the land. Between this brídge and the mansion, all 
around were flower-beds, and there were waOn ronning 
among them, and ever so beaatifnl yellow pebbles rolC 
ing along between ťbe frínges of heary boxwood, and 
evenr so many statues adminng the fiowen—aU cn them 
coolfy dressed for a Norember day, but well enoni^ for 
Jiily or August. Beyond this residence, as if idl had le- 
tired to a respectable distance from ** The Great Hoose,'' 
was a circling wood of noble trees, looking as íf thcy 
would like to embrace the chatean, and were crowdin^ 
down for the pnrpose, if thev dared. They were artisti- 
cally planted or cieared at tne ertremitíes of the conre, 
and gaye you glimpses ci green npland, and hills far 
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away. and spreading verdure nearer, with the figures of 
comely women sometimes, and stalwarth men, who, like 
fairy apparitions, passed to and fro in the perspective. 
It was more dreamy to look at than Hazlitt-viile, and 
had more assamption of old arístocracy ; and nothin^ is 
more sure than that the good folk within qnite justined 
the position assumed by the family dwelling, and deemed 
all tne Hazlitts — at any rate on the f atheťs side — a people 
who would look very well and becomingly accoutrea if 
they were decorated always with a soldieťs canteen and 
a linen wallet called a " haversack." 

The writer has no notion whatever of raising questions 
which should be discussed only by antiquaries, or by 
that tribe who wrap themselves up in a garment of 
ontologies, that tnrns them pretematurally mto fossils. 
But he may be allowed to remark the matter as interest- 
ing to modem inqnirers, that a canteen of tin, a drum, a 
linen wallet, heavy boots of untanned leather, and a big 
nose, are the traditional appendages of a " Cromwellian 
among the " ould stock ;'' and that when they see one of 
the " Cromwellians " at hunt or meet. or on bench or 
highway, the '* canteen'' and the wallet, or haversack, 
come to their minds as things the " Cromwellians " oaght 
to háve with them. We are not sure whether this re- 
mark is to be succeeded by any warm discussions on the 
merits of the čase : but if so, we declare beforehand that 
we shall not háve nand, act, or part in the samé. 

In the house aforesaid there dwelt, eight years ago, 
0'Connor Moran — ^the father of Frank Moran — ^pre- 
cisely the young man who saved Mr. Jack Hazlitťs life. 
In the house at present — that is, the time of the events 
detailed in this part of our narrative — were Mrs. CCon- 
uor Moran {née Moore) and Lelia Moran, of whom we 
shall háve much to say by-and-by — dear Lelia, the very 
ideál of a beauty which paiuter nevěr caught or chisel 
nevěr traced, because they nevěr háve caught the morally 
incomprehensible of a whole life and som, past, present. 
and future, in one face and figuře, in what may be termea 
transparent being. 

We háve said there dwelt, eight years ago, in that 
house Mr. 0'Connor Moran ; and we might háve said 
that he died about that time. He left after him young 
Frcmk, just twenty years old, a dashing young lellow, 
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great at a rowing match even in bovhood, well accus- 
tomed to arms, and already a generál of division in his 
dreams and his nurse's prophecies. Frank was destined 
for the anny — ^his father liked the army becanse his 
father had been an officer before he " came in for the 
property/' and he thought that, in that long time which 
ne Mr. 0'Connor Moran gave himself to live, Fnmk might 
carve his way — amass some means — and then '' come in 
for the property," more richly to dower the charming 
Lelia, and prepared at all points, even in the vulgar one 
of money, to '' hold his own '' against the many pre- 
tenders to respectability whom trade, commerce, and 
England had tanght to contest the palm of sociál position 
witn the natives. When we employed that word, " hold 
his own/' in relation to Frank Moran the day he stood 
behind Hennessy the farmer, we had the honour to 
quote the mind and maxim of hia yenerable father, Mr. 
0'Connor Moran himself. 

We háve a single word to say about the " sociál posi- 
tion of the natives " in Ireland. We do not want to be 
in the smallest degree political, for our object can be 
accomplished without even political bias. That object 
is to remind all parties concemed that no amount of 
legislation can make a people/ree, if the use, advantages, 
and position of freedom be impossible to them. You 
cannot legislate a lamě man into freedom for a foot-race, 
or a man who has not leamed to read into freedom for 
competing with a university lot of senior wranglers. And 
you can nevěr make a people who háve been for centuries 
off the rail — out of the groove of progress — free to 
advance, unless you put them in the groove or on the rail 
once again. The omy reál "freedom," so far as sociál 
status is concemed, must be found in giving people what 
you háve taken away from them ; for, if you merely 
declare them qvxdifiea^ while you také care that all the 
results of qualification are enjoyed by others, they are 

Eractically what thejr had been the time they were duly 
randed. " Whaťs in a name % a rose," &c., <kc., is an 
exceedingly apposite quotation, only too well-known and 
too trite for tne story of Jack Hazlitt. 

Well, if the reader think that Mr. 0'Connor Moran 
was a mere enthusiast, we hasten to correct the thought, 
because Mr. 0'Connor Moran was no such thing. lie, 
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Mr. 0'Connor Moran, had no verv large property, not 
more than a thonsaná a-year ; and of that tfioasand a 
tídrd and more was duly paid off in interest on mortgages 
which preceding 0'Connor Morans had f ound convenient, 
in times past, -when all good feUows were better than 
every other good íellow, and far better than the income 
their fathers left them. Mr. 0'Connor Moran came into 
a world oí growing common sense, and. alas ! that we 
should be obliged to say it, of growing seifishnes& The 
remnants of tne rampant good-f ellowship that beggared 
80 many families, ana bordened his own, were very dis- 
gusting to him : and f rom the time he '* came in for the 
property," he * made the two ends meet." In fact, he 
was a very sensible man, Mr. 0'Connor Moran was ; and 
a well-read man moreover ; and if the names which he 
inherited from fořty generations made him toss his head 
a little, and, from a h^ight of six f eet, where his head 
stood upon his broad shoulders, look down somewhat 
proudly npon the '' recent importations" of two hnndred 
vears or over, it was no great fanlt, and nevěr made his 
heart the harder. Mr. CKConnor Moran had fine grey 
eyes, of strong, steady light— jnst like Frank's, at thiB 
time of which we are writing — and strongly and steadily 
he employed them when he would enforce a commana 
or censure an evil-doer. Then he had grand principles, 
Mr. 0'Connor Moran had, and he took great care to rule 
the household by them — stranger than uiat, however, he 
mled himself by them. He liked athletic exercises for 
yonng men, and he sometimes ahowed Frank and Leiia 
that a middle-aged man could practise them. He was a 
fine shot, crossed the conntry nobly, even when he rode 
fonrteen stone six poimds; the yadit seemed to know 
him when he touched a cord or a tiller, and the dogs, 
when he came in their direction, seemed to lose whatever 
little sense they possessed, and to go mad for joy. They 
all, however, recognized the daims and xK)sition of a great 
brate, who always foUowed Mr. Moran, a Newfoimdland 
dog of singulár irontal development — ^all except, perhaps, 
the terriers, for that cross-grained race, like many a one 
of a higher breed of animaT, made it a ecutis belli if any 
dog ever appeared more f ortunate than themselves ; \)e- 
cause, of courae, th^ thonght no dog conld ever be so 
deservÍDg; That is uie leal theory of snarlers in generál 
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As we háve said above, Mr. (yConnor Moian waa a man 
of high piinciple — a man who might at anj time oppose 
you, Dut who nevěr would deceive. ** Diplomacjr' and 
"management^ he always called "lying^' and he 
remarked that they were masks made bv tne devil to 
give sin an honest exterior. He always called such things 
"cowardice," because he contended they were subter- 
fuges, always, to which only fear had recourse ; and 
hence any appearance of insincerity was the last appear- 
ance Mr. 0'Connor Moran állowed a man to make before 
him, if he could; and his appearance — ^we mean the 
man's — ^wsis sure ever after to be dis])ensed with at 
the great stone mansion with the drawbridge befora 

We give Mr. Moran'8 character at goodly leng[th, 
becanse Mr. Moran's character had a deal to do in shaping 
this present story. 

Little Lelia was only ten years old when she lost that 

frand stav and goide. Frank was nearly double her age. 
he people from the other side of the Shannon often 
crossed by sail or oar ; and Jack Hazlitt with Nanny 
often gamboUed over the green, or ran around the 
gardens with Lelia and Frank, in that happy season 
when the flowers háve a soul for the young, and the 
odorons air has a seusible lovingness. We háve not 
at that period departed far enough away from the para- 
dise of innocence, and all nature speaks to us l&e a 
friend, as it speaks to the jubilant lark or the throsh 
swelling with its summer melody. A time comes, comes 
too often, when " hearin^, we do not hear, and seeing we 
do not understand ',' and the luminous power by which 
"light is seen in lighť' works for us no longer. 

Frank was more that five years older than Jack, and 
hence Frank was a "big boy*' when Jack was eleven. 
Nanny was guite a child, and Lelia was not much beyond 
the dolls and Swiss cottages either. Of course the usual 
infantine ** courtships" gave their roseate hue to the 
intercourse ; and both the little ones— the little ladies— 
had a beauty that touched the hearts of their mothers, 
and often sent the blood with a dash of delight to their 
mothers' cheeks. They thought of the glonous lights 
that would shine around them when the shadows of the 
hoary years would begin to dun the homes of half a 
century ! and the tHought made them young again and 
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happy. What mercy it is that knowledge is forbidden to 
deface the pictures of a happy ideál ! We are spared 
the double death ! 

Věry early in the youn^ people*s intercourse the 
divergence of taste and training began to be obvious. 
The old people of the stone mansion observed it 
f requently j and, indeed. it finally brought about a cool- 
uess between the two siaes of the Shannon, as cool as the 
Shannon itself in November, and it prepared for that 
condition of affairs which requires an ozplosion, in order 
to make a permanent and normál statě of living 
possible. A tnunder-cloud must burst. 

We ought to say that the ^rls had littleto do with the 
cooling process. They lovea with girlish devotion until 
they parted — one for her convent in the south of Ireland, 
and the other for the favourite haunt of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. There was no end of vows of constancy, 
and reams of letter-paper were packed in their portman- 
teaus, all for the constant correspondence which should 
nevěr, nevěr be interrupted. And who would wish the 
vain hope of a changeless affection to be dead and buried, 
and duly celebrated by verses on the tombstone ] Alas ! 
we are not to fíght with the unreal in this world of 
fancies, or we shall nevěr háve a peaceful hour 1 

In the garden, one day, all the children were assembled, 
Lelia's dark brown hair fcll nearly to her waist, and 
the ringlets trembled or floated in the daylight like those 
of an angel moving rapidly. Her arched brows were 
a little raised, and the orbs, darker than black in their 
depth of life and intelligence, caught the light as if the 
light was seeking them. She looked very lovely, the 
child did ; and her brother, Frank, hadmade Nanny cry 
because he ňxed his attention so much upon his sister 
Lelia : " he didn't care for her,'' she said, and of course 
she wept. Lelia tumed suddemy round — 

" Jack Hazlitt !" she cried, " Jack 1" 

" Well, pretty LeUa, welL'^ 

" Are you one of our roce, Jack í" 

" One of your race, pretty Lelia T 

" Yes, Jack ; I want to Imow." 

" And why T 

" Of course you won't say. Oh ! I know, you are not 
one of our race ; I háve known it this long time." 
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" Really !" 

" I heard you call * going to masě^ ' goÍDg to vravers,' 
atid yott always say * chapeU instead oi * chureh* xhat 
shows you are not one of our race, Jack.** 

" What am I then, sweet Lelia T 

" Oh ! welL I do not know that yet, until I go to 
school ; but I shall know, Jack. Of course, you háve no 
*0' to your name like papá, because you know papá 
comes of princes ; and — stop ; 1 know what you are 
going to say ; but I heard papá say that Moran has 
a right to the * 0/ too : and I intend to háve the * O' 
before * Moran' when I'm old !" 

" Well, Lelia, I am guilty of all you charge me with ; 
and worse thau all, I believe I am only half Irish." 

" Then, Jack, I shall not like you." 

" Shan't like me, Lelia V^ and, boy as he was, Jack 
blushed. 

Lelia tumed towards Nanny, and she saw two big 
tears in her fine eyes — the anguish of division, so soon ! 
Quick as a flash Lelia's arms were round Nanny's neck, 
and Nanny cried bitterly, and Lelia cried for company ; 
and Lelia oegged her and prayed her to remember that 
she was her sister, and " it was Jack, that Jack, so it was,. 
that she was going not to like : because he laughed at the 
holý wells, and he flung a balí after an old beggarman, so 
he did j and he called * Father 0'Neir that ' old Mr. 
Nail,' and he nevěr went to Confession." And, in fact, 
Nanny was " a regular true Irish girl," Lelia insisted ; 
because she had " courage," as papá said, " and always 
said and did what was in her heart/' 

The storm, it is to be supposed. blew over, but the 
elements of a hurricane were left benind. We repeat, nn 
explosion became necessarv, in order to make a perma- 
nent and normál statě of things even possible. 

Mr. John Hazlitt had made up his mind to send Jack in 
due time to coUege ; but circumstances should determine 
the college and the country. Frank Moran had been 
sent to the Jesuits, and had four years oř more the start 
of his younger companion. He came home every year 
laděn with honours; and, although things were not 
quite happy within *' The Great House," his cominff 
^^ways gave the heart a holiday. Li fact, times were bad 
with Mř. 0*Cbnnor Moran. Tenants failed and tenants 

c* 
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fled ; and rent was not to be obtained from many of 
them. Interest on the old borrowings should be paid ; 
and Mr. 0'Connor Moran found it hard to knock out oi 
the portion of the estate which he farmed, enough of 
hard cash to " make the two eiids meet." Věry few, 
however, suspe^ted how the times griped Mr. Moran. 
Frank was conung towards twenty, and saw the signs ; 
though the old man nevěr explained his reál condition. 
£ut the old man guessed, and more than guessed, that 
his son was not blind to the realities. Frank " did not 
want money " at one time, and at another he had " plenty 
of clothes ;" and then ** he would rather not come home 
this vacation, he could improve himself so ; and the 
Fathers all recommended him not." That letter wrung 
the very first tear from Mr. 0'Connor Moran ; it was not 
a bitter tear, however — it was a homage to the young 
heart of his boy, Frank Moran. 

There was one other became acquainted with Mr. 
Moran's growing necessities — and that was the Father 
0'Neil of whom Lelia spoke when she piled up her 
girlish accnsations against Jack Hazlitt. 

Father 0'Neil was old^sixty-three or four. He had 
been a distinguished man in various ways, and his scholar- 
ship and sympathy made him a kind of fascination for 
Frank and Lehá as well as Mrs. 0'Connor Moran. He 
strayed into the Great House very frequently ; and it be- 
came a kind of new morning if he entered the drawing- 
room when the shadows began to falL As for the owner of 
the mansion, he regarded Father 0'Neil as the dearest 
f riend on earth — ^a f eeling reciprocated, as far as a sharp 
disciplině of the affections allowed Father 0'Neil to go. 
Neitner ever spoke much in the strain of profession, but 
both felt that a life and death reliance would háve safe 
f ooting in the otheťs manly regard. 

Father 0'Neil appeared one day in his little phaeton, 
and Lelia was at tne hall-door in a moment : the next 
moment she had hold of the old man by the nand, and 
skippcd around him in all the elastic joy of a girťs love. 
She brought him along the halL holding and řunning 
before him, until her mother joined the " happy antithesis 
of youth and age,'' as the good priest rather grandilo- 
quently called himself and Lelia. Immediately following 
them was Mr. C^Connor Moran, who that moment 
arrived^ 
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The good man looked f ull of pre-occnpatáon, and thondi 
he smiled it was the 8un's smile in a stonn. AU tne 
strength of his character coold not entireljr veil hÍ4 
f eeling. He gave his hand to Father CKNeil, and the 
pressure was much stronger than usual ; so was the 
returning pressure of the good old cler^^man. They 
entered the drawing-room, and had a ready topič of con- 
versation in the latest news from Frank, and the hitest 
news from England generaUy. Lelia was on the sofa 
reading, and the lady of the house had gone out a few 
minutes — ^gone out on the summons of a servant. Father 
CNeil asked Mr. 0'Connor Moran whether they could 
not go to the study for a few minutes— just two or three. 
Mr. Moran assented, and both ascended a short flight of 
stairs, where, ri^ht before them, a small dooř opened 
upon a short comdor, at the end of which the study 
looked back upon the woods and hills. 

"Well, Father 0'Neil,'' opened Mr. Moran; "any- 



thing the matter V 
" No, I thank God ; 



I only want a favour from you." 

" A favour f 

" Yes^ a favour." 

'* I wish I could grant one, or get one worth confer- 
ring.'* 

" Well, to be brief, I háve here some money. I don*t 
want to háve the charge of it ; and for years I shall not 
employ it." 

" A sum of money V 

" Fes." 

" I see," said Mr. Moran, and his voice was not very 
clear. He took a bundle of notes, 

" What !" he continued, " four hundred pounds!'' 

" Even 80, my friend. I intend that to dowry a girl 
for God ; and she waits some two or three years before 
she goes away." 

** To a convent f 

" To a convent." 

" And this money V 

" You are to do what you please with until then." 

*' If I should lose it T 

" You will not ; oh, no, you will not 1" 

And now the old man's voice gave way, and in his 
bríght eyes the moisture showed that his heart was giving 
way álso. 
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" Ah, Father CNeU— dear old Father Ned !— where 
is the use of deceiving one another, oř pretefiding to 
deceive 7 You know all — yon know alí ! Yoii háve found 
out I am in want ! You háve found out that this very 
day my honour and credit were jeopardized — you háve 
found it ! — and the father has come ťo savé the son ! 
Is not that it — is not that it, Father Ned T 

" Well now, well now !" 

" Oh ! how I wish Frank were here. It would be — ^but 
no. Frank will understand it." 

" And would do the samé, and will^ said Father Ned, 
verv emphatically. 

"And would — certainly, Father Ned" — and Moran 
took the old man's hand — " because Frank has your train- 
ing of spirit." 

And so Mr. CConnor Moran got a respite, and got 
• round a little in a year or so ; and Frank remained with 
the Jesuits ; and Lelia was destined for the Sacré Coeur, 
Bome pláce or other, and very soon. 

By a singulár coincidence, on this very daj^ when Father 
Ned 0'Neil came to the Great House, Jack Hazlitt matri- 
culated in one of the Queen's CoUeges. Mr. John Hazlitt 
had consulted his lady, and had received from her very 
wise counsel ; for she said, as Jack was very impressible, 
changeful, and easily led, a steady hand would be neces- 
sary to hold him direct, and even correct hini, until his 
mind became mature. She suggested various places of 
education eminent and successf ul ; and she pomted out 
the examples among their friends and acquaintances 
which proved her views to be well-formed. She more- 
oyer took care to remind Mr. John Hazlitt that he had 
himself always held the samé opinion regarding Jack, 
and was more rigid with the said Jack oftentimes than 
he would háve liked, in order to rear him as became 
wisdom and prudence. Mr. John Hazlitt remembered 
perfectly that he had always been of that manner pt 
thinking ; and " Puss was a wise little bag^age,'' and did 
well to "remind him" of what they had been saying 
egarding Jack. 

How near Mr. John Hazlitt was to acting rightly. Tlie 
whole arrangement was upset by an accident. 

Mr. John Hazlitt, by tne merest chance, met the Rev. 
John Riordan, Parish Priest of the pláce on which the 
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Hazlitts were settled down. They ha{)pen6d to oome the 
samé road, and verv naturally íell into conyersation. 
Father Kiordan had been informed by some one that Mr. 
Hazlitt had made up his mind not to send Jack to the 
Queen's CoUeges — " that they were too loosely govemed, 
and Jack reauired a strong hand '' was the observation 
with which Mr. Hazlitt was creditea ; and many remaiked 
it was *' well for Mr. Hazlitt he had a good wiíe." 

Now, nothing was more natural than for Father 
Eiordan to congratulate Mr. John Hazlitt on his dis- 
cretion and deterniination ; and, by way of confírming 
him in his resolution, he gave him a number of sound 
arguments, in which " Christianity " and " MoraHty," and 
other important issues found a pláce. In fact, Father 
Kiordan went home with a happy heart that evening, and 
was surprised at the docility of Mr. John Hazlitt, and at 
his own courage. 

Father Riordan jspoiled alL Mr. John Hazlitt was not 
going to be dictated to by priests ; the ultramontane 
dodge would not and should not deceive him ; Jack 
Hazlitt was not to be moulded into a Jesuit, and come 
home to tum everything up-side-down. Not a bit of it 
He was not to be led by Mr. Riordan, or any other " Mr." 
He was sorry for Jack^s mother ; but then why should 
these priests interfere ] 

And so Mr. Hazlitt went home in a most independent 
mood of mind. £ven '* Puss " had no chance ; and the 
sweep of ťhe eyes had lost its magie. Indeed, the poor 
mother employed the eyes that evening in a sadder way 
than she had ever doně since the day she Idssed her 
father in his coffin sixteen years before. 

And so Jack Hazlitt went to the Queen's CoUeges. 

We are seriously inclined to moralize here a little, but 
we resist the temptation. The question is wo^derfuUy 
interesting — ^viz., what is the statesmanship of giviug a 
man a schooling which he cannot také unless he be 
untrue to himself — ^and refusing him the education he 
can také honestly, and employ advantageously ) Item^ 
by what process of calculation do you render two men 
thoroughly educated, when, in order to keep them 
together, you clip away a ^eat share of the education 
whidi each would obtain if you kept them asunder? 
These were observations of Mr. 0'Connor Moran, and ia 
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justice to him we must add a third — ^that is, tliat if we 
could find the reason, au fond^ which makes all this 
absurdity palatable to the logica! tastes of serene legis- 
lators, we siiould find something extremely like the mind 
of Geneva in this nineteenth century. 

Jack Hazlitt did not join the " Great Cuhan Fire 
Company " for nearly a year, and to the last he resisted 
" The Royal Havannah Squad,** During the first six 
months he wrote home frequently, and went to church 
every Sunday. His mother was delighted to find he had 
bol(Ůy put " R C/' to his name in the coUege lists ; and 
that, as years grew, she might indulge the hope that good 
sense would strengthen faith and virtue. 

But Jack soon fell in with "good fellows/* some of 
whom had less money than himself, and some of whom 
had more. They both wrought áccording to their kind. 
One party made himpay out, and the other gave him an 
ambition to do so. He thought of his mother sometimes, 
and his heart smote him. He made a resolution, and, as 
long as the mood lasted, he was a changed man. But 
then he waked up, and it all ended by, " Ah ! what can 
a f ellow do 1 A f ellow can't set himself up ; and ťhen 
the Governor likes a dash," and so on. 

Jack's studies were not severe, we may well imagine, 
and he did not want Burse or Prize. He read Thackeray, 
however, and Dickens, and, unfortunately, Taylor, 
Huxley, Francis Newman, and others. He had nevěr 
been able to be eamopt in faith, and his abused freedom 
now led him far beyond his venerable father. He began 
to háve new views of human " instincts" and " subjective 
religion" — which means all truths are equally falše ; and 
he dabbled in Comte, and h alf -read Plato — helped to his 
meditations by the vigorous observance of the rules of the 
" 6h'€at Cuhan Fire Company f* and at last Jack Hazlitt 
had a dreamy notion that, to make yourself comfortable, 
intellectuaUy and physically— in other words, to attain 
to the happiness of a certain sceptic who asserted '*a 
good stomach and no conscience '' to be f elicity — was not 
far from the true goal after alJ. 

Af ter Jack Hazlitt had spent f our years in the practice 
of a little quiet gambling, some genteel dissipation, a good 
deal of money-spending, reading the current literatuře, 
and hearing tne currenl opinipna of the CoUege, he had 
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the whole benefít of a free, liberal^ and mixed education ; 
and he came home bringin^ nothing back but impulses — 
and passions, of which the impulses were perf ect masters. 
Eeligion was an '* imposition/' not fit for an advanced 
State of society; and the clergy of aU creeds yictims, or 
actors of a f raud 1 

And thus Jack Hazlitt became an A. M. 

It is a pity to delay our narrative, but it would be a 
much more serious thing not to understand it. We are 
not sure whether we háve intimated so much before ; but 
it is worth saying again, even if we háve, that imagination 
plays a very small share in the drama of life wnich the 
reader is witnessing, and that every act and every scene, 
nearly, has a reality that makes it worthy of being an 
instructor. 



CHAPTER III. 

SHOWINO THE COMINGS AND G0ING8 OP FBANK MOHAN ; 
WHAT OCCUREED AT THE OFFICE OF " THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY," PUBLISHED IN PALL MALL ; AND THE 
WONDERFUL PEAT PEEFOEMED BY JACK HAZTJTťs 
YAOHT. 



RANK MORAN came home one day. He had 
received a telegram that Mr. 0'Connor Moran 
had been taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill ; and when he arrived near the mansion 
of his family, within a mile of the avenue, 
a sort of cold, with a shadow, seemed to wrap 
him, and night seemed suddenly fallin|. But 
Frank was not a timid man, though, like all his family, 
not free from the sensation of presentiments, and ne 
tumed his mind away from gloomy foreboding. He was 
driving fast, and his tilbury made a good deal of clatter 
over a rough road ; and, in fact, the noise had a certain 
agreeableness to the feelings of the traveller. He wanted 
action— action, though his excitement was quiet, con- 
BÍdering all the circumstances. 
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A sweep of wind suddenly shook the trees at the side 
of the road next the Shannon, and travelled across with 
a hiss and a moan ; and, in that sweep of wind, there 
came a cry — a cry so prolonged, so agonized, so intense 
in growing pain until it subsided, that Frank Moran'a 
strong heart began to beat. He raised the whip : the 
horše flew. And as the vehicle tore along its way, Frank 
could see approaching, at a good distance off, something 
dark, large, and galloping for life oř liberty. He puUed 
up. The creature approached ; and, stopping right in 
tne mid-road, raised its head, and ^ave such a terrible 
howl, cry, shriek, that the well-trained horše became 
almost nnmanageable. Frank mastered the animal, but 
he burst into tears and sobs — the sobs of a strong man 
that nevěr sobbed before ! 

Before him stood Lion, his fatheťs great Newfound- 
land dog, giving one more great howl and cry of anguish I 

The sagacious creature nevěr came as far as the tilbury. 
He galloped away in the direction of the mansion, and, 
a quarter of an houi* after their meeting, Frank found 
him crouching by his masteťs cofl&n, where no one, even 
of the family, dared approach him. He seemed to say : 
" You háve only one way of remo\dng me. Kill me, if 
you please !" They did not kill poor Lion, but he died 
on Mr. O^Connor Moran^s grave ; and he certainly 
deserved a monument — that dog Lion did. 

Next day the heir of the 0'Connors and the Morans 
retumed from the churchyard to the mansion of the 
widow and orphan : and he needed little information to 
know that he had hardly any means, and had great 
responsibilities and urgent claims upon exertion. 

The blow to his mother was dreadful — ^stupefjdne ; 
and poor little Lelia lay like a fair young rose upon tne 
sofa, having wept herself into weary, weary repose. 

Frank lookěd at the amounts, and mastered the 
liabilities. Balancing resources and responsibilities, he 
found that the Great House could not support itself very 
long — could hardly pay for its own keep, not to speak of 
the keep of the family ; while he had only just taken out 
his degree, and had nevěr earned a guin^a in his life ! 
No ; we withdraw that observation ; because Frank had 
begun, some time before, to try his hand at the magazines, 
and had doně fairly ; and at the newspapers, and haa 
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done much bette^ How, nevertheless, was Lelia to be 
sent to school, and the widow cared for, and bimself 
made a barríster-at-law. 

Frank was his fatheťs son. 0'Connor Moran broke 
down, through the necessities of others, in bad times, 
crowding upon the necessities entailed by his ancestors' 
good living. But he looked the necessities in the face — 
ne nevěr shrunk- and, had he been spared, he would 
háve freed the old mansion. 

Frank had the fatheťs courage, and even more than 
the fatheťs knowledge, young as he was : and he had a 
duty. In fact, his heart felt a little oř the pride of 
responsibility mixed with bis sorrow ; for Frank was 
proud of the two beings that leant upon him, as well as 
fond — doatingly fond. 

He soon made up his mind, not without the counsel of 
dear Father Ned, of course, nor without his help in 
various ways. He would pay off the most pressing 
demands, particularly the poor servants; get rid of 
Btock ; suspend farming ; let the whole property, unless 
the mansion and garden ; pláce mother ana Lelia in the 
hands of Father Neá ; and cast his bread upon the waters 
in London, to earn enough for all of them and obtain his 
profession. 

Brave Frank I Are you to f ail or succeed ? Courage, 
frankness, a heart that can unveil itself to the angels, an 
honest and noble resolve— Frank had them all, because 
he was 0'Connor Moran's son, and he believed in God. 
He " minds the little sparrow." Frank thought " The 
lily's life is heeded. And mamma and Lelia ! He loves 
them /" 

Poor Lowry M*Cabe was to be sent away ; and so was 
Peggy Downes, and Nelly Mooney— away f rom the Great 
House ; after tiiey had spent almost all their life there 1 

" Wages, sir ! " cried Lowry M'Cabe, when called up 
for " settling. " " Wages, sir ! I doesn^t want no wages. 
Lay them in the dhraw'r for me. Wages, anah I I got 
lots of 'em from the masther ! oh ! the masther ! " and 
Lowry broke down utterly. 

" Well, but you know, M*Cabe— ." 

" I knows nothing, Master Frank, onV that I wants no 
wages now, an' that I'll stick to — an Til stick to th' 
ould house, so I wiU." 
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" We must send away some, M^CaDe. Mamma and 
Miss Lelia do not want so many servants, you know." 

" Oh ! as for that, Nelly Mooney wentto her unclelast 
night. ' She'd dhrop dead/ she said, * if she'd see the 
misthress or Miss Lelia' — God bless th' angel ! '' said 
Lowry : " an Peggy is to stay, an' I am to come up f rom 
my sistheťs every day ; an*. och ! TU mind eViything 
ríght till you come nome, Master Frank. Ask Father 
Ned, if I won't ! '' 

Clearly, it had all been settled 1^ the servants their 
own way, and Nelly Mooney, like Lowry M*Cabe, had 
got " lots o' wages from the masther ! " 

God bless the Irish working-man and woman ! We 
háve known them in many a country and tried them in 
some emergencies. True, true as the needle to the pole, 
their hearts turn to worth and kindliness ; and no bribe 
or penalty ever stayed their loyal devotion. ^ If they were 
better known, the world would be more just and more 
happy. 

Two months after this, two gentlemen were seated at 
a round table, in one of the best houses in Pall Mali — in 
what appeared to be the study ; and they appeared in 
deep ana eamest conversation when the servant xnocked, 
and entered with a mouming card on a salver, which 
salver he ppesented to the younger of the two. One of 
the gentlemen was about fíf ty, the other about sixty-three. 

" rray do not stir, M*Cann," said the younger, seeing 
his companion about to move. " I am sure you can be 
of assistance to me just now. This is the card of the 
young editor of whom I háve been sj^eaking." 

" Ye-s-s," answered Mr. M^Cann, in the indisputable 
nasál prolongation of a New Yorker. 

" 0'Connor Moran is his name." 

" 0'Connor Moran, ehl Please show me the card." 

Mr. M'Cann looked singularly long at the card, and, 
not puzzled exactly, but surprised. 

" Frank, too," he muttered. 

And, by this time, Frank 0'Connor Moran occupied a 
third chair at the round table. 

" Mr. Moran, sir, I am Mr. Partylink,'' 

Frank bowed. 

**I háve a good many strong testimonials of your 
\bility — some of them from men distinguished in politics 
.nd literatuře." 
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Frank bowed again. 

" You think youraelf competent to také the junior 
editoTship of * Tne Nineteentn Century * í " 

^'1 am noi)eful that I shall give the readers satisfaction." 

" Quite 80," answerod Mr. Partylink ; which meant 
'* of course you are." 

" You know our line, Mr. Moran % " continued Mr. 
P&rtvlink 

"WeU,I guess," put in Mr. M*Cann, "hďs struvto, 
eli ! neighbouri" 

" I háve read up the files. I také it that the line of 
politics is liberal on the whole, and that the páper tends 
more to the advanced liberíds than to the older schooL" 

" Perfectly right," answered Mr. Partylink. " But we 
mnst now be stirring, and en avant I you know. The 
free spirit grows in England. Old landinarks are being 
wom away. Dogmatizing Conservatives and dogmatizing 
Whigs are egually obnoxious — ahem," continued Mr. 
Partylink. ** W e are in the nineteenth century, and the 
body of men — those who are written /or and written ťo, 
in great commercial speculations like this newspaper — 
mustbe represented. The management háve made up 
their minds to that." 

" I comprehend," said Frank. 

" One of your duties, therefore, in the 'make up' of 
the páper, will be to select only such news, or permit 
only such news, to be inserted in *The Nineteenth 
Century ' as shall suit the advanced party. And entirely 
excludeold-fashioned things about churches, and all that 
sort of obsolete matter." 

Frank bowed. 

" Then, you know, when facts of notoriety or impor- 
tance, which seem to clash with the liberal views of the 
páper, tum up from time to time, your duty will be to 
give these facts their true shape and bearing ; and také 
heed that the description of them shall be satisfactoiy to 
our patrons.** 

No answer ; but Mr. M*Cann had put on a very 
quizzical look with which he regarded Frank. 

" No correspondence, you know, unless on our side ; 
we háve fíxed that, you know. And then no quarter for 
the Pope, the priests, and the monks ! " 

Frank had laid his hat on the floor beside him at the 
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beginning of the interview. He now rdsed it — very 
eently, however—and placed the leaf of it somewhat on 
nis left arm, and, ever so little then, he raised his nght 
hand. . 

'* I beg your pardon, Mr. Partylink," he said, " am I to 
nnderstand that the public opmion, as formed by * The 
Nineteenth Century/ is to be only the public opinion of 
the extréme party— oř the nearly extréme V 

"Yes/' 

" And, for this purpose, all opposing facts are to be 
suppressed ; oř, if they cannot be suppressed, they are 
to be shaped according to the tastes of the supposed 
patrons T 

" Certainly, ahem ! to be sure, sir." 

" And all correspondence that vindicates our opponents, 
or corrects the facts or argoments of our side, is to be 
bumed T 

" Why — why — ahem ! yes." 

"And as tne patrons of *The Nineteenth Century' 
malign and abuse the Pope, and T 

" Stop, Mr. Morau ! Are you a Papist ?" 

" Á most uncompromising 'Ultramontane P* 

A long pause. 

" Well, ahem ! well, how stupid ! and Sir John Farden- 
wall writes to me ! Mr. Moran, I f ear we cannot entirely 
understand one another." 

" Well, I guess %oť," added the quizzical Mr. M*Cann. 

Frank was just withdrawing. 

"I beg your pardon, young gentleman," said Mr. 
M^Cann ; " is it too much for an American to ask yoi^ a 
question T 

" Certainly it is not." 

" What was the maiden name of you,r moťher T 

" Moore." 

" Moore !" repeated M*Cann ; and he leant back in his 
chair, catching his left foot in both his hands, and raising 
his left toe nearly as high as his forehead. 

" Mr. 0'Connor Moran," the American went on, "I am 
stayiiig at the * Grosvenor.' Here is my card. Will you 
give me a call in two hours." 

Frank looked at the card, and his face lit up. The 
owner had asked what his mother's maiden name had 
been, and the strangeťs own name is " M^Cann." Two 
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facts that stirrcd young Frank to his souFs centre. Why ? 
Ah ! the reader must háve some patience, or read a certain 
novel 

Moore, of Moorefield, had a niece — well-beloved, and 
that niece is Mrs. — ^the Widow 0*Connor Moran. The 
lady, when young, had known a Mr, M^Gann. 

Mr. M'CaDn was the millionaire who had íonnded the 
"New York Morning Star," and "The Pennsylvania 
Democracy,'' and "Ihe Riaing Sun of New Orleans." 
That evening Frank 0*Connor Moran went back to his 
lodgings at Somerstown, near the little Roman Catholic 
Church ; and he held in his breast pocket an engagement 
at ^10 per week to correspond with two of the aforesaid 
papers, and he had a carte hlanche as to matter and f orní, 
as Mr. IVrCann " had seen all the testimonials," he said. 
" Same time," added Mr. M*Cann, smiling, " I know that 
these Jesuits stand to their boys always, and that you may 
not personally be known to the noblemen and baronets 
who introduced you to the luminary called ' llie Nine- 
teenth Century." And Mr. M*Cann again smiled. 

" It must be," Frank said to himself ; but he dared not 
ask any questions. 

" And see," Mr. M*Cann said, after he had been writing 
for half a minuté, " see, sir," he said, rather stiffly, as a 
thing is said when a man is not going to discuss the 
matter — ^when it is to be, and no mistake — " this cheque 
is for ^200— a small sum to help you into the saddle, 
you know. Do not say a word, pray ! Only see here, 
sir, that sum is to be repaid in Ume. The £\{) a- week 
shall be regularly to your credit at the bank of Edmund 
Broume és Co., Piccadilly." Not any more time now, 
Mr. Moran ; pardon me." 

" I am not going to make speeches, Mr. M*Cann. I 
accept your offer, precisely in the spirit in which you 
make it And permit me to say only, that, in my con- 
science, I believe what you do, gives you as much happi- 
ness as it gives me." 

" Good evening, sir,'' said Mr. M*Cann. 

'* Farewell, sir,^' answered Frank. 

And they shook hands and parted. 

We may feel easy about the Great House now. In 
fact, we might in any čase. Did not Lowry M*Cabe shoot 
snipe — the thief — and plover, and fish the Shannon's 
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Btreams, and not only keep nice things on the table, but 
supply the honest Peggy with money from Dublin market, 
and enable her to make her mistress wonder how far 
Peggy " made money go V* And didn't the neighbours 
generally bring their taxes to Peggy in the way of poultry, 
and a lamb, and a ham, and no one knows how much — 
not a single one of them ever wanting " the misthress to 
know." And '* bad right they'd háve to hurt the mis- 
thress's feelings, because she was always a poor woman's 
friend, and a poor man's, too, God bless her ! And suro 
Masther Frank is a great man, they say, in Lun'un, an' 
will soon come home in a carriage/' 

Well, Master Frank was a pretty considerable man "in 
Lun'un." He had made his way to the English bar. 
He had sent Lelia to the convent, the dear soul, where 
she grew to be — oh, such a lady ! He had saved the old 
house at home, and he had f urnished it anew, and he had 
prepared a new home for his mpther and sister in the 
ureat Metropolis. Not that they were to remain there ! 
Ňot at all. Frank was to let the Great House to a great 
man, for a term of years, because the great man had a 
great deal of £old, and a great love for hunting and iish- 
mg ; and by tne end of the term of years, as Frank could 
pretty well support his family in London, the old estate 
of the 0'Connor Morans would be free. 

Eight years after his fatheťs death, Frank came over 
about this great business, and had been a week arrived 
when he saw what he thought demanded an honest charity 
in the čase of Minny Hennessy. Minny was a favourite 
of the Moran family, and so was the able-bodied John, 
her father, and this made them vigilant and interested 
in her regard. Frank called upon tne mother of Minny, 
to say that " meetings '' between her daughter and Jack 
Hazlitt were not prudent or right, and that parental 
authority ought tobě employed, but all things should be 
doně quietly; He had that day crossed the Shannon to 
call upon Hazlitt, much in the samé spirit as he had 
called upon Mrs. Hennessy, little knowing how changed 
his f ormer young companion had become. He was on 
his wav to Hazlitt- ville, when Providence sent him to the 
spot where Jack Hazlitt was about to fall. 

Frank Moran returned home that night not nearlv in 
such good spirita as he leít But he f ound bef oře nim 
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something to animate any soul — his own mother and Lelia 
Moran. It was shortly after this we saw Mrs. Moran 
the first time — and another time was not necessary to 
remember her for ever. Tall, commandin^ in figuře, 
pale and grave of aspect, yet when she smiled almost 
transformed to youth, her smile was so genial, ivith dark 
eyes and beautiful arched eyebrows, nnder which rose 
and fell the long, silky lashes that gave the dark eyes a 
greater brilliancy. Frank's mother, at fifty, was stili 
*' young and beautifuL" 

As for Lelia, we háve been putting off a presentation, 
because we háve felt awkward alongside any picture we 
háve ever drawn, and we háve drawn some already. Lelia 
was nineteen and a Uttle over ; she was above the medium 
height, with dark eyes and the darkest aubum hair, from 
which a radiantly fair forehead pressed f orward ; the 
nose was a little aquiline, and the lips, rich in youth^s 
hue and freshness, were beautifully chiselled ; her neck 
was graceful and dazzliug fair ; her motion was like 
music, and her generál presence was surrounded by an 
atmosphere almost supematuraL Then such a voice, and 
such angelic ezpression, and such a gentle lady's manner. 
No one would ever think of her unshakeable resolution, 
unless he watched an occasional expression of her beau- 
tiful mouth, and the steady inquiry of her eye while 
she examined into character. Then Lelia was so good. 
"Papá always said that good deeds are always to be doně 
when they can^' she ušed to say, " just as much as bad 
ones are to be avoided," 

" Where háve you been T Miss Shoreditch would ask. 

" Why, I háve been down at Ned Guiry*s, looking after 
the children, as his wife is in the hospital/' 

" Looking after the children !" 

" Yes." 

" WeŮ, Miss Moran ! " 

"5o, you see, papá and mamma háve brought up 
Frank and me. rapa ušed to say that any one who 
declined to do a considerable qood, if he could do it 
without much trouble to himself, wclb not a Christian; 
and, in the samé way, that any one who did not prevent 
an evil, which could háve been easily prevented, was no 
Christian either." 

" Why, you do not say, I am sure— " 
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" Really, Miss Shoreditch," the old lady would interpose 
in her own dignified, leisurely manner, " do you not find 
it hard to imagine one * loving one*s neighbour/ aňd 
refusing to make an exertion for him which will cost little 
oř notMng, oř * loving God,' if one does not care how 
another acts towards Him, and will not prevent the other 
f rom acting badly, if he can T 

The truths are grand, but, alas ! how often are they 
ignored or forgotten. 

One month after this time, about the middle of Decem- 
ber, a notě fell on the path which ran round the hedgo 
enclosing John Hennessy^s cottage. It fell at Minny 
Hennessy^s feet. 

Minny stooped, looked around blushing, and put the 
notě in her bosom hurriedly. 

That night it blew a gale. Towards the moming, in the 
light of a fitful dawn, a yacht shot like a meteor down 
the Shannon. Right on to a bluff-rock it swept ! Its 
destruction seemed inevitable, when suddenly the sails 
wheeled round, the beautif ul vessel bowed in recognition 
of the touch oť the helm and the message of the wind ! 
The rock was rounded, as if by magie, and the yacht ran 
madly to the other side. It was magnificent handling. 

The next day Minny Hennessy and Ja<;k Hazlitt were 
missing ; but two men and two women were seen land- 
ing in the morning from a yacht, near Shannon Harbour. 
Inquiries in the town showed that they had made their 
way for TuUamore ; but whether they took train for 
Cork or Dublin could nevěr be discovered. The yacht 
was found safely moored, and it appeared to bear the 
name of " Hazlitt-ville/' which gives the reader a clue. 

The newspapers of tne foUowing evening announced : 

" Abduction oe Elopement 1 

"An A.M. of the Queěii's Collese and a farmeťs 
daughter, who lived near Balboro', suddenly disappeared 
two days ago from the banks of the Shannon. u p to 
the ijresent the young woman'8 character has been un- 
blemished. The whole thing would be a mystery if the 
gentlemari were not one of our * fast young men, and just 
hnished his university education.'" 

So we know the comings and goings of Frank Moran, 
and what happened in Pall MalL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHOWING SOMB OP NED THE YACHTMAN^S QUALITIES, 
AND WHAT CAME OF JOHN HENNESSY^S PUBSUIT. 

ED the Yachtman, and 0'Kennedy by name, 
is destined to a prominent pláce in our his- 
tory, and we mnst say he began to earn such 
a pláce very early. We háve no notion of 
drawing his character at present, because 
Ned wiíl be his own limner by-and-by; and, 
besides, we háve not much time for por- 
traiture until the fugitives are f urther away. 

Ned the Yachtman's last visit was to his f ather and 
motheťs grave, where he knelt very long, and prayed 
very ardently, and-^why not say the word 1 — ^he wept 
very deeply. It may be, as he said, that the tears were 
tears of love for themselves more than grief f or their 
loss : but, at all events, the tears showered down abun- 
dantly. 

Ned had gone to see his sister, a widow, who lived near 
Hazlitt-ville, to bid her a long f arewelL Ned of ten went 
to Currah, indeed everytime he could ; and although he 
loved a hurling when he could not háve a sweep in the 
yacht, he loved the home of the widow better than all 
the hurlings in the world; and he felt, in one of the little 
ones, a kind of sacred thing upon his knee. 

So Ned the Yachtman was almost like the f ather of his 
little nephew and nieces, and, in fact, he was so esteemed 
by their mother and the neighbours. If Ned caught a 
físh in the Shannon, the físh or the price of it went off to 
Currah ; and if he got a gratuity, as he often and often 
did, the money seemed like fíre about his person until he 
placed the shining coin in little Kathleeu s fat hand As 
for wages, Ned hardly ever touched a penny of it ; and, 

D 
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though the Boul of liberality, he nevěr took or gave a 
single treat 

'* The man that takés must ^ve," Ned would say ; 
'^ and the little ones ! Sure they belong to him thaťs 
gone, and to my own sister. I won't ate their share ! " 

And Ned did not '* ate their share ; ** and, bad as the 
world is, the young men admired Ned, and the old men 
made a parable of nim until he^became celebrated. 

A farewell to the little ones and to Mary was not a 
small thing in poor Neďs career, nor in the life of the 
widow either. 

The poor woman had known for some time that the 
voyage was imminent, because she had been employed by 
Ned in making small preparations ; but the re^ity kept 
itself out of her view. ín tnith, the poor thing would 
not allow her mind to rest upon the picture of loneliness 
and unprotectedness which forced themselves upon her 
now and again, when the tears roUed down her cheeks 
and fell upon the linen which she was making up for 
the joumey. 

The hour should come, however ; and the hour was of 
a kind that would not permit much demonstration. 
Secrecy was a kind of life and death necessity, and 
secrecy should be preserved even though the heart felt 
nearly bursting with the tide which made it throb. 

At íirst to avoid a burst was simp]v impossible. It 
way a cry— a subdued cry enough— followed by an ex- 
haustion, and then a tide of tears. 

" Mary, agrah ! Mary, look up ! " eried Ned, " look at 
the Holý Virgin there near the Vrass. Arrah, avoumeen, 
look at Maby ! There is the parting ! there is the part- 
ing, alanav ! " 

** O Ned, Ned 1 my brother ! my father ! the fath^r 
of my chUdher ! Ned, . . . Til dié ! Til die ! " 

By this time Paddy the orphan, who was seven years 
old, began to understand that his Uncle Ned was going. 
and the little fellow jumped right up on Neďs knee ! 
He caught his uncle by the coat collar, and he looked 
into his uncle's face. 

" No !" he cried, " no, you ain't goin' from me, uncle. 
I*m goin' to be good ; an' I'm goin* to mind my books ; 
an, uncle, see! Til fight Ned Nary, an' Pil bate híTn 
would wan hand tied, if you stay." 
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*^ Well doně, Fadéy," shonted Ned. The boy iras irre* 
sistible— " Well doně !" 

" Ah, but you know, Uncle Ned, if you go, the big boya 
will beat me 1 They were airažd of you, Uncle NcdJ' 

" No, Paddy, théy'll all purtect you for Uncle Ned'B 
saké, and for your mammy'8." 

Tne widow nevěr opened her lips, but kept rocking to 
and f ro on the poor *'bos3" of straw — ^the ottoman of 
the cabin. 

At length she said : ** Ned, asthore, I don't think TU 
ever live to see '* 

** Well now, Mary, yotf re a bad sojur. Ain't you ? An' 
we goin' to make Paddy a gintleman, an* Kathleen and 
Brideen ladies — ^ain't we f An' won't we see that boy 
dríving in his gi^ or jaunting-car — an' the girls playin' 
the pianer like Miss ^anny, God bless her." 

" O Ned, you*re like your sisteťs guarden-angel, Ned 
asthore 1 Goďs holý will be doně !" 

" Věry weU, now, very well ! Thaťs a good girl ! 
Thaťs right now." 

And then for some time all their little future was can- 
vassed, and Neďs projects and their emigration to some 
grand estate, and to great fíelds, and towering trees, and 
great rivers — in the midst of which Ned 0'Kennedy and 
Ned 0'Kennedy*s family would be reigning lords and 
ladies. 

The sorrows of the group softened in the midst of all 
the thoughts which love and sincerit^ portrayed, while 
Ned eloquently pleaded ; and the little boy began to 
clap his hands, and even the widow smiled. 

But the time was coming. 

There was a momenťs silence — ^then a little movement. 

" Mary, agrah ! " said 1^ ed- 

Mary looked ot him, and again the tears flowed, but 
silently. 

'' I'm afeara to ax id, Mary. I am, indeed." 

" Afeard to ax me — me, Ned V* 

A light came into the sisteťs eyes, and she started. 

" 'Tis something ! " 

** I know, Ned, acushla ! I know," she said, and im- 
mediately disappeared into her little bedroom. and was 
heard tuming a key in a chest-lock. '^ Afeara !" she re* 
peated— " afeard !" 
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And now — downríght radiant, looking like a saint 
with the light of bliss on her fíne face and figuře — ^she 
came forth irom the chamber. She was proud. She felt 
that she could do something great, and worthy of her 
brotheťs love and her own. 

She held in her hand a long, large rosary, with silver 
decade stones and large silver cross, and on the cross waa 
engraved the dáte, 1617. 

" Ned, agrah ! here it is," she said, and her voice had 
s, ring in it, ^' 'tis the beads of the 0'Kennedys; I tuck it 
out of our motheťs hands afther she dhrew the breath ! 
* Mary,' says she af ore she died, ' Mary, alanav, whin Tni 
gone, také the beads of the 0'Kennedys an' keeo it 
widout shame !' An' Ned, agrah i I did, didn^t I)" asked 
the simple and holý woman. 

" Stop, Mary,'' he said, " wtop !" 

Ned went down upon his knees. 

" Mary, Mary, I'll Jkeep the bades for you. Til také id 
for a blessing ; because my blessing is f rom you. Come, 
avourneen, put the bades upon your poor Ned*s neck — 
on my neck, darlin'." 

Suffocating she did so. 

" An' now, Mary, our mother loved you dearly, an' 
Trn sure our father an' motheťs blessing are in your two 
hands. Come, lay them upon your brotheťs head, an' say 
you forgive poor Ned aU ever he did to worry you oř 
pain you, agrah." 

That was the end. Ned ran — ran, and nevěr looked 
behind him till he came to the churchyard of which we 
háve made mention. There he knelt a long while, 
and he laid the rosary down on the headstone, and 
he cut a few branches from a withered tree near the 
grave, and he wrapped them in his bosom ; and, f urther- 
more, he raised a sod— a sod even green in the winter- 
time, and with reverence, as if he carried a holý relic, he 
carried that tuft away ; but before he stirred forth he 
knelt down and kissed the silenthome of his dead father 
and mother, three times, and he asked their blessing on 
his road. 

Notwithstauding Neďs treasures and hopes, his heart 
bore a heavy burthen. He travelled very slowly, and 
very often stopped to look around him, and even to think 
of the old times. Every inch of his way had its memory 
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ánd even history, and all this gave a life, a sentiency, 
Ned thought, to the old trees, and hedges, and shady 
nooks along the road to where he was to wait the moment 
of sailing. 

" Nevěr see ye again 1" Ned ušed to whisper. " Goin' 
away ! goin' away !" and then, poor fellow, thought they 
knew his sadness, and looked sad themselves. Poor Ned 
even stopped from time to time to pat the neighbonr's 
dog upon the head, and the neighbouťs horše, as he 
passed along ; it was a comfort, as he could not shake 
the neighbours by the hand ; and Ned 0'Kennedy felt 
as if the dumb beast understood him. 

But then came thoughts oř riches, and honour, and 
happy times coming j and it must be confessed that the 
presence of one of his three fellow-fugitives did a great 
deal to give the dark hour a light which was one of joy 
and promise. 

" What on earth, Ned, háve you got in that sacred 
comer ]" asked Jack Hazlitt, observing the frequency of 
Neďs glances at a certain comer of the yacht, near the 
prow. 

" Oh, somethin' good, Master Jack. Somethin* good." 

" Tobacco r 

" Me, tobacky ! I got enongh of that for nothing from 
you, faith." 

"Wellthen?" 

" Well then, *tis Irish clay, to put into my coffin if I 
die away from my poor counthry, an* a sod of shamrock 
for next Patrick's day." 

Hazlitt was going to sneer at the man's foliy, but he 
had soul enough yet to f eel a glow at the sentiment of 
his foster-brother. 

Ned had his arrangements well made, he was the 
essence of an organizer. The yacht was cleared of every- 
thing. The women and the yachtman were to make 
their way northward, and Hazlitt was in due course to 
join them. The pursuit would soon commence ; and, 
even for their own sakes, the pursuers should be baffled. 
They should be saved in špite of themselves. 

The fugitives made for Tullamore, thence to proceed 
by boat to Dublin, and from Dublin to their destination. 

Ned*s opinion was that they should spend two days, 
or more, at Tullamore, and allow the police the comf ort of 
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trying Cork and Dublin, oř ** any other pláce they liked." 
As for poor John Hennessy, he hoped Father Riordan 
would ^ do something for him, and íeej^ him at home.^ 

The parties stopped then in the town just mentioned — 
lodged separately — ^in different streets, in fact. Bnt 
about twelve o'clock, two days after their arrival, all the 
newspapers had the paragraph, and great tact and cantion 
became necessary. 

It was in these circumstances that Ned the Taehtman 
and his master met on the thiid day, each apparently 
hurrying in opposite direotions. 

They stopped just near the police-office. where the 
inspector stood smoking a short pipe, and tne constable 
and the "orderly" (very " disorderly" generally) lounged 
according to that ilk. A brief conversation between the 
travellers ended by Ned ndsing his wide-awake hat, and 
Jack Hazlitt waving his hand. They parted. 

Soon, and just according to the rogue's calculation, Ned 
heard a heavy but regular and rapid step approaching 
behind. 

" I say V* said a voice that sounded clearly interro- 
gative, *'Isayr 

Ned the Yachtman tumed round, looking anzious and 
innocent. 

'* Well r said Ned. 

" May I ask who that fine young gentleman is ? — ^I mean 
the gentleman you were speaking to awhile ago." 

" Oh, you mean Mr. Wood— the Hon. Eardley Wood." 

" The son of Lord Woodalll" 

" The Tery samé." 

" Does he remain long here )" 

" He*s goin' to see Lord Stanley. He was aidn' me 
about my masther.^ 

" Your master V 

" Tis, that Tm goin' to meet in Cork. Mr. Wood 
went to school with him, you know." 

" Who is your master, my man f 

" Why, Mr. Jack is, to be sura" 

" Mr. HazUtt T 

"Yis." 

'' And you are eoing to meet him in Cork V* 

** WeU, at Glinbrook, a pláce near it, I b'lieve. We 
meet at Passage by the f our o*clock train to^morrow." 
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" I see ; tliank yoiL Qood moniing." 

*^ Yier doně t* sald Ned, when the polic6inan's back 
was tumed. 

The policeman went to the inspector, and the indpector 
wenttothe telegraph-office, and the wires propnesied 
there ; and if there were not a hundred policemen at 
Passage to do honour to Ned 0'Eennedy and his master, 
it was not Neďs fanlt — nor that of the inspector of police. 

There certainly was a pursuit — ^a fierce and vigorous 
one. John Hennessy was frantia If he had been as cool 
as he was passionate, they couid not háve escaped. Father 
Biordan was one of the earliest consolers ; ne came im- 
mediately the flight transpired. Contrarv to all expec- 
tation, he deprecated John Hennessy 's wratL He believed 
firmly that tne girl had acted romantically, but not im- 
morally. He knew her well. It was only a few days since 
she was at her confession. All this would be cleared up 
vet " John Hennessy, my friend," said Father Eiordan, 
*' look out at the Shannon river;*tis daik and cold to-day, 
but it wiU in two months sing songs to the sunshine ! 
Look at your little garden ; the leaves are withering on 
the ground, and the germ is f rozen. But, John Hennessy, 
in two or three months the spring birds will court these 
stems, and sing for loy when they see the growing 
blossoms 1 So it will be with you ! So it will be with 
you !" 

" Oh, murther !" cried John. 

" Ah, John Hennessy, give us the two months—two 
months." 

" Mv child," cried John, */ my child ! Father " said he, 
*' my house is no longer mine. I am goiňg to be thrown 
on the wide world. But her shame ! — ^her sharae !" 

*' John Hennessy, don't speak of dear Minniďs ahamé 
in my presence. John, you and I were boys together, 
and I love you, old fellow — I do ; but Minnie is my 
daughter. And see you, John Hennessy, Ned 0'Kennedy, 
the father of the widoVs broosL the companion of un- 
f ortuna,te Hazlitt, would batter Hazlitťs brains in high- 
way or bye-wajr, if he saw him stretch a hand towards 
his pastor'8 child." 

John Hennessy and the pastor parted good friends, 
and John was much ashamed. Ned 0*Kennedy was 
really the anehor of bope. 
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John Hennessy had hardly remembered the f act of Neďs 
departure ; but he had always liked him well, and he 
trusted him. Here Father Kiordan made a wonderful 
point ; and when the flight of John's own servant-maid 
was added— the girl who had always been an edificar 
tion, and had been " reared on his floor,'' as the priest 
said, the poor father was overpowered. There was some- 
thing in it, he was compelled to admit, and " may-be 
he was too ready to condemn his poor girl." 

It must be remarked, however, that John Hennessy 
only surrendered the notion of his daughteťs moral crinii- 
nality. He feft the apparent elopement as a family dis- 
grace and an awful personál insult. Jack Hazlitt had 
not only flung back his threats in his face, but remained 
firm to his own resolution, and now triumphed in the 
discomfiture of Minnie Hennessy 's father. 

Indeed, there was some truth in the thought that Jack 
Hazlitt did feel a triumph. He was firm, to be sure, 
on the day of his meeting with Hennessy ; but then 
Hennessy completely he]d tne ascendancy. Jack Hazlitt 
was just the man to eeek and clutch his revenge ; 
and of all kinds of revenge, there was not one more 
esteemed by vanity than tne one which most sorely 
touched the poor yeomaďs pride. 

Woe to Jack Hazlitt if John Hennessy meets him 
in this world acain ! 

On the thira or fourth day after the flight, the ser- 
geant of the police-station made a professional visit 
which tumed John Hennessy's house topsy-turvey in a 
moment. 

The sergeant said the country was disgraced, so it 
was. There was a robber and a forger on the open 
road defying and despising the laws, and the unmar- 
ried daughter of a most respectable man in his company ; 
and, on the other side, the parent of the forger wilí 
not stir a finger. while the father of an honest family 
allows his heartn to be disgraced. 

" And Mr. Hazlitt lets his son off without any hind- 
rance T inquired John. 

"And you let your daughter away," answered the 
sergeant. " Little you know what people say," muttered 
the officer. 

** What people say ]" repeated the farmer. 
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" Yes, exactlv, Mr. Hennessy. They b^n now to say 
that you brougnt it all about to marry your daughter to 
a rake." 

" Many my daughter ! — my daughter T 

" Oh, no one thmks he will ever marry her • but they 
say you would nevěr be so easy under this dIow, only 
you intend to make well by it." 

" Me r 

" You T 

" Do you dare ^ 

" Now, John Hennessy, let us háve no quarrel. I do 
not want to give you trouble. Come with me. Make 
your regular declarations before the bench, and soforth ; 
and you and I will bring young Jack Hazlitt back in 
špite of old Hazlitt. He wants to hush it all up, by the 
way ; but we will disappoint him." 

So John Hennessy made up his mind to pursue the 
runaways — ^and we may feel assured he lost no time iu 

greparation. His f ace began to glow, and his heart to 
arden against Jack Hazlitt. 

" Come !" said he, striking his stick on the floor, 
" Come !'' 

And the pursuit commenced in earnest. 

Of course, nothing was easier than the clue to Shannon 
Harbour ; and the policeman and the father got all the 
news of Ned the Yachtman, and how that samé innocent 
personage was to meet his master in Glenbrook in a 
couple of days ; and how the Honorable Mr. Wood was 
there in Tullamore, looking for Mr. Jack Hazlitt ; and 
how the two women had gone to Dublin by the boat—and 
all the rest. 

" Thaťs all gammin," said the policeman, — " wherever 
the women háve gone the men are following. Glenbrook 
is a decoy 1" 

On applying at the police office, the inquirers were duly 
inf ormea that no pérsons of the description of Hazlitt and 
his servant had presented themselves at Passage ; and 
on the samé occasion both became satisfíed that the 
Honorable Mr. Wood and Jack Hazlitt were the very 
samé person. 

" When did the women start ]" demanded the Clare 
policeman, addressing his Tullamore companion in arms. 

" By the boat, ere last night." 
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" So they told yon they wauld ?' 

" So Ned 0'Kennedy said." 

" Then they did not start till this moming at 3 a.m. %" 

" How is that r 

" Why, man, do you snppose 0'Kennedy told you 
truth ? The women are in Tollamore, or on their way 
to Dublin, now.'* 

On searching at the women*8 lodgings, the Clare police^ 
man's supposition was found to be correct ; in fact, the 
boat had Deen very ]ate that day, and the conseqnence was 
that the differenoe of time between the arrivalof the pur- 
sued and pursuers could not be very great, if the latter 
made rapid way to Dublin ; so the pursuit to Dublin was 
íast and f uU of promise. 

Arrived in the metropolis, John Kennessy^s spirit rose 
as they obtained undouoted information of the rugitives. 
as well as of the part of the city to which they orderecí 
the cab ; and this time they found that the women had 
been met by two men— one apparently a gentleman. 

" We shall háve them !" said the policeman — "we 
shalL" 

In that ^^ shall"* was the ghost of an additional V, 
leading the sergeant to the lodgings of a sub-inspector. 

Fast they drove to the hotd. Horrible ! Tne run- 
aways were gone 1 

How tomienting ! The party had been seen, and were 
remembered at the European. They appeared in great 
spirits— and the servant was a wag. How provoking ! 
There. in that room, Minnie Hennessy had stood omy 
three nours ago ; and in that haU the villain Hazlitt had 
been lighting nis cigár 1 

One thing was re-assuring. The pursuers were nearly 
certain to succeed nezt stage. The fugitives had taken 
the slow train for Londonderry ; and the pursuers would 
be in that city nearly as soon by the mail train — ^in fact, 
they might even pass the run-aways en routě, and háve 
the felicity of biading them welcome on their arrivaL 
The policeman saw two more V Vs upon his sleeve i At 
all events, he has the right track now. 

It was íate when Minnie Hennessy and Peggy fonnd 
themselves on the landing-pla^e of Londonderry and 
a considerable crowd was gathered. The evening was 
hazy, but not chill ; and groups were here and there 
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looking at the yessels in tiie harbour, otí watddng the 
strangers wbo came down upon the wharf. Two good 
steamers lay alongsideliissing their ardour to commence 
their joiimey, ana outside, some small craf t tossed up and 
down, cold and ill-at^ease. A roar of laughter prodaimed 
high spirita in one group ; and loud talk, the spirit of 
debatě, in anotber ; one heard a wail as of misery in 
another. Friends were parting, we snppose, and the 
worid*s sorrows were demanding their pláce in London- 
derry landing pláce, as well as every pláce else. 

Minnie Hennessy was silent — ^bat Peggy was humming 
anirishair "Ma grah ctgus m^amnnaP* which means 
a person who fiUs not only the aneetions, but the intel- 
lect — and we may guess who that one was — ^when ďie was 
sharply pulled by the cloak, and started. 

"^ Miss Minnie ! What is the matter % Yon f ri^tened 
mel" 

But Miss Minnie had run right across the wharf. A 
nook, where a small ope left room to get outside the 
chain, on the shelving platform, was approached by an 
old blind woman. A moment would háve found the old 
woman in the sea ! Minnie, however, had seized her by 
the arm ; and in halí a minuté Peggy was giving her 
assistance too. 

There was no noise. The blind woman's voice was 
yery weak ; and she herself was easíly led. The two 
voung women brought her out to the narrow street, each 
having her by the hand. 

It is not wonderful — it is more usnal than thethought- 
less ever realize — an act of charity has changed the direc- 
tion of a lif e— or of lives, we should rather say — ^to-day. 

They went on for a few pačes when the old lady 
stopped them. 

*' Whither ayre we gayin, eh V said the blind woman. 

" Leading you home," answered Minnie. 

^ Ah, hame, hame, roa lass I hame, ah, weO, hame T 

" Yes ma'am. Where do you live T 

" Ah, you din na ken, lass." 

This was a little above either of the young women'a 
nnderstanding. 

" I was gaen hame jist noo," the old lady said. " 1 was 
a gaen to DollVs brse, when some wan tumed me away. 
D'ye ken Doll/s br» ) Ah, noo—noo suie. But you 
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háve a nice soft hand, young lady ; an' for shure your 
mither gev ye leetle waurk. Ware ve keend to mither, 
lassie ] You waad nay gaen away f ra er, would ye, as my 
dochter did 1 Ah, noo, you would nay laave poor mither, 
for your words come sweet, lassie, and your hand be's a 
gentle soft one. You wad nay leave yer mither I" 

Poor Minnie, and indeed Peggy, were in an agony at 
the unintentional wound the blind woman was indicting. 

" Your daughter lef t you, ma^am í" 

" Aye ded she ; but, lassie," she whispered, " lassie, 
hush ! you din na belong to the Orange party ! Hush ! 
Ah, my son ! my son ! They killed my son — my 
Arthur — at DoU/s brse ; an' he holded the cross in 'is 
hand— Arthur did. Ah ! lassie, I could nay see the 
blood o' 'is heart ; but look ye, my hands are cruel red 
f rom it, look ! O Arthur !" 

The old woman walked along, and made two oř three 
turns quite correctly ; and the three had now been a 
quarter of an hour oř twenty minutes away from the 
landing-place, when a well-dressed woman met them, and 
stopped them with a little cry. 

" Mrs. Graham ! Mra. Graham !" she cried, " a thoosand 
thanks, ma'am ! I could nay guess where she was.*' 

" Why, I was gaen to Dolly's brae." 

" Ah ! you should na' ga' thro' toon, you should na\" 

" Well, well !" laughed the old woman. 

" A wee bit deffed sence 'er son be killed, you know— 
a wee bit," observed the stranger. 

AU four entered a good business-place by the hall-door. 
Minnie Hennessy turned round and, looking out into the 
Street, beheld her father and the policeman moving 
rapidly on towards the landing pláce. 

" Glory be to God !" cried Minnie. 

The blind woman was Goďs messenger of love and 

alas ! iustice. 

Ned 0'Kennedy soon discovered the house to which 
his female friends had retired, and also understood from 
them that John Hennessy and the policeman had arrived. 
Ned had hardly believed the thing possible ; but never- 
theless he was not "to be taken at an ampliish" as he 
himself expressed it. The consequence of this was that 
he impressed u|)on Minnie Hennessy and Peggy the 
necessity of waiting at the blind woman's until he called 
for them, and suddenly retired. 
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Ned overtook the pursuers before they arríved at the 
landing- pláce, and so far from declining their company, 
made ri^t up to Miimie's father. 

John Hennessy was quite off his guard. 

** Good morrow, Mr. Hennessy," said Ned. 

John Hennessy's blood rose, but he made a strong effort 
to repress his passion. 

"Where's my daughter í— where's my daughter?" he 
asked with subdued passion. 

" Well, Mr. Hennessy, I*m not purpared to answer you 
that " replied Ned 0'Kennedy. 

" Murther ! murther !" cried the poor man. "Kennedy, 
I thought you were a good man * I thought once I would 
thrust you above any man in Clare : but " 

" But r asked Ned. 

'* You deceived me !" 

" Deceived you ! No, no, Mr. Hennessy, I nevěr de- 
sayved you nor any man," answered the yachtsman. 

" You took away my daughter I" 

" I was to the fóre ; aď do youthink Ned 0*Kennedy'8 
"bein' there was any harm to Miss Minnie, sir V 

John remembered the saying of Father Eiordan. 

" Where*s your master 1'* he suddenly said. 

** I can't telí you that. I minded ' number wan* to-day 
at the small chapel up in the sthreet. Til telí no lie — I 
can't telí you where Masther Jack is." 

*' Is my daughter with him ]" 

" I think she's in the samé pláce— thaťs all I know." 

" I think I shall apprehend you !" the policeman said. 

" By all maneš, sir, if vou háve a warrant ; an' be pur- 
pared for an action for aamages an' falše imprisonment I 
To be sure !" 

" Do not mind 0'Kennedy," remarked John Hennessy. 
^* Let US seek for the viUain ! —the ruffian ! — the '^ 

They were alongside when a postman shot into the 
yard, and went right up to 0'Kennedy. 

" Your neem 0'Kennedy ]" asked the postman in a 
strong north-country accent. 

" Pm the man, sir,'' Ned replied. 

** Letter directed to his ship. 'Tis from Cork." 

** Thank you, sir," Ned answered. 

Ned 0'Kennedý opened and read the letter, then 
raised his eyes to tne sky. 
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" Well, well, weU I" cried Ned 0'Keimedy. 
'* Look at that, Mr. Hennessy," sald Ňeá, handing 
him the notě. 

John Hennessy and the policeman simaltaneously 
perused the foUowing : 

" Vidoria Hotel, Cork, Wednesday, 

" Ned — ^This will reach Londonderry before the boat 
leaves. Don*t mind the Glasgow affair just now. The 
three of us will wait you here, and expect you by 
Friday night, at latest. Quick ! 

"Yours, 

" J. H." 

Hennessv shook his head as if to say, "AU is lost." 

A thought struck the policeman. 

" Show me the cover, please," he said. 

Ned handed the letter back again, and the policeman 
narrowly examined the name of the post-office and the 
dáte. He restored the letter, and in turn shook his 
head. 

The postman added, " This newspaper is for you, too," 
and handed Ned 0'Kennedy the Cork Examiner, in 
which, among the " arrivals," was mentioned that of the 
Hon. Mr. Wood. He pointed out the paragraph to the 
policeman. 

" I miscalculated," cried the policeman. 

" Och one ! och one !" cried poor Hennessy. 

The policeman had too humble an opinion of his 
sagacity, as he would háve seen if he had examined the 
make-up of the daring postman. The postman was the 
hopef ul Jack Hazlitt, wnom a friend in Cork obliged by 
sending the letter and Examiner to Ned 0'Kennedy, 
having sent, by Neďs advice, to Cork for that roguish end. 

The pursuers gave up the chase. 
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CHAPTER v. 

SHOWING HOW THINOS WENT ON IN COVENT-OAEDEN 
MARKÉT TWBNTY YEABS AGO; HOW LOWBY M^CABE 
SAW THBEE GENTLEMEN FBOM AMEBICA AT MB. 
GB0GAN'S 8TATL, AND HOW, BATHEB AGAIN8T THEIB 
WILL, HE BENEWED HIS ACQUAINTANGE WITH TWO OF 
THEM AFTEBWABDS. 

VANS[S, of Covent Gard^ was a pleasant 
eyening^s resort some twenty years ago, 
and may be even now for auglit we know. 
We háve heard it Aamired, and may-be 
enjoyed ; but the admÍBsion can hardly in- 
terest the reader. The "Rooms" were cer- 
' tainly very fine j and it was difficult, amid 
tJie glare of lights, the variety oíjíface and costume, 
and the eamestness of generál conversation, not to 
imagine one was playing a part in a monster civic 
banquet, or some huge stage banquet in a play. Evans's 
was a great pláce for meeting people — ^men of eminence 
in science andletters ; but particolarly for meeting those 
who admired the buskin, and lounged in the happy con- 
sciousness that the great theatre and Macready were so 
near. Mr. So-and-so, all linen from the waist, except two 
black stripes, which, comine round his shoulders, he held 
at the hips, was Dr. Gamell, the '^ Correspondenť' of the 
Star ; and the other gentleman, whose face was the 
f orm of a heart, allowing for black hair. and flat nose, 
was Mr. Godfrey, the novelist ; and the lady over at the 
eecond table from the end, jnst under the splendid 

{>icture of Mrs. Siddons, just using the opera glass, and 
ooking very much as if she had put on mak attire in mis- 
také — well, she is the celebrated — we know not what, 
and we suppose those who peruse those lineš do not care. 
Altogether "Evans^s Rooms" were a very entertaining 
pláce, and indeed improving, in a way, notwithatanding 
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the comical people on the small stage above, where an 
impossible kind of artist, standing on another impossible 
artisťs head, plays a violin, and the other impossible 
artist accompanies the former on a seven-keyed flute. A 
f eUow in a corner, worrying his poor f eet with cymbďls, 
and his lips with reed pipes ; and a clown, who looked in- 
clined to tum himself inside out, as well as upside down, 
were all wonderful to people new from the Emerald Isle ; 
but we hardly think tnat they were at all attended to by 
the generál company, who seemed more en^aged with 
their tables and one another than with anythmg else. 

We ought not, however, pass over the genial proprietor 
of those genial days, who paid polité attention to the 

fuests of the hotel, and just at the proper moment intro- 
uced them to the ^' Eooms," and charged them nothing. 
Bonifáce ! — Bonifáce was a man of true eloquence, as far 
as his speech went — ^select in language — true in f eeling — 
and musical in its cadence. ** Alas, sir, alas ! the world 
is changing, changing sádly !" he would say, and then his 
brows fell — dark, round, expressive brows. " All^ all, is 
for the materiál enjoyments of life ! Banquets, equipages, 
positions, sensuality — all ! The f oHage of the trees — ^the 
blue of tne heavens — the speaking beauty of the lily and 
the rose — the flowing stream, and the mountain and the 
sea, mean nothing now but carth and water — ^the world 
of sentiment is dead ! Yet, sir, what money could 
purchase the ecstasy of bliss that springs from the enjoy- 
ment of extemal nature, or even from the innocent sniile 
of an infant child V The guests at the hotel heard this 
speech a couple of times a week, and very often a couple 
of times a day ; and it must be recorded in the interests 
of truth and gratitude, that in a cozy box, curtained, and 
commanding the whole company, the oratoř frequently 
closed his speech bv handing round a tankard — a silver 
tankard — of spiced claret, which, like the Killamey 
echoes, multiplied his speech many times over. 

We must confess that we háve arawn on the readei^s 
confidence, and therefore must honestly say, that the only 
use we intend to make at present of £vans's Great 
Eooms is to employ them as a iinger-post, a fínger-post 
to the dwelling-place of a most interesting countrywoman 
of ours, and coxmtry-man (different persons remember), 
who abode in Covent Garden. 
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Mrs. Jurr Grogan and Mr. Jurr Grogan lived in the 
neighbourhood, and rented a green-groceťs stali, behind 
which there was growing up a green and hopef uí family. 
Mrs. Jurr was tne principál of the stali, and, indeed, 
some people said she was the principál of the family. 
But wnat will not people say 1 

Mrs. Jurr Grogan was about five-and-thirty, with 
flashing grey eyes, embrowned face, and dark hair, now 
tuming the colour of her eyes — that is, grey. She wore 
a deep white linen collar over a slate-coloured dress, that 
fitted her tightly^' and a snow- white apron, under which 
she had a pretty custom of hiding her bare hands and 
arms. She wore a bonnet, too — ^but not on her head : it 
hung f rom a string around her neck, with its face turned 
up to the sky, as if expecting something to drop into it ; 
and the frill of Mrs. Grogaďs muslin cap looked ^ust as 
if the bonnet was showing a set of verjr white teeth. 
Mrs. Grogan, as a rule, looked both determined and wide- 
awake ; and she " wanted only her right" (according to 
her own view) " from any one : but her right she would 
alwayshave !" Inlreland Mrs. Grogan always pronounced 
this word " righť' correctly : but in England she thought 
herself bound to accommodate herself to her own views 
of the accent, and she therefore called it " wighť' when 
beyond the Channel. 

We háve grown ten months older in our story, and in 
London a July day isoftena powerfulsolvent of humanity. 
Mrs. Grogan is at her dooř ; but now bušily engaged in 
arranging, and saving, and preserving her stock m the 
vegetable world. The step of the dooř is as white as the 
table-cloth, and the table-cloth along the open window 
is whiter than the whitest páper. The Spanish nuts 
keejp pleasant company with tne Seville oranges just 
beside them— -both made up like the bottom cut off from 
a pvramid ; and behind, on an inclined shelf (we could 
call it an inclined plane, only we are simple-minded 
people), were boxes of artichokes, nice kale, turnips, and 
parsnips ; and still further on were the loveliest nills of 
apples, pears, plums. and gooseberries, in the midst of 
wMch, as if to tantalize ill-used boys and girls, was an 
immense lake of strawberries. We shall say nothing of 
the laughing cabbages riding on one another on tables 
inside in the shop, and what Jurr called his " native land,'' 

£ 
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the mealy potatoes, lyin^ cozily by each otheťs side, 
enjoyiug peace and secunty till sammoned to do their 
duty. 

ISow Mrs. Jurr Grogan had enough to do to mind that 
stock-in-trade this warm July da^ in London. To be 
sure, there was a íountain near, m which the cabbages 
and cauliflowers -vtere treated to an occasional bath. And 
Mrs. Jurr took care that the outer guard of pears^ apples, 
oranges, and plums should be relieved by their inner 
companions f rom time to time, to give all an equal chance 
of good health. Then she had such covering witfa nets 
and muslins, and piling things up and taking things 
down, and arranging the red apples and the green, and 
watching the symmetry of her uttle world around her, 
that she had not much time to gossip, or even, as she 
herself said. she " hadn't time to be sick.'' If some 
people bougnt that health preservative, the doctors would 
be ^eatly relieved, but we dare not say more upon the 
subject. 

Mrs. Jurr Grogan had her grievance — ^Mr. Jurr, a fine, 
brawny, open-countenanced fellow of five feet eleven, 
who stood inside in his shirt sleeves and apron, and 
" nevěr did a hepny waurth." This was another improve- 
ment of accent adopted through respect for the country 
in which she dwelt. As to tne charge, however, there 
was a kind of simper about her mouth when she made it, 
and a kugh from the inside of the shop when Jurr heard 
it, that jointly gave meaning to the language of a domestic 
love, strong and eamest. The fact was, that she would 
not let Jurr out of her sight ; and the pride of her lif e 
was to see the pipe in his mouth and the bab;^ in his arms, 
and to hear him sing the praises of the Eiver Shannon 
by the fireside. We háve reason to know that " very 
good song and very well sung," often and often echoed 
behind tne shop in Covent Garden, on a pleasant Sunday 
evening when Mrs. Jurr, Mr. Jurr, and a couple of old 
friends from "home" came to transfer Ireland to the 
land of " the Saxon." 

And Mrs. Jurr loved her husband for another reason — 
he nevěr drank, though he had taken no pledge. His 
joy was his little home and his little children three, and 
iNora^that was Mrs. Grogan's Christian name. Nothing 
individual, nothing seMsh for Nora and Jurr. ^ Her 
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neem wus Nora Grogan,* she said — " Cronin by her 
fawther — and she^d nayvur bin obleeged to hang 'er 'ed!" 
Nora kept her affectioDS far better than she kept her 
sweet brogue ; but, as we háve observed, that was all in 
compUment oí the English nation. 

Mr. Jurr had another attraction for Nora, and many a 
one beside. He nevěr met an honest man in a *' JmuU ** 
that he did not strive to free him. Here, too, there was 
a quantity of affectation in Nora while her heart was 
Binging a melody. "Lending your meens agin/' she 
would cry, " goin' beel agin for thame peeple ove' at Sen 

Giles ! Well, I telí you^ Grogan " 

" Well, I telí you, Nora, darling, we must chance a 
little for a poor fellow in a hoult ; an' we won't be worse 
off in a twelvemonth I** Mr. Grogan would then look 
into Nora's face, and kias Nora, and cry out, " Why, ye 
thief, ye are betther plazed than me ! You know, yoii 
rogue, you thaught me to be mercif ul, as God, glory to 
His name, is merciful ; and I seed the laugh in your eye 
this minit !" 

" You are right, Jurr, agrah !" she would say ; " an' 
Holý Mary bless your heart, father !" 

Nora forgot to compliment the British nation when 
her heart spoke. 

Now, seated in the samé little parlour before mentioned, 
on an evening in July, was a man two inches taller than 
Jurr Grogan, and altogether^ of a powerful mould. He 
sat on a chair near the clock, which was in the right-hand 
corner as you enter, and, opposite him, stood a large 
mahogany chest of drawers. Between him and the samé 
chest of drawers was a space of twelve feet or more, on 
which stood a round mahogany table, and in the centre, 
next the drawers, was a fire-place, with mantel-piece of 
black marble, framing a grate that seemed bursting f rom 
the araount of polish, although the bars peeped through 
hangings of twisted páper with all the colours of tne 
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The good man before mentioned wore tight-fittingblue 
frock, single coUar. top boots, white corduroys, and a 
tumed-down shirt-Dand, which showed a neck — such a 
neck as Hercules is said to háve rejoiced in. Who is he t 
No other than Mr. Lowry M*Cabe, at present Hving a 
little way off Kensington Gardens, in a snug little square, 
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a snug little dwelling, with a verandah, Yenetian blinds, 
a flight of stone steps, and two knockers to the hall-door. 
Tbat is the present residence of Frank Moran and his 
family ; and Lowry is the samé thief who shot the snipe, 
and nsned the streams, and furnished the table at the 
Great House, and bewildered the good Mrs. Moran with 
the thought of " how far Nelly made money go 1" Lowry 
M*Cabe was half-brother to Mrs. Grogan, because Mrs. 
M*Cabe had the good sense to marry Mr. Cronin after 
Lowry's father reposed near Balboro*. 

T£ís was not Lowry M*Cabe's first nor his twentieth 
visit here to Covent Garden ; because Lowry had very 
little to do. Frank Moran minded his law and his litera- 
tuře, and Lowry's business was very much to mind hira- 
self, only he added quite spontaneously the care of Lelia 
and Mrs. Moran to his responsibility. For them, indeed, 
he had something to do. Frank kept a smaU phaeton, 
which was driven by a coachman f rom the li very stables 
where the horše was hired, and Lowry did the tiger — and 
a venr fine tiger Lowry was. He kept the phaeton clean — 
and himself ; helped Nelly Mooney just for good fellow- 
ship ; was ever on the look-out for a message for Miss 
Lena, or a word or a look, for Lowry worshipped her ; 
and when he could — not seldom — ^he nursed Mrs. Jurr 
Grogan's babv. 

In great glee they were this evening. The mother of 
Lowry and Mrs. Grogan was still alive ; and Nora's 
learning not being equal to her fíne English, and Jurťs 
hand being stiff, Lowry became the letter-writer to the 
"ould spot," and the grappling-iron to hold on to the 
widow. What love ! — what celestial charity !— -what 
poetry of profound feeling in this brother and sisteťs 
thoughts ! It is no shame to Lowry that the tears fell 
upon the páper, and none to Nora that she kissed her 
brother ten tímes while the letter was being read ! 

Gk)d bless your good hearts ! you are nevěr away from 
home and Ireland ! 

Mr. Grogan stood silently, and not less affected than 
bis wife and Ms friend. The letter finished, he took 
from his breast-pocket a post-ofice order for £Í ICto.. and 
he placed it reverently in the envelope. There was a íittle 
altar at the end of the room, and a little statue of the 
Virgin upon it. Jurr Grogan raised the letter. He 
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tipped the brother and sister on the shoulders. They 
understood bim at once, and all three went up to the 
little altar, on which Jurr laid the letter to the ola woman 
at home, and then they knelt down and prayed. Lowry 
had given Grosan £3 to get the post-office order, and in 
j urr'8 hands it had grown to £7 lOs. ! 

" Nuvur welcome you, you thief you 1'* said the happy 
Mrs. Grogan, when she heard Lowry cry out the sum in 
amaze ! " Well, what a desay vor you are !" she repeated. 

Reader — you háve the Irísh people before you. Surely 
there is a destiny before theuL 

Lowry M'Cabe was one day, as usua], nursing his young 
niece, when three gentlemen, well dressed, and wearing 
rings and chains that might háve cost a fortuně, caroe 
into his sisteťs stalL They had evidently come from 
some railway station not far off. because they carried 
small travelling-bags, and one oi them had a well-made 
bundle besides. The lady of the stali seemed to know 
them ; for the salutation was rather familiar for parties 
meeting only the first time, and a watchful observer 
might discover an intelligence in Mrs. Grogan's eye that 
had some history behind it. The gentlemen wanted a 
mielon, some gooseberries, and some kale. They would 
také them away themselves, too, one of them observed, 
as Mr. Oldenburgh, a small gentleman with black eyes, 
black hair, black beard, and wide-awake hat, happened to 
háve got room in his bag for all. 

Mrs. Grogan had " no second price," and, therefore, 
bargaining cost no time. 

The melon was chosen with care, and the gooseberries 
neatly papered, packed, and put up. The tallest of the 
three, Mr. Meldon, took out his purse, and, after compli- 
menting Mrs. Jurr upon her good looks, and paying a 
compliment to a fine little boy who at the moment 
rushed in medias res from inside, he handed the lady of 
the stali a sovereign. He then turned away, Mr. Meldon 
did, to speak on some indifferent thing to his two com- 
panions — it would appear, to give Mrs. Grogan time to 
procure the change. 

Mrs. Grogan placed the sovereign on the very tip of 
that íinger called the index, movin^ slightly and slowly, 
the palm of her hand downwards. Mrs. Grogan had her 
own way of finding the specific gravity of such solids, and 
was nevěr at fault 
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A smile passed over Mrs. Grogan'8 face — a very quiet 
one ; and sne turned towardt) her castomer, with a look 
— weU, a look of coniidence, rather. 

" Mr. Meldon," she said, " perhaps you háve got silver V 

'* Well no/' answered Mr. Meldon, speaking very much 
through his nose. 

" Do try/' said Mrs. Grogan ; and her face assumed an 
expression of the most horrible humour, while she held 
the sovereign still poised up on the af oresaid finger of her 
left hand, as before. 

Mr. Meldon's expression did not change much ^ but it 
did not manifest all the carelessness of his voice and 
manner. In fact, Mr. Meldon reddeued a little. 

^* Oldenburgh/' he asked, "háve you not got some 
sUver r 

" Why yes. Do you want any V* 

" Just give me ten shillings, please/' Mr. Meldon replied, 
and he looked at Mr. Oldenburgh very hard. 

Having received the money from his friend, Mrs. 
Grogan was paid the amount of her demand. She placed 
the silver in the till, which she shut to with a smirK, and 
the bolt of the lock shot to its pláce very meaningly. 

The gentlemen departed very quietly, and hardly looked 
át the nne little boy who now sat iipon the door-step. 

" Who are the gintlemen V asked Lo wry. He addressed 
his brother-in-laWj Mr. Jurr. 

** Who are the gintlemen ť replied Nora ; " would you 
like to know, Lowry ]" 

** Well, Nora r' 

" Well, Lowry, the tall man of all is a Londoner from 
Loosayanna. The little black man is a New York man 
from Kenmare, in the county Kerry ; and the roiddle- 
sized man (an' his name is Ghrink, more-be-token) is a 
Devonshire man, who was bred and bom in Boston, and 
arríyed in this couutrv only one month ago. Veckín thu 
dhrihair?" continued Mrs. Grogan, in the veruacular, 
meaning in English, " Do you understand, brother I '* 

« WeU ! well ! well— to be shure ! " 

" Yes, Lowrv," put in Mr. Grogan ; " an' if you pay 
me well, Til tell you where your watch may gofast.'' 

" Go fast r 

'•* Yes, be the poker !" 

" Aye, go fast enough," said Lowry, "Lun'un 1 Lun'un ! 
Lun'un !" he muttered. 
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" Now, Mr. Qrogan/' said Nora, with an aífectation of 
pettishness, " I will not hayve my customers backbited, 
so I won't. And see here, Lowry achree I don't be out 
by vourself much after the dark ; and lave a piece o' 
roaa 'tuně you an' the New Yorker. Mind what your 
sister sez !" 

To say the truth at once, this meeting was a f ortunate 
one for some people — one of those simple blessings which 
Providence sends, as He sends the aews and the stár- 
light, benefícent and patemal ; but which mankind so 
rarely values. If men watcned what they call the 
" chances" of life, they wouldfind more " design " in the 
'* chances " than their own best wisdom has ever been 
able to f orm. 

Some three months or four after this, about the 
beginning of November — a time fuU of interest for all 
the dwellers near St. James's-square, about eight o^clock 
in the afternoon, Lelia Moran was coming home in the 
phaeton, which now closed with a hood, glazed in the 
front. The lamp light was not very brilliant, and the 
streets not very full, as she quietly drove home from 
Mount-street, where business had summoned Lelia about 
six o'ciock. What the business was need not be 
mentioned ; yet we confess our readiness to give every 
explanation. Lelia was paying a visit to the Jesuits 
in Farm-street, and her vehicle waited for her in Mount- 
street, which runs parallel to the former, and in which 
the Fathers' residence is found. One can come in by 
the church in Farm-street, and find egress by the house 
in Mount-street ; and that is just what Lelia had doně. 
The speciál occasion of the visit we shall impart here- 
after ; but we may depend upon it Lelia had not left 
her mother, and her home, so latě on a winteťs after- 
noon, without something important enough not only to 
justify but necessitate her absence. 

Coming along towards Park-lane, and nearly approach- 
Ing Ficcadilly, Lowry M*Cabe, who had a sharp look-out 
for obstacles of all kindfl, rational or irrational, saw stand- 
ing at the comer of a street a man whom he would swear 
to be Mr. Oldenburgh, although his dress was somewhat 
different. His apparel was more stylish, and his generál 
make-up was more distinguished ; but Lowry held, as 
not to be contradicted, that he would anywnere know 
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the hang of a Kcrryman^s head, which he declared to be 
quite peculiar. What the signs to which Lowry alluded 
really were, we do not pretend to know; but Lowry 
turned his cheek a little towards the ground, and looked 
under his eyes. "Yorkshire" quite, when, in good 
humour, he undertook to do a man from Dingle, Kerry 
West 

Lowry instinctively put his hand upon his larga 
silver watch, which beat strong over his heart, in his vest 
pocket. He had had a watch now for six months nearly, 
and got ušed to the honour. For the fírst three months 
not a man in London knew the hour so well as Lowry 
M^Cabe, because there was not a half-minute he did not 
" look at the watch.'' And, in fact, Mr. Jurr Grogaďs 
witty remark about the "places in Lun'un where watches 

fofast,^* was occasioned by the danger to which his f riend 
i0wry*s watch was exposed by so frequently exhibiting 
its attractions. 

They were moving along quietly. mingling their 
wheel-sounds with the heavy crash of a latě dray, an 
omnibus's rattle of bells, and the whistle of the railways 
at the near stations. The lamps looked down like spirits, 
in quiet meditation on the vanity of human bustle and 
hurry. The lights of the phaeton contemplated far off 
space, and gaily nodded to tne passers-by. Down towards 
Holland-park a newsman was crying, " The Death of the 
Pope of Róme 1 " and nearer, a lonely girl was intend- 
ing to cry something, but she was staggering under her 
basket. She was making for the gate of the Park, and 
may-be for the Serpentine ! 

They had come to a quiet spot near the turn off to 
Curzon- Street, when Lowry heard a shuffle, a smothered 
hiccup, and íinally a fall. He turned his head in the 
direction of the noise. Three people — and only three 
people — he saw there • and one of them lay flat upon 
the ground. Mr. Meldon was the other — " the American 
gentleman." The appearance of Mr. Oldenburgh a short 
time before, the wammgs of Mr. Grogan, and the chaffin^ 
and conduct of his step-sister came upon Lowr^s mina 
together, and the next moment he stood upon the flag- 
way. So wonderfuUy active had been his bound, and 
light and easy, that the livery horše was apparently the 
only creature aware of Lowry^s absence. 
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It was clear enou^h to Lowry that some one had met 
foul play : and instinctively he placed himself on the 
path by wnich the aggressors wouid attempt an escape. 
Ue stood on the side of the city, because he knew the 
robbers would make for the throng ; and, poor fellow, 
while iixed in the resolution of catching the malefactors, 
nevěr thought of the man lying on the ground. The 
Americans — Mr. Oldenburgh and Mr.Meldon — ^hadtaken 
entire possession of Lowrys mind. 

Lowry was right. He reached the flags by a bound ; 
he rushed forward towards the fallen man. One of the 
thieves flitted like an electric light across the road, to- 
wards the Gardens ; the other, panting, foaming, and 
swearing, was in Lowr/s arms. In fact, he rushed into 
them, carrying to that haveu of justice a watch and a 
broken chain ! 

" I declare," cried Lowry, " I declare — Mr. Meldon !" 

The new-comer groaned. He groaned, but bow he 
struggled ! The feflow was verjr muscular — very active 
— and he gave Lowry some exercise. 

" Arrah ! Mr. Meldon, from Loosayanna," cried Lowry, 
" do now be asy ! Do you know where you are ]" [Tre- 
mendous struggle.] " Well now, see here, Mr. Loosay- 
anna, see here 1 Ain't you a f ool í Don't you see I 
could smash two like you — or three 1 Very well, then ! — 
see " 

And Lowry gave him a beaťs hug. 

Mr. Loosayanna cried out. 

"Well now, Mr. Loosayanna," said Lowry, warming 
a little, "Mr. Loosyanna, or Loosymamma, or Loosy- 
damnye — God forgive me for swearing ! If you don t be 
quite and civil, Mr. Loosyanna, Til break your head ! 
There now ť 

" Poalis ! poalis !" cried Lowry. " Poalis !'* cried he 
again. 

It is to be said to their honour that the police saved 
three or four respectable citizens the inconvenience of 
taking Mr. Meldon to the police office. The poUce came 
up in less than a quarter of an hour ; and when Mr. 
Meldon had been securely bound by a hempen ropě, 
fitted to him in the way of double wristband, Lowry 
duly charged the American citizen. A number of per- 
sons joined Lowry when they saw the work doně ; and 
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Mr. Meldon was compelled, Republican as he was, to 
accept the hospitality of Royalty, until he could offer 
some small explanation of now he came into Lowry 
M^Cabe's arms, carrying thither his ňeighbouťs 
goods. 

But the poor gentleman ? He is right enough ; and 
Lowry saw that soon. Lowry had not escaped Lelia's 
notice at alL She divined all. Most fortunately Frank 
was in the study, in the pleasant house near St James' s- 
square j and a few woras sent him thundering back to 
tne neighbourhood of the Queen's-road. Lowry, the 
thief, saw the phaeton, but nevěr minded a bit ; and 
long before the charge had been signed at the police 
Office, and Lowry bouud to come in tne morning to help 
the Queen in attending on Mr. Meldon, the waylaid 

fentleman, in a statě of insensibility, was reposing in 
Vank's study. 

The čase was a čase of garotting ; and the gentleman 
had been struck down by what is called a "life-pre- 
server." 

There he lay — pale, young, handsome, most distin- 
guished in his look. The aristocratic profile, the curling 
dark hair on his temples, his lips compressed cmd occa- 
sionally moving in command, and his fair small hand, 
and the one sparkling diamond ring on his left middle 
fínger, proclaimed a victim of no ordinary value. 

NeÚy Mooney was summoned from the kitchen * and 
she was supplied with tepid water and several bottles of 
Cologne. Frank only waited to open the straDger's vest 
and necktie, and then ran off for a doctor. Mrs. 0'Connor 
Moran came into the study at eleven o^clock, and sat at 
the head of the sufferer, saying her prayers. And the 
lamp blinked in at the window, like a poor fellow want- 
ing to sleep. 

Everything that Mrs. 0*Connor Moran could do had 
been doně to resuscitate the insensible object of her care ; 
but everything had been vain. He had evidently re- 
ceived a great blow, though no wound whatever ap- 

Eeared. She knew stimulauts might be ruinous, and 
athing was useless — ^and like a wise woman waited for 
the medical man. 

At length the doctor arrived, and came in gravely and 
collectedly. He saluted the kdy, looked around, and 
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then turned to his patient He looked at Mm steadily 
for a moment. 

" Gracious !'* the doctor said. " Is it possible ] Why, 
really yes ! Mr. Moran," turning rouna, " a dear f riend 
of mine has been saved, and the best oi men. Here is 
Sir Cmery Haydock !" 



CHAPTER VL 



BHOWINO WHAT TOOK LELIA MOKAN TO MOUNT-STBEET ; 
AND HOW 8HE SÁNO "THE í 
APTEEWAEDS IN BELGRAVIA. 



AND HOW 8HE SANO "THE SONG OP THE SHANNON" 




ILL this Christian world ever practise Chris- 
tianity ] Will it ever become wise enough 
to know its own advantagesí Who can say ř 
But everyone who thinks can compreheud 
how the samé Christian world is ever and 
always looking fur a harvest where it has 
nevěr sown, and seeking for the correction 
of a thousand evils everywhere but where it says they 
can be corrected. 

Nothing for which we are more ready than the admis- 
8Íon that Providence is the dispenser of all good ; and 
we not only recognize the truth, but we are quite well 
aware of the way of approaching Providence. Speaking 
scientifically, we know the laws bj' which His favour is 
conciliated and His anger aroused, as well as wc know 
how to transmit a message by telegraph, or turn a wheel 
by steam-power. What is extremely odd, however, is 
that when we want the message transmittted, or the 
wheel turned by the piston, we are sure to observe the 
laws which Providence has laid down ; but when we 
want other results, for which the samé Providence has 
given laws as explicit, though the eífects may not always 
be so palpable, we simply ignore them, or we háve re- 
course to them in a way that renders their application 
impossible. How many evils in the world entirely uf 
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our own making, and how many blessings for which we 
will not stretch out our haňds ! Beautiful and striking 
in its profound philosophy is the complaint that we 
" desert the fountain of living water/' ana we " dig " for 
ourselves "the cisterns" where not only the water be- 
comes fetidj but the cisterns break in o ar hands, and 
even the fetid water, bad as it was, flows away — "the cis- 
terns can hold no water." 

Whenever the world which acknowledges Providence 
will keep in harmony with Him for a year, we shall see 
how much He can do, and how much we can mar. 

Corning along Eegent-street, one day, Lelia was struck 
by the appearance of a very young, and very poor, and 
yery handsome little girL The child had a pair of cuffs 
in one hand — they were stretched upou a piece of dark 
pasteboard ; and in the other she had a box of matches. 
The little creature was pale, very pale, with large blue 
eyes and flaxen hair ; but the hair was matted under a 
broken bonnet, and the eyes had the sad expression of 
a,nxious suffering. Lelia could no more pasa by such a 
little creature than she could her nearest f riend ; and she 
stopped the phaeton to speak to her. Her name was 
Hammond ; sne was just tnirteen ; mamma was sick at 
home, and made the collars ; her little brother, seven 
years old, was sick like mamma ; and her father some- 
times was at work, and sometinies was not ; and they 
were all very, very poor, and sometimes very hungry. 
Mamma nevěr got up ; and her little brother crawl^ 
about the floor, rather than walked ; but he loved 
mamma ever so dearly, and he cried when he saw her 
face sad, and when she slept he laid his little head along- 
side her, and he was nevěr happy only when he lay there. 
Her name was Mary, and her orotheťs name was John, 
and that was also her fatheťs name, but 

" Telí rae, good child, do you not come from Ireland ]" 

" Yes, ma'am ; but I was ever so little when we came 
here to Lun^un, and brother John was bom here." 

" You go to church 1" 

" No, ma'am ; I go to the Kotholic chapel, please ; but, 
all the samé, won't you buy the cuffs ? Mamma has had 
nothing to-day, ma am, and brother is hungry. Won't 
you buy the cuffs, ma'am ]" 

" And are you not hungry yourself, Mary V* 
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" Mamma gave me onr last piece oř bread coming out 
this moming, and I wouldn't také it, indeed, ma^am, on'y 
I know'd the clargy was coming to-day — Mr. Wyndham, 
and he always helps mamma, Mr.Wyndham does,ma'am/' 

" Where was your father this moming V* 

The chilďs face fell, and she burst into a torrent of 
tears : but while choking with grief, she articulated, 
" Wilí you not buy the ca&, ma'am 1 Oh, ma'am do buy 
the culfs." 

The cuSa were bought at double their price, although 
Lelia daw they were beautif uUy executed ; and poor little 
Mary Hammond drew the large old white rock-spun 
shawl around her little shoulders, and somewhat over the 
poor cotton frock, while her little red ankles and broken 
Doots flitted along as if her life dependedupon her speed. 

Lelia did not return home at once. She felt an inde- 
scribable interest in little Mary, and not less in the sick 
child and mother. She would seek Mr. Wyndham — 
Father Wyndham — and try and see Mrs. Hammond. 

There was not the smallest particle of romance in all 
this. A čase of great need came into her presence, and 
with the čase came the law — tlie law of love, What the 
observance of the law w«as to effect in this world Lelia 
did not think about, but we know a lot of people ought. 
Perhaps a number with .whom nothing ever goes right 
might fínd in the observance of this law a change for the 
better, and many who complain of enmities and falše 
íríends, et cetera, et cetera, would find love growing out 
of love, as wheat grows out of wheat. We would recom- 
mend the experiment to any of the generál public who 
iind things going astray, and who — believe in God. If 
the last condition be not supplied, we cannot insist upon 
our counsels so forcibly. 

Lelia thought that buying the cuffs was a good thing, 
but only part of her obligation. If the life be more than 
the food, the mind is more than the body. A gen tle 
word from a gentle woman to a heavy heart bestows 
more felicity, and eams more gratitude than a luxurious 
meaL Assuredly we did not get the lump of clay to 
'^love,'' but only for its connexion with something 
nobler — and something in connexion with the Noblest — 
tíie Iníinite. Feeding people and clothing them is very 
praiseworthy, but those who think they fuliilthe primary 
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law by doing only so much will nevěr experíence the 
results of a systém wbich they do not work. We mean 
the Christian systém. 

Lelia had halí divined what she discovered on com- 
munication with Mr. Wyndham. Mary Hammond 
she found in a garret, emaciated to a frigntful degree, 
and sitting upon a bed of straw. She was pale, very pale ; 
but, unlike little Mary, her hair was dark, and neatly 
laid over brows low, defined, and aristocratic. Her eyes 
"were very fine házel, and flashed with the light of eter- 
nity. She had a month of a common type enough, and 
the ears were long and high ; but one forgot everything 
else in the delicate hue, the speaking eyes, and in her 
sorrows. 

The little boy nestled close to his mother. Little Mary 
was preparing tea. 

"O father,"she said, "the beautiful lady gave me 
a crown for mamma, and I can give her a nice potato I 
Can I not, f ather 1 And enough will remain to pay the 
rent ; and poor mamma and Johnny shan't be turned 
out, father. 

" "Well^ot much fear of that, Mary, at all events," 
said Mr. Wyndham. 

" Ah, no, sir," said the poor invalid, and she looked 
the father full in the face— not with an expression of 
pain ; yet two big tears rolled down her wan cheeks. 
" No, sir," she said, " no fear of that, indeed." 

" What a beautiful voice," whispered Lelia. It rang 
with a ring of a holý melody — ^the melody of gratitude. 
" But what of John í" asked the clergyman. 
" O father, poor John grows worse and worse ! 
Poverty has made him mad." 

"Mrs. Hammond," answered the priest, "I think a 
little more firmness on your part would háve been better 
for your husband." 

"But how could I be firm, father 1 In all his follies 
he has nevěr changed his love. The samé doating 
devotion he showed by my native hedges, he shows now j 
and nevěr a word of complaint." 
" Where does he get money to drink 1" 
Here was a dead pause. The cler^man looked roimd 
the room : everything that could be sold was gone. A 
broken plate or two, a small bedroom candlestick of tin. 
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a broken chair, a. stool or two, and a pot and saucepan, 
were all that remained. 

" You are latě, Mary, my child," continued the priest, 
as he saw her draw her nand under the counterpane. 
" You are latě, Mary," he said, with a sad voice. " I see 
your marriage ring is gone !" 

Now, indeed, Mary suffered. Lelia was a little 
terriíied — the paroxysm was so great, the sobbings weje 
quite convulsive : " O John ! O John \" she cried, " O 
John !" 

The poor little boy had his arms round the sick woman^s 
neck, and he said, " Mamma, mamma, mamma, I shall 
die !" the poor fellow said. And poor little Mary was 
over in a corner, crying as if her little heart wouldburst, 
but not loudly. 

" A most wonderful čase," said the clergyman, tuming 
to Lelia. " Here is a man of fíne talents as a law-clerk. 
He might obtain plenty of employment ; in fact, he 
might be a rich man if he pleased. And see to what a 
condition he has reduced his family !" 

" Why, then, he is very fond of them,'' cried the poor 
sick woman. 

"Well, Mrs. Mary** answered the priest, "I do 

not approve of the way he shows his fondDess ; and I am 
very much afraid that God will punish him severely and 
summarily." 

'* Oh ! pray for him, father," Mrs. Hammond an- 
swered, " pray for him ! The poor fellow would be so 
good only for th^ liquor." 

" But, my poor woman," said Lelia, " this sweet girl 
will be entirely lost, growing up in ignorance, and 
neglected by her father." 

" Well, no, madam," Mrs. Hammond said. " Up to 
this time I háve been able to teach her ; and my poor 
husband, when he is sober, is just as anxious about her 
as I am. He has nevěr asked her to seli her little 
books." 

" What can be doně ]" asked Lelia. 

" Pray !" answered the priest. " His conversion will 
almost demand a miracle." 

" Ah ! father, I think 'tis because he is so much down 
tbat he is descending." 

" How r asked Ldia. 
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** Well, madam, it is foolish of me to be making fairy 
worlds ' but I am sure, if my John could find himself 
now as ne wajs fíve years ago, with his home happy, and 
himself respected, he would nevěr again be the sot ne is.'' 

" You think/' said Lelia, ^ he lies prostrate in despair 
of rising V* 

'' God bless you, madam, that is my thought !" said 
Mary Hammond. 

Lelia had paid Mrs. Hammond several visits, and, 
indeed, others beside Mrs. Hammond ; and Mrs. Ham- 
mond was not worse ' and little Mary had brushed out 
her ňne hair ; and tne little skeleton began to smile, 

goor little fellow, when Lelia laid her fair hand upon his 
ead ; and all the time she was in the room he kept hold 
of her dress, and swung to and fro on his little foot. She 
was the fírst for whom he was ever known to stay away 
f rom the sick woman. 

There was even something better than the visiting, 
and the comfort and the improvement of the children, 
and the new life to Mrs. Hammond. Hammond had 
found Lelia there one day. He was half tipsy^ and a 
little . demonstrativa He was making proiessions of 
devoted love to his wife and his darling children, and 
calling himself all manner of hard names, and making aU 
manner of resolutions. He even went upon his knees, 
and raised his hands upwards, and appeared as if going 
to swear, but Lelia staved him. 

" Háve you dined, Hammond V she asked. 

" Dined !" he answered ; " dined, and my adored Mary 
there in want ! Dined ! and my little children cold and 
penniless ! Dined ! no, madam, I nevěr dine, I nevěr 
dine ; but, madam," he continued, ^ I am a drunkard — a 
mean, low drunkard — I háve become a liar, a cheat — a 
savage ! O Mary, why V 

" John, give over this — give over this ! Remember 
how much we owe the dear young lady, and do not be a 
worry to her charity." 

" Stay, Mr. Hammond," she said, " are you a man of 
honourable principles V 

" I háve been," he answered. 

" Could you be again— could you now f* 

'' O madam, how can I say— I am so sunk, so low, 
80 base !" 
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" Well, Mr. Hammond, will you try and be faithful to 
mer 

" To you ! to you !" a dash of old thought came across 
his brain, and he turned round and looked at Maiy ; she 
was again in tears. 

" Mr. Hammond ." said Lelia, " I am going home ; here 
is a half-sovereign. 

^ O madam, madam/' cried Mary Hammond. 

*' Pardon me, Mrs. Hammond," Lelia said. "I am 
going to try Mr. Hammond my own way. Joím Ham- 
mond, you will not leave this fortwohours ; 'tis now one 
o clock. You will then go and purchase a good dinner at 
the next boarding-housa Come back to your poor wife 
and little ones. Drink nothing, and be faithful to your 
promise to a young woman who has nevěr seen a man 
drunk in her f atheťs house ; and yet who believes there 
is good in you still ! WiU you promise V 

" As God shall be my judge ! 

"And drink nothing till we meet, the day after to- 
morrow ]" 

There was a pause now. Mary Hammond heaved a 
sigh, and the husband started. 

" I promise/' cried John Hammond. 

And John Hammond kept his word I 

It would be hardto calciilate how much care and sorrow 
there are in the world, which could easily be removed, 
and how much good might be obtained, which we nevěr 
enjoy, because we tsJíe our own way, which nevěr can 
be right. 

I AM THE Way lasts for ever 1 

Lelia was coming home from Mrs. Hammonďs on the 
evening when Lowry M'Cabe gave Mr. Meldon the honour 
of an Irish squeeze, and saved the Baroneťs watch — and 
lif e, it may be. The clergyman had informed her by the 
fiye o'clock delivery, that Mrs. Hammond was dying, and 
wished to see her once more. The afternoon call led to 
the rencontre near Brompton. And now the reader is as 
wise as ourselves on this matter. 

The Baronet remained insensible during the whole of 
the night, notwithstanding very copious bleeding ; and 
iu the moming the doctor preferred a bed made up in 
the study to any removal upstairs, or anywhere what- 
ever. Consequently, Frank had to manage as best he 

F 
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could in his law, and reading, and correspondence with 
the two American papers. 

Mrs. 0'Connor Moran was a discreet matron, and knew 
exactly what was her dau^hteťs pláce in this "whole 
business f and, indeed, Lena was conscious of the pecu- 
liarity of the situation. At all events, a man who was 
insensible could not be much danger to character oř 
peace; and hence Mrs. Moran was glad that Lelia should 
spend some portion of the night and morning in the 
study. The mother and daughter talked very quietly, 
and verv freely ; and a great part of their discourse was 
about John Hammond of Bloomsbury, and poor Mary 
and her children. They had made a small and select 
circle about them in two or three centres, and they be- 
came great factors and vendors of point-lace and of 
worked pocket-handkerchiefs. The motheťs exultation, 
though, about John Hammonďs conversion was more 
than aÚ the happiness that grew around the poor little 
family. 

" Lelia, darling," she would say, " anyone might háve 
followed the child, little Mary. Natural feeling, and 
even curiosity, might lead to that, for the child is most 
interesting ; but your disposal of your half -sovereign — 
that was so like your dear father ! You found the only 
healthful feeUngs that remained in Hammond— his 
chivalry and his gratefulness." 

**Fapa ušed to say that many a man was a rogue 
because he nevěr met anyone to trust him. I just remem- 
bered that, mamma." 

" Talk to a child as a man, and you make him a man,'' 
sald Mrs. 0'Connor Moran. 

About twelve o'clock Sir Emery Haydock showed a 
small improvement. Two spoonf uls of jelly, and one of 
Madeira, every two hours, had been prescribed, and Lelia 
was entrusted with suppljdng the Madeira this time. Sir 
Emery opened his eyes wide. Lelia was in morning 
dress, white, with a blue sash, and her hair down to her 
knees. It f ell half over her face as she stooped to do the 
nursing. 

" FeU from my horše !" said the patient. " Fell f rom 
my horše !" 

" Yon are better?" answered Mrs. Moran. 

" Better ť' he said, and he smiled. 
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" Pardon !" he resumed, very weakly. "I think I háve 
been dreaming. I saw something — something !" he said. 
" Beautif ul !" ne muttered. "Fallen from my horše 1" 
was always his last word. 

At the fírst gleam of consciousness Lelia fled, and was 
not seen afterwards. 

Lelia's class of thought was new to her. How hand- 
some he was ! How like some pictures of heroic people ! 
Then he had a frank, open expression of face. She was 
sure he was a man of fíne prínciples, like Frank or her 
father ! Did he see her ? We fear, we must say, that 
Lelia looked into the large mirror then. Was he mar- 
ried '^— or engaged 1 There was a little throb, like a notě 
of interrogation — a crooked little thing — at the end of 
the colloquy. Lelia fínally discovered herself in her new 
frame of mind, and she laughed outright at its absurdity. 

A little boy twelve years old, and a sweet young girl, 
crossed Lelia's mind, too, at that moment ; and she 
sighed for " long, long ago !" 

Lowry presents himself about half-past one o'clock in 
the drawing-room — blue body-coat, and brass buttons, 
and the fínest pair of white stockings, holding the two 
finest legs in England. Lowry carries the salver admi- 
rably — thongh, for a long time, he seemed to háve no 
exact notion of his own height, as compared with his 
neighbouťs. 

" Send them up." 

Lelia retired. 

'^ Ladv Haydock, Miss Haydock, and Miss Euphrasia 
Haydoct," cries Lowry M^Cabe. 

The three ladies enter, and the usual greeting follows. 

" The doctor has been to our house, and has relieved 
US of a great weight of anxiety. Myseíf and my daugh- 
ters arrived from the country only an hour ago, and most 
f ortunately the doctor came with the bad and the good 
ne WS together." 

" 1 am thankf ul that your son, Sir Emery Haydock, 
improves everjr moment." 

** I can see nim V* 

" Oh ! certainly. We— I háve only just left him !" 

" How can a mother ever thank you sufficiently ! And 
where is your noble-minded son V* 

Without having received an answer, the ladies rose 
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and went down staiis, preceded b^r Mrs. Moran. The 
study dooř opened, and there was Sir Emery Havdock. 

The defflonstration was not great on either side ; but 
that was sound judgment, because ezcitement might 
even yet be dangerous. He had occasional glimpses of 
Hfe, and they seemed to grow longer, each re-appearance 
of them. Before the faiml/s departure, at fíve o'clock, 
he had been able to hold some conversation. 

Some of the conversation posed his sister. 

" Euphee/' he said, " you navě been here so long — and 
up 80 long — ^and so kina !" 

'' I !" said Euphrasia. 

The Dowager put her fínger on her lips to wam 
Euphrasia not to contradict or cross him. 

"O Euphee, I thought you were younger, and 
dressed in white, with such beautiful hair ! and your 
eyes seemed to seal mine in some singulár way ! You 
must know they were — ^what is that I was saying? 
Euphee, you were wonderfully beautiful ! — wonderf ully !" 

" Keep quiet, now, my son— quietness is necessary — 
quite necessary." 

*' Just so. And see. mamma, who is the poor woman 
you told me of ] Weíl, I cannot remember. She " 

" Oh, well, my son, you will pain me if you do not com- 
pose youiself.'' 

" Hush r' the mother added, " Emery sleeps ť 

Ájiá so he did. He became so well, that aU notion of 
any member of the f amily staying with him was surren- 
dered. The thanks were proposed and they were kindly 
accepted. They had come as far as the halí; their 
oomage dooř was flung open ; the servant stood '^ atten- 
tion," when Lady Haydock tumed back hurriedly, and 
with a geniality which she had not manifested l^fore, 
she said — 

" Will you pardon my pre-occupation ? My mind was 
so full of my dear son, that I forgot another to whom we 
are all so deeply indebted. Will you allow me to retům 
and thank Miss 0'Connor Moran V* 

" Pray, my lady, be quite tranquil on that subject. My 
daughter hsA a singulár love for the occupation of nurse, 
though, I must say," she added smiling, " that as soon as 
Sir 'ĚoLery Haydock showedany appearance of retuming 
consdousness, she played the cowani, and ran away." 
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The Dowager was retuming, followed by the two 
young ladies, when Mrs. 0'Connor Moran cried, *^ Here 
is the delinquent herself !" 

The motheťs heart did swell at that beautiful vision. 
It was " of heaven, heavenly." The young ladies abso- 
lutely clapped their hands, particularly the youngona 

The old Dowager was staid and thoughtful. 

The interview was cordial, not long ; and when they 
reached the carriage Euphrasia cried to her companions, 
*' We háve seen Emery s dream ! Mamma, is she not 
beautiful r 

Sir Emery was able to depart for Belgravia in a few 
days ; but, as might be ezpected, he became a frequent 
visitor oř Frank. They became friends — strong friends, 
because they had views that harmonized on many things ; 
and when they differed on any subject, discussion was 
always improving. The Baroneťs opinion of the whole 
f amily was an opinion of the most enthusiastic kind — 
as far as enthusiasni is allowed to rule an English 
Baronet, or to enter into his composition ; and before 
long the ladies of the family became such admirers of the 
male and female portions of the CConnor Morans, people 
sald Frank was going to háve a large fortuně, and Lelia 
to become a lady. 

Lowry M^Cabe said a prayer for Sú* Mary Haycoch 
every day ; because when that gentleman was going away 
he beckoned his fínger to Lowry. 

" Věry thankful to you, indeed, my fine f ellow ; and if 
I can ever do you a service, you count on me." 

A notě was slipped into Lowry^s hand. 

Lowry had the curiosity slyly to uncover the corner 
with his left thumb, and he saw " Tbn." 

Lowry's heart beat. What a fortuně ! But it was a 
mistake. 

" Well, no wan belong to me uver was a rogue !" 
muttcred Lowry. 

" I beg your honouťs pardon I" said Lowry. 

" What is the matter T 

" This is a Tin. your honour," said Lowry. 

'^ Not enough ) ' asked the Baronet, smiling. 

" Och, tin timestoo much, an' more," answered Lowry ; 
" an' 'tisn't that I say it. Sir Mary, my family nuvur tuk 
a mane advantage of a mun." 
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" Oh, well /' said the Baronet, " I wish you tokeep that, 
M*Cabe, and I wish you good fortuně witli it ; you are a 
brave fellow." 

The carriage flew away, and Lowry absolutely danced 
into the house. 

" Glory be to God !" he cried, " I háve ňve pound for 
my mother, and five pound for my poor sister ; and glory 
be to God !" cried poor Lowry M'Cabe. 

There was true glory to God in that hpneat exclama- 
tion. 

Morning visits had frequently passed between the 
ladies, young and old ; and we must admit that Lady 
Haydock dia not manifest much of the jealousy usually 
ascribed to aristocratic matrons whose sons are suspected 
of undue attention to young ladies without a title. Lady 
Haydock conceived a prof ound respect for Mrs. 0'Connor 
Moran, and an affection for her daughter Lelia, so much 
80 that if she needed counsel regarding her son or her 
daughters, Mrs. Moran was very soon the person, of aU 
others, whom she would consiút. Nor would she feel 
embarrassed even at the presence of Lelia. In one word, 
by some singulár process of reasouing, Lady Haydock 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Moran did not want her 
son, and that she very much wanted Mrs. Moran's 
daughter. 

After three weeks oř a month, the Haydock family 
found themselves in Mrs. Moran's drawingroom waiting 
for Lelia and her mother who happened to be out. 
They found their way to the Church of the Oratorians, 
and were sanctifying the Advent. Lady Haydock sat 
down at a square mahogany table, and examined a port- 
folio with great interest. It was íilled with sketches of 
Irish scenery, made by her young. friend ; and among 
the sketches was one of the Great House, its woods, the 
hills behind, and the noble river. Of course, she called 
the young ladies, who exclaimed, " How beautiful !" — at 
least one did. We say owe, because Miss Haydock had 
got hold of a song which she found in manuscript on the 
piano, "words and music by Frank." Miss Haydock 
was so concemed in both the composition and the melody 
that she nevěr remembered who was there, oř where she 
was, until called twice by her mamma. 

Miss Haydock was about four-and-twenty, a little 
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under the middle size, with a slight stoop, which we 
suppose was fashionable, full dark, not black, eyes, and 
a wonderfully calm expression of countenance. The 
colour on her cheek was fresh ; but toned most agree- 
ably by the healthy fairness of a fair skin. Commonly 
she looked downwards ; but Lady Haydock insisted that 
it was thinking her daughter was, because from time to 
time she seemed to lose the topič of conversation ; and 
in fact to lose time and pláce with the conversation, and 
lose herself with them. Mamma often asked her to let 

Eeople see she had eyes, because she moved as if she made 
er way by chance, and escaped all moving things bv her 
good fortuně. But her mamma doted upon the eldest. 
She was so considerate, so kind, so self-sacrifícing, so 
humble, notwithstanding a capacity almost masculine, 
that she won her way by a benevolent good sense when- 
ever she met any who understood her. 

" Mamma," she said, looking first at the ground, and 
then slowly raising her large lids and broad brow, till she 
looked at her mother, " is not that a charming song 1 I 
should so much like 4:o try the music." 

" Come, 1 will try it,'' cried Euphrasia. 

" Not for the world," answered the elder sister. 

" Oh, why think of such a thing, Euphrasia,'' asked 
Lady Haydock. 

But Euphrasisb was unconvinced, and would háve 
played on if she had her way. 

Euphrasia? Well, Euphrasia was íust Lelia's age, 
and, like her sistjer, not tall ; but, unlike her sister, was 
everywhere at the samé moment, and everywhere watch- 
ing every one to do something kind and affectionate. 
She was petite. Her hands and f eet were those of a child, 
but her symmetry was so perfect, that, unless by imme- 
diate comparison with some one near, she looked tall. 
Her grey eyes, large, with long lashes, were all fire ; and 
her mouth, not large, but of strong character, gave her a 
fírmness of expression which raised her at once to any 
one's leveL Certainly, Euphrasia would háve no trouble 
in playing on dear Lelia's piano. 

The result of this visit and its cause we must now 
indite for the readeťs delectation and improvement. 

Young Sir Emery had carried away from his dreamy 
statě of unconsciousness the name of Bev. Mr. Wynd- 
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ham. He spent the best part of two days trying to find 
out who this Mr. Wyndham was, and he finally succeeded. 
He not only found Mr. Wyndham, but poor Mra. Ham- 
mond was astounded one day to see the handsome yoting 
Baronet in Mr. Wyndham's company. The Baronet be- 
came concerned with the thoughtof making Hammonďs 
fortuně, and restoring Mary Hammond to healtL 

We mix np most innocently our own ínterests and 
those of benevolence ; and why not the Baronet 1 He 
began to think of the manner and mode of enriching the 
poor law-clerk, and restoring himself to himself again. 
And forthwith Lelia Moran began to mix with his 
thoughts; and Frank, and Franřs guitar, and Lelia^s 
piano, and Emma his eldest sister, and Euphrásia came 
in * and at last Sir Emery Haydock made up his mind 
to navě an aristocratic Amatenr Musical Evening in Bel- 
gravia, and to allow the guests the privilege of making 
up one hundred pounds—or two, ii they preferred the 
latter amount. 

" He . really is half-crazy, my son is, about an Irish 
family, named Hammond. I think they live in Blooms- 
bury. They seem quite respectable ; and I think no 
better mode of doing the poor people a benefit could be 
devised. What do you say ?' 

" Well, Lady Haydóck, I will consult with my son. 
Lelia is young, too young/' said she, smiling, " for a 
debutante as a public singer." 

" But what ooes Lelia say to an effort for the poor T 
Emma Haydock asked, her head bent forward, and her 
eyes qpened wide. 
" AVell, Lelia 1" asked Mrs. Moran. 
" Well, mamma, I shall, of course, do what you like — 
and Frank ; but I would not care anything for success 
or failure — they would be nearly the samé to me, if I 
could help the Hammonds." 
" You know them, then V said Lady Haydock. 
" Perfectly," answered Lelia. 
Mra. Moran paused. 

" Lady Haydock, you must know that it is to us 

quite a mystery how Sir Emery Haydock discovered the 

poor Hammonds. We háve nevěr spoken to him about 

them." 

" I am happy," said the Dowager, "that anything will 
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result in bringing you and Miss Moran to onr house that 
evening." 

We Sad very much to say of the evening, ever so much ; 
but we cannot now even name the company — ^lords, 
ladies, baronets, knights, and squires. How Lelia looked, 
under the blaze of three chandeliers bearíng hundreds of 
wax-lights ! She wore the diamonds of tne 0'Connors 
and Morans too ; and Mra. Moran, with her psJe brow 
and queenly carriage, was perfect ; and Lady Haydock, 
whose breadth was enormous, in half evening costume, 
looked well — ^her face nevertheless was always cast in 
the imperative mood. Frank and the young Baronet, 
and some others, were fully employed in doing the 
honours; and "nnefellow" often fell from the lips of 
handsome dames, and even chevaliers, as Frank passed 
up and down. 

The concert was a perfect success. The Haydocks 
opened by a duet. Euphrasia then accompanied her 
brother in a ůňe bufo. Mr. Edmund Brown, of Pall 
Mali, the great banker, sang a few things from the 
popular operas, and there was a pause. 

Everyone knew something was in reservě ; but every- 
one did not know that that fíne young fellow, so busy all 
the evening, was a great artist in his way. Sir Emery 
stepped on the dais, where the piano, flute, guitar, and 
violin, seemed mutely complaining of want of employ- 
ment. He announced that Mr. 0'Connor Moran had had 
the kindness to afford them his services. 

Frank approached the dais, as he did all things, very 
modestly, out firmly. He knew what was in him, and 
he was too proud to be vain. He sang an Italian sonnet, 
and the audience seemed to forget it was a song— and to 
forget where they were. The Hsteners were transferred 
into some pláce where the soul seemed to live in a musical 
life. AbsoJutely there was a pause when he had con< 
cluded — people did not wish to tbink him yet doně. 
When they realized the situation, it was to make him 
sing again. This time the song was Irish, and everyone 
admired the manliness of the young singer, and admired 
the pathos of the melody — 

'' How dear to me the hour when daylight dies." 
At length came the vision of the seraph ! Frank, this 
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time a little proudly, ^ve his ann to Lelia. Lady Hay- 
dock had beeD, early m the evening, suggesting her own 
son for the honour ; but Mra. Moran, with a very quiet 
will, said, " Better Frank— better Frank." And so Frank 
led Lelia to the piano. They had always sung together, 
and their voiceš seemed to love like themselves. The 
voices so completely harmonized, that the idea of one 
undulating, unearthly, abounding melody fixed itself in 
the heart JhQ audience held their breath. The ticking 
of people^s watches became audible. And in the end — 
when the two singera slightly bent their heads, as if to 
sav "our task is doně," all limits were crossed— the 
sobriety of Belgravia, and its coldness, having vanished, 
and an applause which, perhaps, no one liked to give, 
burst from the hearera like a frenzy. 

Over and over again the brother and sister were obliged 
to enchant the hearera ; and the collection was made with 
singulár judgment — in the nick of time. Grojd rattled on 
salvers which were near relatioijs, and notes fell with a 
" whiff " upon the gold. The spirit was growing more 
and more — one hundred and eighty-seven pounds íifteen 
shillings were announced as the proceeds. 

^Qw Í£i it a number of people imagine the samé thing on 
an occasion like this, wnen no fair reason seems to lead 
to the conclusion 1 The announcement was received with 
jov and quiet marks of applause : but immediately the 
whole assembly looked towards " tne beautif ul Lrish girl," 
Lelia Moran. As if the success had been her success, aU 
seemed to think she would once more sing. 

Emma Haydock was making a strong čase with Lelia. 
And of all things in the world she Jiad the manuscript 
music in her hand. 

Frank stood quietly looking at them. and smiled. 
Lelia now looked into his face — ^a look ne knew, and 
one which he answered. He answered by offering his 
arm. Emma Haydock had gained her point. Frank*8 
music and poetry would be heard in " The Song of the 
Shannon." 

Af ter two words from Frank — saying that the song was 
a simple thing, and the music simple — Lelia played a 
majestic přelude, when, in raviahing sweetness, she dosed 
the evening by — 
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THE SONG OF THE SHANNON. 

T. 

Flowing on like the ages, and changeless as they, 
Id a movement unceásing, by night and by day, 
Like the agés I vary^ — the young and the old — 
Bearing dark clouds of sorrow and bright gleams of gold, 
I am onward and onward, and pant for the west, 
Where the oceán, my mother, will rock me to rest ! 

II. 

By the Clonmacnoise temples, I kneel on my kne^s; 

And I steal all in silence beneath the old trees ; 

And I spread out the sunbeams, when eve'8 shadows iall, 

liike a road for the Angels, beside the old wall ! 

And the round tower, shining like light o'er the graves, 
And the Great Gross of ages, I build in the waves ! 



III. 

And they kiss it like pilgrims, while traVling along, 

And they pat and oaress it, and sing it a song ! 

For, thro' long generations, they hid in the reeds ; 

And they heard the Monks singing and telling their beads ! 
Changed are all things around them, unless the old race, 
And the presence of Angels still guardiug the pláce ! 



IV. 

Now, I pause in my joumey, by old Balboro', 
Where the **strong hand'* once wielded the šword of the true, 
And, above, 'mid the willows, I move to and fro, 
Like the face of a mourner all haggard with woe ; 
Then, I madly rush onward, unable to bear 
The mem*ríes of sorrow that crowd on me there ! 

v. 

On, and on, nevěr pausing, by green fíeld and fane, 
Where the saints were made holý, and martyrs were slain ; 
I show forms of beauty, and old towers grim, 
And old ivy-clad gables that gáze on my orim ; 

Till I come to the green hills and gardens so fair — 
Where the great gate of Thomond looks out upon Olare ! 
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" I fear the forgeries of his name comiuitt«d hj hia 
aon,- and the amount of money stolen or abatracted by 
him before bis departure, bavě led to serious embarrass- 
ments. He íb honouring a\l the forged bills." 

" Jack Hazlitt 1 Jack Hazlitt 1" cried Lelia. 

" Well, I oxigbt to eay," remarked Mr. Brown, " that a. 
great share of the money weDt to pay what they call 
debts of honour,' incurred in various waya, and that to 
eniich himself did not seem Tery much the desire of this 
wildyoung man." 

" Who are the creditorel" demanded Frank. 

" One of our Iriah houaes, but we wil] not be presaing," 

" Good," said Frank. " Good-night again," Mr. Brown 
súd. 

" Good-night" 

And the family proceeded homewards, hardly ezehang- 
inft a syllable till they reacbed their residence. 

The cloůk waa chiming " two." 



CHAPTER VII. 

. AND HOW LITŤLB THE HAMMOMD FAMILY 
OAIKED Bř THK CHAEIŤY OP BELOBAVIA, 



T inay not be períectly artistic to aeparate our- 
aelves so long from Jack Hazlitt ; but as we 
are deatiaed for a protracted stay with him 
by-and-bye, we také the liberty of following 
tne bistory of the Morans, and seeing the poor 
KammonoB once again before we leave Eng- 

It was quite impossible for OConnor Moran not to see 
that he was a favourite with the Uaydocks, and tbat his 
society was sought by all of them, and almost equally. 
The Lady Dowager was enabled to presa her good wiahea 
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throiigh Frank's mother, and the girls through Lelia: 
while Sir Emeiy, of course, had perf ect freedom at alí 
convenient times ; and although he was very much 
devoted to Frank, he nevěr cared to conceal his greater 
devotion to Frank's accomplished sister. 

There was here a complication of which the worthy 
Baronet nevěr dreamt, and a complication on which Frank 
Moran had spent many an houťs anxious thought. An 
alliance with the Haydocks would be an advantage worth 
seeking; and notwithstanding his great occupation and 
his prudent self-restraint, he was conscious of a feelin^ 
towards Lelia's companion which he had nevěr experíencea 
before. Here were reasons for deep consideration, and 
regarding only his own speciál interests. Then the open 
admiration of Sir Emery for Lelia was a subject of equal 
importance for the consideration of her mother and ner 
brother both, and, in truth, they very frequently dis- 
cussed it. 

Time might aid others who could háve only to wait and 
arrange. The moment at which an arrangement would 
be proposed would be Frank'8 supréme difficulty ; and 
towards that he found them all drifting every day. 

" Mamma," said Frank one day, " I think Haydock 
should be iniormed of Lelia's dispositions.'' 

" Frank r 

" Well, mamma, I know he has not proposed for Lelia ; 
but do you úot think that a rejection after he has been 
long apparently allowed " to hope," as they style it, is an 
inconvenience to be avoided." 

^' There is no inconvenience equal to placing the dis- 
cretion of a family in danger. Frank, that will solve 
itself. We will leave it to Lelia's great good sense to find 
or také time and pláce. But what of your own čase, 
Frank — one which seems to me more important ?" 

Frank smiled gently, and took a turn or two across the 
drawing-room. 

" Well, mamma, what will you háve doně 1" he asked : 
and he stood looking at his mother as if he worshippea 
her. " You are nevěr wrong, mamma, you know — at 
least I háve nevěr known you much in error. Say." 

This conversation was nearly two years after the concert 
mentioned in the last chapter, and all tiie circumstances 
demanded an explanation, or the circumstances would 
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hurry the two families into relations by no means 
pleasaut. 

"You háve grown very cold in your manner to 
Euphraaia, my son." 

'^Yes, mamma, though certainly not in my feeling." 

" And the result V 

" Well, I think I became very mopish." 

« And she T 

" Ah, well r he said, « ah, well " 

" I can answer," said Mra. 0'Connor Moran — " she has 
got sad/' 

Frank made no remark. 

" Lelia/' continned Mra. Moran, " may be trusted with 
the eclairissement Dear Euphrasia shall suffer no longer ; 
and I only pray that we háve resolved to do onr duty in 
sufficient time." 

The difficulty cotdd hardly háve been met sooner. It 
takés time to (uscover certain relations. It takés time to 
see that they are not onlv reál but likely to endare. And 
with ingenuons and fresn souls takés time to surmount 
the awkwardness of supposing themselves of importance 
enough to make *' explanations" necessary. 

The crisis came. 

Frank Moran always went to the church of a moming 
when such devotion was practicable. His father ušed 
to lay great stress on that exhortation of St. Paul to 
Timothy, "Exercise youraelf unto piaty." Do what 
common sense prescribes. 0'Connor Moran would 
translate it : " If you practise your rifle to become a good 
shot, and your horsemanship to hunt well, why not 
practise your devotion to become a man of Christian hábit 
of mind í" " Haif the world are astray, my dear fellow," 
he would say to his growing-up son, " half the world ! 
Why, the thrée-fourths oř seven-eighths of them are 
astray in the way they set about getting on. Exercise your 
soul to be good, as you do your body to be strong, and 
you will get e verything. So says God. Off a fellow goes, 
and says his prayera or neglects them — nevěr heeds this 
plain law ; and then he wondera that anything is going 
WTong !" 

0'Connor Moran was ríght, reader, and his son had 
mastered the experíence that grew from his fatheťs plain 
teaching. 
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Why do men expect to reap where they háve not sown 1 

Frank, as< we háve said, always went to church in the 
mornings, when he could do so with justice to the many 
who retained him, and the obstacles in this way were not 
a f ew, and were constantly growing. However, there was 
one day, whose morning he nevěr had devoted to any- 
thing but prayer and sacrifice, and that was the anniver- 
sary of his fatheťs death. On that day the whole f amily 
went to Holý Maás, which they always succeeded in 
having offered for 0'Connor Moran's sonl ; and the inde- 
scribable grace was in their look and bearing, which is 
f requently a revelation of heavenly thoughts within. 

On the morning which introduces the present events, 
the family proceeded to Brompton — ^simply because 
Farm-street had been pre-occnpied by a celebration for a 
great and recent loss ; and they were entering the gate as 
the clock struck eight. The church is very devotional, 
and very convenient in its arrangement, being airy and 
broad, and the congregation, though large for a week-day 
service, could not be called a crowd. 

The moment was solemn to every one ; but of course 
much more solemn to the Morans. A vision was near 
them — nevěr left the presence of their souls all the time ; 
and the overflow of the old love, and of the old self- 
sacrifice, and even the high type of the old manly faith, 
came thronging and giving a life to the memory of 
CConnor Moran, that made his presence sweet and 
reál to his children and his wif e. ^ 

How magnificent is that " Communion/' How like 
the Almighty is that wonderful charity which binds earth, 
heaven, and holý suffering — the present and the past ; 
and sends the message of unchanging sympathy, even by 
the hand of Christ, to the dead and dear of the world 
unseen ! The " Communion of the Saints'' comes before 
US in the majesty of God, uniting together ages, nations, 
and races in the life of that " charity which nevěr dies ! 
Of a certainty the grave hath no victory over the child 
of the covenant, and in Ms re^ard death hath lost its sting ! 

" Preaching again \" Wefl, reader, we are going on — 
going to tellyou all in good time, and with all sincerityj 
but you must pardon us when thoughts of the deaa 
" stand knocking." We lose no time by a reflection oř 
two, oř by a little requiescaiU in páce, 

G 
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The altar Is covered with black - the tabernadeisdraped 
in weeds ; the fláme rises thickíy f rom candles of un- 
bleached wax ; the snow-white altar-cloth stretches along 
with its graceful falls at either end. The faces oí the 
woTshippers who kneel along the navě refiect the sombre 
appearance of all about the sanctuaiy. And a dim sky 
outside seems to harmonize the mouming and the solemn 
rite inside — combinin^ both in the memory of death ! 

There can be nothing more deeply affeeting than the 
wail of the Church in pleadingforher children the requiem 
day. Her cry is the agony of love — ^the grand, exalted, 
and heaven-brought love which kneels in reverence to 
the beings for whom it prays, and feels the mystery of 
that anguish which Bprings from deVouring affection, 
shaped by separation of supernatund content, '' Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sins of the world, ffitfe them 
peace /" she cries, no longer as on ordinary occasions, 
" háve mercy onus T ' All the wants and dangers of the 
living are for the time apparently forgotten ; because the 
eyes of the spouse are nxed on sunering sanctity. No 
Gloria in Excelsis — no prof ession of faith ; she will not 
even allow the minister to cross himself at the IrUroit ; 
the blessed sign this day is transferred to the book out 
of which he is going to pr^- No hand is raised, in 
blessing, over the people. The great or^an is mute — 
even the usual announcement that " Mass is oveť' is not 
heard ; the last word of the celebrant, in low tone, and 
bendingbefore the tabernacle, is, *^May theyrest in peace,'* 

The lamily of 0'Connor Moran were habitual com- 
municants of course ; but on this day the spring of their 
ardour was their union with their God. They were not 
at all alone. The number of relays that came to the altar 
for the kiss of peace, and made their offering of heart- 
homage on the graves of friendship and kindred, -was 
very considerable ; and, as was to be expected, those who 
retumed met those who approached, ana sometimes oould 
not help seeiujg them. 

Line after line had passed along by Frank Moran, and 
had broken up here and there, and resumed their kneeling 

Í)Ostures, before the familv rose to approach the rails. At 
ength, however, they did move towards the chancel, in 
that solemn recollection which became the augost rita 
A good many were still coming back, but not at all in 
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such nnmber as to make collision or crnsh ; and, as we 
háve said, no care could keep man or woman f rom some- 
times recognizing the party whom they enconntered. 

Frank Moran was destined for a serious distraction. He 
had come up three-fourths of the way to the sanctaar^ : 
and his whole soul was concentrated on the act of celestiaí 
union about to be accomplished, when, at his right side, 
a good distance away too, a figuře which he thought 
f amiliar passed down a little more rapidlv than the others. 
For a moment he started. The mind oegan tó discuss 
probabilities ; but the interior was soon mastered, and 
Frank peacefuUy proceeded to perform his duty. 

It wiil be readily comnrehenaed, nevertheless, that the 
thought had taken its hold, and that, though controlled by 
strong will, it could not be banished. After the duties of 
the morning, theref ore, and when the f amily had re-united 
for their retům homeward, Frank's pre-occnpation was 
very evident. He thought it better, however, not to 
advert to his impression or íftispicion just then, and he 
simply gave Lowry M'Cabe directions to proceed to St 
James's. 

A letter from Miss Haydock awaited Lelia, and was 
read at the breakfast-table, with an emotion which 
astonished her brother. He Ipoked first at his mother 
and smiled, then at Lelia, when at once his countenance 
f ell, for he saw a tear upon her cheek. 

*^ Lelia ! Lelia !" he inquiringly said. 

" Ah, nothinff, Frank ! Nothiug, mainma — only I am 
nervous after the morning, and " 

'^ And what, Lelia V asked Mrs. Moran. 

" Alas ! I fear poor Mary Hammond is dying." 

" WeU, my chifd, aud then T 

" Dying of a broken heart, mamma ! That wretched 
man has been lon^ a victim to his drunken fíts again — and 
no fear or hope is able to sway him. He has seen her 
decay hour by hour, and his beautif ul child hanging over 
her wasted form ; but to make the poor girl motherless, 
and send his wif e to the grave, are nothing to a drunkard." 

" They are not in want now ]" inquired Frank Moran. 

Lelia made no reply. 

" That large sum was, I am sure, placed in Mrs. Ham- 
monds own hands." 

" Yes, my son," said Mrs. Moran, " and very soon 
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taken out of her hands. The lowest roughs and most de- 
graded company had wasted every shilling of it in a year." 

" Then how háve they livedí" "HowT echoed the 
mother. 

" Yes, mamma." 

The mother looked at Lelia, who f elt her cheek buming. 

A light dawned upon Frank His eyes, like his soul, 
were dilating as the thought grew. He rose up and took 
his sister in liis arms. 

" Come, Lily, I háve it all ; your passion for sketching, 
and working, and teaching little Mary Hammond, has 
been turned into money — and you háve not now a picture 
in your portfolio, a penny in your purse, oř a piece for a 
bazaar ! You háve oeen trading, Lily. You navě been 
trading, and haudsome Mary Hammond has been your 
agent. 

A sweet smile answered the interrogatory — ^to which 
Mrs. Moran added : 

" Yes, Frank, Lelia haf wrought hard, and so has 
Euphrasia H^dock, to make Mrs, Hammond com- 
f ortable — and I dare say your own purse has paid its 
share of tribute to Lily's " cabin huntiríg.^' 

" Why 1 declare — I declare !" he cried in amazement, 
" Lelia, I saw that dress on you a fuU year ago 1 
and ^" 

" O my son. Lily has re-made her old dresses, and 
given all your allowances to the poor Hammonds, and 
people like them í" 

" And you, mamma.'' 

" Why, Frank," said Lelia, " mamma is more active 
than any of us — you know you are, mamma 1" 

Frank kissed his mother. 

" Thank God that gave me such a mamma f' he cried, 
" and gave me dear Lelia I" he added. 

" And poor Euphrasia !'' said Lelia. " Frank !" she 
said, emphatically, " Euphrasia is an angel 1" 

" I háve no doubt whatever," answered Frank ; but he 
added not. 

The silence of Frank Moran revealed more of his regard 
than along speech. He remarked that Euphrasia Hay- 
dock was a wonderf ul woman for her class and her creed. 
" With the grace and inspiration of the Church. there is 
nothing to wliich she is not equal,'' remarked Frank Moran. 
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" li you be not particularly engaged/' Lelia said, " we 
will go and see the Hammonds to-morrow." 

'' i shall certainly accompany you and mamma/' an- 
swered Frank. " Will Miss Haydock be there ]" he con- 
tinned, in a tone which he took no pains to reuder 
unnatural. 

" Obi yes," ánswered Lelia, " yes." 

And Lelia was tbankful to see the interest which her 
brother took in her friend Euphrasia^ because she loved 
dear Frank with more than a sisteťs love and she 
esteemed Miss Haydock with a sisteťs regard. Lelia was 
weaving webs in her owň irinocent way ; and she was 
weaving one that would bind endearingly Frank and 
£nphrasia. £ut how could it be ? Frank^s principles she 
knew, and how unalterably he stood by right and truth. 
How could she realize her dream or see it realized) 
When, however, has a true woman despaired of an object 
presented by hope 1 Not often. And, besides, had she 
not tié invincibility of prayer 1 "I know in whom I 
trust r' was Lelia's stand-point and ever-ready reply, 
when she planned a movement or ánswered an objection. 

Frank Mořan had more thán employed his own mind 
in considering the thoughts which occupied his mother^s 
and sister's. It re(iuired great caution on his part not to 
yield either to vanity or predilection in his intercourse 
with Miss Haydocí. Her preference for him was not 
concealed, and her value for any small attention he 
bestowed was clear to all her acquaintances. And then 
he could not help reciprocating a kindness so frankly 
accorded. But there was exactly the difficulty. He 
should conceal hiá feelings. He could not with honour 
manifest a feeling which, to a gentleman who once betrays 
it, is a pledge. He would not in any degree, for any 
honour, dignity, or advantage, appear to go. a road he was 
not determined to travel. He would spáre both, he 
thought. Theory ought to háve an account to settle with 
*' Practice," because " Practice is always 'mocking it, and 
marrinff it. 

Frank did not disguise from himself that his happiness 
was a good deal wound up with Miss Haydock — that he 
admired her abilities, dispositions, and generál priuciples. 
But what would her family sayí What would her 
brother and her friendssay 1 nottomentiontheuncertaintv 
regarding her own views. Frank was able to answer all 
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these questions sufficiently for a man who wants to try 
his fortuně. But Frank Moran did not want to try. 

Frank Moran would not háve what is called a " mixed 
marriage" on any account. He was a man like his father, 
who extracted from everything in the world all it couid 
give, because everything had a history that made it 
pleasant. Everything came from God Almightý, and 
everything made its " re|)orť' to thegreat Goyemor. The 
events of lif e were a-coming from the sky and going back 
again, and they all moved to a blessed music that gave 
every moment a charm. A " mixed marriage," Frank 
believed, could not be a " gift from on high,*^ and the 
incident itself could hardly ever bind man to paradise. 
" No, no," Frank ušed to say, " within the spán of such 
a union the inner life, whose light makes the joy of the 
hearth, has been quenched, and the thoughts and names, 
and the places and practices which fiU up the heart and 
imagination, must lie by like lumber. That is — what we 
love most, and reverence and worship mošt, and what the 
heart talks about, and what the tongue wants to describe 
and celebrate, and which makes up much of a reasonable 
man's true existence, is bann^d Then the children/' 
thought Frank. " Alas, Jack Hazlitt ! Poor Jack 
HazUtt !'' 

" Carriage ready," cried Lowry M*Cabe. 

" Věry well," answered Frank quietly ; and now found 
that he had been nearly an hoiir standing at a window 
philosophizing upon Euphrasia Kaydo(^ and mixed 
marriages, while his mother and Lelia had been waiting 
for him. 

Frank was always becomingly attired, and avoided as 
much as he could the effeminate practice of studying 
man-millinery for two hours ařter breakfast every day, 
and therefore he was soon ready. 

The party are on their way to Hammonďs house, and 
Lowry M*Cabe is proud of his shining chestnut— shining 
even under shining silver. Yet Lowry wears a look of 
care, almost of sorrow, to-day, because he had ventured 
upon a request to " Miss Lelia,'' and had been refused. 
Certainly the ref usál was made in a kindly voice and in 
gentle words ; but stiU it was a refusal of something on 
which the honest Irish servitor seemed to háve set his 
heart. 
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Věry likely no man in Lowry M*Cabe's condition, 
unless an Irishman, would ventiire to feel pain or pleasure 
in tbings which exclusivelv regarded nis master and 
mistress. To " do one's wort" and to " get.paid/' oř pay 
oiie's šelf as the čase may be. and to " spend one's own as 
one pleases," is the triple clause of kitchen and stable 
philosophy; and some cynics question whether tbe 
Durning of the house or the breaking of the young 
master^s neck would not produce the pleasure of a " new 
sensation," rather than tne agony of a new pain. But 
Lowry M*Cabe was quite a different species of domestia 
Everything in the house, and everyone, had a speciál 
relation with him. All the property had something 
sacred about it ; and God help tne easy-conscienced knave 
Lowry would get tergiversating : a quarter of an hour 
with Lowry would be more dangerous and troublesome 
than that gorgon-faced six months which appears the 
familiar spirit of " courts of law." 

Lowry nad taken an immense interest in the Ham- 
monds ; and many a time he came from Jurr Grogan's 
stali, in the summer time and autumn, redolent with 
beautiful odours of oranges and cauliflowers, and other 
f ruits and vegetables, which made the hard bed of sorrow 
more bearable. And he brought also tenderly-packed 
grapes for the wastiug Mary Hammond, and the nicest 
possible nets of bright, polished new potatoes. Many a 
blessing Lowry got, and did he not deserve them all í 
Ah, yes ! Lowry could háve drank his alms, and maybe 
enjoyed the madness ; but, then, he would háve yolun- 
tarily made himself a beast and incapable of gaining by 
Mary Hammonďs prayers, or the prayers oř anybody 
else who had leamed to pray. 

Clearly, Mr. Hammond had not kept his "pledge." 
Indeed he had not " Troops of friends^' gathered round 
him after the evening of the concert, and eager congratu- 
lations met him in the street and followed him home. 
He began to think he had " great friends," and he was 
often reminded of the samé. Indeed, he began to háve 
some such notion as that he had a kind of right and title 
to the whole thing, and that people merely recognized, a 
little latě, the merits which haa now developed them- 
selves. He resisted temptation for a while ; in fact, he 
thought 90 long that he need fear no longer. Not that 
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he thonght of drinking much. Not he. There was a 
medium in this as in everythingelse ; andas he now met 
many genteel people, and got a good deal of writing to do, 
he " would not make himself remarkable" by rigid " teeto- 
talism ;" he would také " one glass of wine or two — ^no 



more." 



So Hammond took " the one glass of wine or two ;" 
and soon the home of quiet and piety was changed into 
a den of confusion and blasphemy. The health of Mary 
Hammond waned with the hope of her sanguine soul, 
and she again lay upon her little bed, and again Mary 
Hammonďs little girl knelt constantly by her side. 

But now the little girl was seventeen, and as she looked 
with her large brown eyes yeamingly upoň her motheťs 
hectic cheek, the mother felt a pang like the pang of 
death because her child was so uneonsciously beautiful. 

Foor Mrs. Hammonďs goods had been passing away, 
and hardly any of the money remained now. The 
drunkard forcibly seized the Little movables, and drank 
them down as draughts of fate; and any employment 
became impossible, because he was unable to follow any 
calling. In these circumstances her condition required 
her to send her child to pledge and to seli, and little 
Mary preferred the evening for her duties. The crea- 
ture had an idea that people remarked her and 
" would know her," and would tnow she was selling her 
clothes and that she was poor ; and little Mary had not 
yet subdued herself enough to be indiiferent. 

The daughter f rom time to time encountered disagree- 
able sayings and doings ; but was generally able to get 
off without any lengthened conversatión, until one even- 
ing in October, when she had been a little further away 
on her errands. She Was coming back from the City- 
road, and had left St. Pancras a good way behind her, 
when, passing through a lonely street between St. Pan- 
cras and St. Giles, sne was overtaken by one who had 
the appearance of a gentleman. He saluted her, but she 
quickened her páce. He rapidly foUowed, and easily 
gained upon her until he ovei took her. She tumed and 
looked at him then, and saw that he was not drunk uor 
ferocious-looking. 

" Stay," he said, " stay, little one. I wish to speak to 
you." 
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Mary Hammond stopped. 

" You may walk on with me," he said ; " I will be a 
protection to you." 

Mary walked on, but walked fast. 

''You are Hammonďs daughterr demanded the 
gentleman. 

" Yes 1" answered the child, in astonishment. 

" Oh, 1 know you are/' was the reply ; " and I think 
I can send your father some money. He is hard-up, I 
should say." 

" Yes, indeed, sir; he has not much money." 

" Weíl, I shaíl give you some. Yes, I shall. Would 
you like to live in one of these houses, and be a lady V 
demanded the stranger. 

" Yes, with my mamma," answered the girl, timidly. 

" Well, then — really — ^really you may be yet in one of 
these houses, and the ówner of all it holds !" 

" Oh, sir !" 

" A f act. Suppose someone likes you very much " 

" Oh, I wánt to go home, sir." 

" No, no— ^here is my house — you must come in to 
get the money for your father, you know." 

" Oh, sir ! I must go home !" 

She had promised her poor mother nevěr to enter any 
house on any account unless the house to which she had 
been sent. 

" I must go, sir," cried the child. 

Wí:. " Ah ! weD, then " said the gentleman, placing his 

hand under her arm. 

A hall-door opened with a latch-key ! Mary had been 
pushed just inside the threshold. She was going to 
shriek aloud, when something swept herself and the 
gentleman back to the stairs' foot, and looked as if it 
were about to dash them summaríly to pieces ! Mary 
tumed round in mortal dread, and beheldí—why, Lowry 
M*Cabe ! 

Lowry came in the very moment he was most useful, 
and Jurr Grogan was with him, and both were bound for 
some pláce in the neighbourhood of the Hammonds. 

The gentleman made no row. He saw with whom he 
had to deal. And, besides, there was something about 
" smashing the neck of any blackguard," which he heard 
drop from M'Cabe, and which he thought important. 
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Evidently Lowrv eould smash a inan's neck. What, then, 
if in his judicial capacity he made the mistake of sup- 
posing him — the gentleman — " a blackguard !" 

The gentleman thought the sooner they parted the 
better ; and Lowry found out the Hammonds and their 
wretchedness. 

It was the last day Mrs. Hammond was in deep want, 
and her daughter nevěr again was made a messenger. 

Now what was Lowry'8 difficulty about his young 
mistress going to Haramonďs 1 It was the difficulty of 
a chivalrously gentle feeling. He knew the poor woraan 
was near her end, and that the démon of the beer-shop 
possessed the debased dmnkard. He thonght Lelia 
might witness a scene that wguld shock her. And to see 
Lelia suffer ! Why LowryM*Cabe to prevent pain oř pang 
" to the angel,'' would go around tne wide world on a 
pilgrimage. 

Is it not " possession hj an evil spirit V^ Hammond "was 
refined : he loved his wife and daughter ; they were the 
pride of his thoughts ; and he would die for them ! Yet 
for the intozication of the brandy-bottle, the samé man 
would strip them ! starve them ! Yes ; seli them, and 
make a present of them to Beelzebub, if Beebsebub came 
with the bribe of.a keg of grog ! 

Lowry was not much mistaken. 

In due time the party háve arrived at their destination. 
Loungers gather near the carriage, and curíously examine 
the young lady. The gentleman, however, is rather a 
restraint upon their fervour, and Lowry gives his whip a 
few ominous cracks. Two whitened steps are ascended. 
A long entry is travelled, and a stairs not over firm creaks 
under the weight of the visitors. One flight — two, are 
passed. There is a silence everywhere around them. 

On the third landing, their attention became fixed by 
a long gurgling sound, succeeded by silence ; then another 
— ^ana silence again ! Another. 

" Hush ! Stand still — she is just dying," whispered 
Mrs. Moran. "Hush I" 

A moment — one — and a girFs shriek, a shriek of 
mortal agony, confírmed Mrs. Moran^s anticipations. 

" Come in now," Mrs. Moran said. 

They opened the dooř ever so gently ; no one inside 
seemed to mind them. The dead body lay upon the paUet ; 
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the little glrl hung over it.sobbing, as if ber poor beart 
would break. Tbe feet anď ankles of tbe corpse were 
uncovered, looking rigid and wbite like deatb, and across 
tbe knees of bis dead wife, groaning and sbouting alter- 
nately, and sometiines cursing bis destiny, or talking tbe 
maudlin sentiment of beartless improvidence, lay Jobn 
JSanuQond, as belpless as excess qould make bim. Tbe 
room' was not very bare. Tbere was a neat little table 
and some cbairs and drawers, and tbe grate looked 
sbining af ter tbe band of little Mary. 

Lelia gave a start. 

At tbe bead of tb^ bed, a little in sbadow, and covered 
by a fall of tbe curtain, a iigure knelt, and tbe person 
ardentlv prayed. 

Frank Moran followed tbe direction of Lelia*s eyes, 
and soon saw tbe samé apparition. 
' " Why, Eupbrasia !" Lelia ardently wbispered. " Eii- 
pbrasia, my dear, dear Eupbrasia ! You bere 1" 

Eupbrasia Haydock raised ber eyes gently, and tbey 
were filled witb tears of loving syrapatby. 

Sbe rose and approached Mrs. Moran. 

" My dear Miss Haydock, you seem to suffer ! Tbis is 
mucb for cbarity, but God wiU reward it" 

Frank now came forward, but Lelia was before bim, 
and be bad to wait. 

At last Frank Moran, evidently moved deeply by tbe 
scene, presented bis band. 

"No more tban I might bavě imagined," be said, 
" tbougb I could not bavě expected it.'* 

Miss Haydock beld ber prayer-book in ber band. 
Frank saw tbat a number of sinali pictures peeped out, 
and a large brass cross was on tbe cover. 

He looked at Miss Haydock, and tben at tbe book. 
Sbe understood bim at once. Sbe smiled very quietly. 

" Yes, Mr. Moran," sbe said, " Mary Hammond and I 
are of tbe samé faitíu At tbe gates of deatb sbe pointe d 
out tbe narrow road by wbicb we sbould approacb, and I 
commune witb ber now." 

Frank Moran realized tbe vision of tbe morning. It 
was Eupbrasia be bad seen going to tbe rails or comiug 
from tbem at Brompton. 

Tbe next evening little Mary bad a bome witb Eupbra- 
sia Haydock, and Hammond was qualifying bimself for 
tbe mad-bouse, wbere be fínally found bimself. 
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That night before Frank and Lelia parted, he remarked 
hcilf cliídinglf : 

" Yon kuew, Lelia, that Miss Eaydock had been re- 
ceived 1" 

"Yea, Frank," 

"Ah! Lily." 

" Well, Frank, tou know thff secret was not mine, oř 

Íau and mamma shouid share it And the Baronet bas 
nown it for a mOQtk Both sisters háve been received, 
you know." 

" Thank Qod !" Frank exclaimed. " They háve cer- 
tainlyhad the reward of charity." 

" Singulár," said Lelia, " you were the only one from 
wkom Euphrasia wiahed her change concealed. I meau 
pariicidarly." 

" Yousay soí" 

" Indeed, yes," 

Frank Moran mused, bnt the mosing was evidently a 
pleasant one. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

BHOWING HOW JACK HAZLITT AND BIS COUPANIONS 
UAKE A VOYAOE TO NEW YOEK, AND HOW JACK 
HAZLITT MAKES aOME ONPEOFITABLE ACCJOAINT- 
ANCES. 



íf Y one who supi>DseB that Jack Hazlitt went 

to Cork oř to Liverpool ia search of detec- 

tives, who perchance might light upoa him 

from the newapaper announcements, would 

be verymuch in error. Jack Hazlitt had had 

the advantage of a University education, and 

the further advantage of clever men's expe- 

rience, who many a time entertained one another with 

hair-breadth escapes of " wild fellows" while dodging the 

police. The stupidity of those "apoonies" who went to 

Cork, liondon, oř Dublin waa a positive disgrace to 

genius ; aud, if caught, such fools deseived their fate. 
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Had they not Galway? Had they not Belfast 1 Had 
they not Londonderry— Scotland— the Clyde, and the 
world widé í To be sure they had ; and though Jack 
hardly anticipated the dignity so soon, he made up his 
mind, if ever he were " on the run," that he would give 
the honour of his attention, in the fírst pláce, to " bonnie 
IScotland." 

It took both time and — will the reader believe it ? — 
tears to bring Jack Hazlitt to the resolution of abscond- 
ing. He had an untouched spot íq his heart for his 
mother, the " best, kindest, and dearest in the world," as 
he always called her. For Nanny, before he went to the 
Queen^s CoUege, he had a boy-love that was chivalrous, 
and a brotheťs love that was active and pure ; but in 
college that love suffered a homble wreck, <ued, and was 
buried. How was it % — ^how did it come to pass í Alas ! 
the greatest merit among Jack Hazlltťs companions was 
the least sentiment; ánd when youth comes down to 
this sad depth, the light of honour is gone 1 There was 
immensity of truth in the speech of the proprietor of the 
Covent-garden Hotel • and the lives of our youths, where 
the competition is in licence, is an apt illustration. The 
torrent roars along — and the rich mould yields, and is 
swept away ; plant, and shrub, and green grass are car- 
ried off, until only the rocks and the clayey substance 
remain ; and bud, fruit, or flower cannot grow ever more, 
for ever ! 

It is a half irevelation of fhe f uture to say that Jack 
Hazlitt became careless about Nanny. Šelf has driven 
out the honour of humanity in such a cjase ; and then 
šelf stands forth as a prophet of what is to come. At fírst, 
a remark about Nanny was worse than a blow given to 
her brother — we mean by a remark the introduction of 
her name, at all. One less fresh or more insensible 
af terwards, bore something worse touching his relative or 
his friend. Another laughed at the quíikerly nonsense 
of tying up people's tongues regardinff things which 
everyone knew. And then the claims to beauty, fortuně, 
position, and a fuU vaticination of the future of all the 
temale friends of those present were freely discussed — 
until Jack Hazlitt began to think his sentiment childish 
and his objections unmanly ; and having once " tumed 
the corner,"' as he expressed it in his sad misf ortunes, he 
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běcamé much worse than anyone in " the Great Havanah 
Club." 

But the mothér kept her hold in spíte of the power of 
vice, and the dangers created by corrupt intercoorse. The 
queenly look, of which Jack had always been so prond ; 
the gentle voicé, that might be sad but nevěr angry ; the 
wearďess care that had hung round him, and cherished 
him, and bome with him since he wasa little boy,Bnd had 
so néarly made a man of him Tvhen he.was sent far ai^ay 
f rom his home, had hold upon his memory. The father 
was nothing. He was nevěr coňsistent, and waš often 
unjast ; but the mother ! ever explaining, ever ezcusing, 
ever hoping/ ever warning — ^warning so lovinglv— and 
nevěř, nevěr seeniing to háve a thought unleifó of himself 
and Nanny ! How could he break her heart 1 How 
bring her grevhairs with sorrow to the grave ? 

However, tne die was cast ! He owed hundreds of 
pounds — debts of sensuality and honour ! The revela- 
tion should soon be made, and himself disgraced for ever. 
To suppose his father would help him was out of the 
question. His mother could not Father Eiordan was 
too poor, even if he were approachable. Whatwashe to 
doí He would depend upon his fatheťs pride — his 
f atheťs love of his wife and daughter — he would become 
a forger and a robber ! He cashed bills in several banks 
during the interval between his retům to Hazlitt-ville 
and his escape by the Upper Shannon ; and, we regret 
to be obliged to say, he leit little money in Hazlitt-ville 
behind him. 

And Jack Hazlitt had a conscience according to his 
kind. He had been always kept with a hard hand, he 
thought The money woiild be hÍ8 in a short time, and 
he only anticipated his right. His f atheťs proprietorship 
was nothing when the son was in such need. No man 
could think of such a thing ! And of course those old 
superstitions of divine retriDution here or hereafter — ^the 
*'' Great Havanah '' had long since clearly demonstrated 
that they should be relegated to the region of amiable 
romance. With those he had a long time ago shaken 
hands and parted. Indeed, we must add that Jack 
Hazlitt had very strong doubts whether the laws of {Hro- 
perty were not a pure invention, by which knowine ones 
in the old time locked the coffers which they callea their 
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own ; and whether a new statě of society, where those 
who did nuthing should share the fortures of those who 
worked hard, was not the arrangement which natubs 
intended. !N^ature in this oase means every maďs hobby, 
or disposition, or instinct, and means her power, in the 
supposition set f orth, not only to eat her own oSisprin^, 
like some bad beasts, but fínally to eat np eyen herself 
by her philosophy ! 

Londonderry, Glasgow, Edinburgh, a quiet rest in 
Dunblain, and over near the Trossachs, and a Christmas- 
tide at Dundee. Was not that an excellent arrange- 
ment, and worthy of the Queen's College and a liberal 
education? What was more, the male companion of 
Jack Hazlitt had engaged as a porter in Greenock " until 
called for," and the yowig woman, the female whom we 
f ormerly mentioned, acted as a kind of companion to 
Minnie Hennessy. 

With all these wise precautions, and wise proceedings, 
and plenty of money, it is not very wondertul that Mr. 
Eardkíy Wood, his man Ned, and two " young persons " 
going under his protection to friends in America, were 
received wfthout suspieion on board the CentauVy and 
treated with the attention which Mr. Wooďs luggage 
commaud^d. A busy dayit was, that Wednesday in 
February, when these f our new-comers came to také their 

51aces on board the liner just named. What confusion ! 
'runks running wildly on men's shoulders in this direc- 
tion ; portmanteaus swept off in that ; women burning 
with exertion, and carrying bundles of every description, 
cotton handkerchiefs tiea up, band-boxes, hat-boxes, 
pillow-cases, bolster-cases, and a lot of men bending and 
s weating under black and brown deal chests, that looked 
as if they were fiUed with iron bolts, they were so heavy. 
All kin(ís of goods, packages. and bags. were at the samé 
•time scattered between peopíe's legs all over the deek ; 
and all kinds of people ran up and down, or shouldered 
their way up and down, looking for things lost or mis- 
laid, or for friends whose names they^ cried out like 
Stentors, while the missing party was just beside them. 
There were some two or tnree readiug newspapers, and 
two or three taking notes, and here and there were young 
maidens weeping : whilst oneman looked over to Birken- 
head very steadily— looked steadfastly, but nevěr saw 
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Birkenhead, oř cared for it a bit. That man was shed- 
ding tears, and tbinking of bis motber and bis sister and of 
one more, wbom be sbalí nevěr see more. Tbe gentleman 
is Mr. EardleyWood, wbom we bavě recognised to be Jack 
Hazlitt Tbe two " young persons " wbom Mr. Wood is 
taking to America are bušily engaged arranging tbeir 
cabins — very snug apartments tbat make a kind of crea- 
cent around tbe entrance to tbe grand saloon, and can 
bardly be called second-class accommodation. Tbe 
younger of tbe two is Minnie Hennessy, travelling as Miss 
Carroll ; and tbe otber, wbo is simply called Kate, is 
really Peg Doberty — big Jobn Henne38y's servant maid. 
Botb looked sad, but tbey are not weeping ; and one 
migbt observe, by lookingonce or twice, ber maid was to 
be ber sole companion. Hazlitt and Ned tbe Yacbtman 
were to consort and approacb tbem, " only wben called 
npon." 

Leave-taking is over at last Tbe ancbor bas been 
bauled on bóard. Tbe crowd bas adjoumed from tbe 
vessel to tbe landing-stage, and tbe steam-tug screams 
and bisses, and roars and cbokes in its effort to be off. 
GracefuUy tbe noble sbip wore round witb tbe quiet 
dignity of a lady— an old lady — in a minnet, and sbe 
bowed tbe tops of ber másts as ber farewell to Albion, as 
sbe moved down tbe muddy Mersey towards tbe West. 

Wby Jack Hazlitt cbose a liner need not be discussed ; 
but probably as four of tbem were " going across" tbe 
expenses migbt bavě influenced bim ; tbe greater proba- 
bility, bowever, is tbat be tbougbt bis movements woald 
be less observed, and tbe class witb wbom be travelled 
more available for his balf-formed purposes tban tbe class 
wbicb travels by steamer. For our own parts, if notbing 
happened to render time important, we believe HazliŮ 
was wise in cboosing to link bis fortunes witb tbe 
magnificent Centaur, Sbe was a perfect piece of naval 
arcnitecture — not so low in tbe water as to look beavy, 
nor so bigb as to look giddy oř uncertain. No creatnre 
looked more proud and stately, and swept on witb more 
maiesty of power tban tbe Centaur, wben sbe was in 
full sail ; and sbe was so sensitive to tbe toucb of tbe 
belm, tbat it appeared as if tbe boy from tbe cabin could 
govem ber. Sne bad ber full complement of men — 
tbirty in number. Wbite, tbe cbief mate, was a tborougb 
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sailor, and any one who once travelled with Captain 
Malin would ever af ter like to meet him, on or off the sea. 
Friendships became mature during those old voyages, 
and the amount of Information attained was often more 
yaluable thau time well remunerated. lu fact, it made 
f ortunes, and it led to reputations af terwards that seemed 
hardly possible if parties had not had the intercourse 
which made the ground for the seed, or taught people 
where to sow it. 

The cabin-passengers were numerons, and some of them 
remarkable. There were a Roman Oatholic clergymaD, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and an old gentle- 
man with grey hair, large head, and piercing grey eyes. He 
was of medium height, but very muscular. An English- 
man named Follen formed one of the party too, and a lot 
of Americans returning home, but '* taking stocť' of every 
man, womau, and child in their neighbourhood. We 
should not forget the ladies, of whom there were a dozen 
at least. Some of them were both handsome and intel- 
ligent, and others seemed to doze away over novels and 
crocbet. Indeed, the novel-readers were very numerous 
among the whole passenger body ; and the gentlemen of 
the light-reading genus seemed to háve no other thought 
or vocation unless their picture-bound books, their wines, 
and their cigars. 

We must not forget Captain Brackenbridge, either, a 
gentleman bom at sea, and who had been very little on 
shore during his whole life until he had made his fortuně • 
and Jaeob Johnston, with whom the said captain seemea 
to be on very intimate terms. The captain had a large tur- 
nip-head, with a prof usion of black curls over a low brow, 
and was a man of evidently herculean strength and vigour, 
and, besides all that, was six feet high. jMr. Johnston 
had a thoughtf ul look, peered with black eyes under very 
black brows, and had a hand that was made to háve and 
to hold whenever and wherever the owner had a mind to 
use it. 

The lunch on board was a grand time for making f un 
and making acquaintances ; but as lunch was only a pre- 
paration for the pipe or the cigár, the reál work of sociál 
outpouring and solidarity of enjoyment was reserved for 
the dinner. At dinner all manner of things were dis- 
cussed withfreedom, if not with accuracy, and antagonists 

H 
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tbought one another peculiar and sometimes stupid ; the 
talk of the evenings, nevertheless, shortened the passage 
by many an hour and many a league. 

We ought not pass over the interesting hnndreds who 
formed the emigrant passengers of the Centaur. The 
captain had doně his best to make them comfortable : 
and, to do the crew common justice, they were cítU and 
obUging. But then, the fires for cooking could not be 
occupied by all of them together ; and some wanted 
more fresh water than the regulations could distribute. 
There were little rows between themselves, and little 
rows with the officers, and often the belligerents seemed 
prepared for hard blows. But the oil upon the waters 
came early. and lasted all along the highway of the sea. 
The Catholic clergyman, Dr. Conway, went among his 
countrymen, and he spoke to them in the heart-language 
which they knew. He told them of the strangers listening 
and looking on ; of the honour of faith and Ireland now 
in their keeping; how little they would gain bv contest, 
and how much they and their country would lose in 
honour; and how soon they would be f reed from the little 
inconveniences which some treated as if the said in- 
conveniences were to last for ever. The doctor had the 
good fortuně, too, to be able to address them in a langnage 
that made him one of them, and made them all one while 
he was speaking; so that during the whole voyage, the 
conduct of the passengers was not only peaceful, but 
edif ving. The captain nad nevěr had so easy a time, and 
he aeclared that "the owner [and in fact the owner was 
on board] had authorized him to say that a príest or two 
would always be welcome to a free passage and thanks, 
if they would honour the liners, oi which the Centavr 
was one, with their company/' 

The position of Jack líazlitt on board the Centaur 
was yery extraordinary. Among the sailors, and under 
the hatches, Ms popularity was unboundeoL He con- 
versed with the tars, and though he himself nevěr drank, 
he had always a ** pull'' in his pocket for the men who 
came on watch, or came to relieve the helmsman. He 
larked with the young men, and joked with the yonng 
women, and romped with tne children, and contrived to 
do something agreeable to every one: so that there was 
joy about the forecastle when Jack Hazlitt appeared on 
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deek. Then his dexterity and activity astoniahed the 
most experienced. His amusement was to lie in the 
shrouds when the weather was not stonny, or to walk, 
like a horizontál shadow on the qnarter-deck and over 
the State room when the 8hip'8 side lay down upon the 
seething sea. Captain Malin began to háve a jdnd of 
superstition about him; and the older sailors sometimes 
shook their heads and said " that 'un be med to see life, 
I know." The deek and the mast were Jack'8 ele- 
ment. 

It was very mueh otherwise in the cabin. There Jack 
Hazlitt was reserved, not to say morose. He had a look 
askance whieh gave his házel eyes a suspieions fire, and 
he spoke with a snarly and biting kind oí gattural Yoiee 
that sounded like a eomerake's. He agiěed with few, 
and questioned everything, plain or obseore ; and in f act 
Jaek was not an agreeable eompanion at alL Evidently, 
where he eould be master, and obtain the flattery of 
small homage, he was everything to every man ; bat to 
an equal, who pretended to equaUty, or any one of a elass 
superior to his own, Jaek Hazlitt was a worry, and was 
steadily on the watch to make battle with him in the first 
plaee, and in the seeond to háve the best of it. 

Among the emigrants was a woman named Lacey, 
going to seek or to meet her hnsband at Halif ax. Nova 
Eeotia, and early in the voyage she beeame very intimate 
with Jaek Hamtt. Jaek íancied she bore a likeness 
to some one he knew, and thought, perhaps, he loved, 
though she was mueh older than the person for whom 
she made a mnemonic. Besides this, she had a eharming 
boy about eight or nine years old, who had become, af ter 
a manuer, '^ the child of the ship." The boy was fair, 
with a profusion of flaxen hair, whieh was allowed to 
hang over his shoulders. He had a little *' noť-westeť* 
hat, and a waterproof eape, and little Imiekerboekers to 
his knees ; and when he looked up at one with his large 
blue eyes, his rosy lips apart in joyous frankness, and his 
arms wide open for an embraee, no human being could 
help loving " little Willy." Jaek and Willy beeame won- 
deriul friends, and perhaps it was well for Willy they 
were so. It was to Se numbered among those providen- 
tial pre-arrangements whieh make the mystery of Goďs 
govemment, and man's perf ect freedom. 
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Everyone on board, however. loved little Willy Lacey. 
He was welcome to men, women, and children, rich and 
poor ; and, with a nati ve gentleness and benevolence that 
nevěr for»ook him, he shared with the little folk like 
himself whatever he chanced to obtain as gift or privi- 
lege, and he was partictdarly kind to the little creatures 
who could not afiford noť-westers oř knickerbockers, and 
who could not sail in fírst or second-class cabins. 

With Jack Hazlitt, however, Willy sought to be day 
and night He had peřfect freedom, the little f ellow, for 
his raother saw that Hazlitt was a gentleman, and with 
woman instinct divined that he liked herself. She not 
only permitted but encouraged the intercourse, therefore, 
and, mother-Jike, felt proud of the attentioo paid to her 
ofi^ring. 

Tne Centaur had been eight days out, and the weather 
was generally what mariners call " dirty." Occasionally 
a squall overtook them, and for a time tried the nerveš of 
young travellers, and the readiness of the hands. On all 
the occasions of confusion, and what some thought danger, 
Willy Lacey kept near Jack Hazlitt, and Jack of course 
kept the deek. Jack on such occasions got an expression 
of face which was very striking. The lips became com- 
pressed, and the eyes looked out steadily, or rather de- 
nantly. You would call the man at such moments 
reckless. Jack Hazlitt was cool then ; he was cool, and 
physiognomists would say he was dangerous. The f ull 
strengtn of the will summoned the f ull amount of energy, 
and tne f ull result was to be anticipated where the energy 
was expended ; in wrong-doing or in well-doing nothiug 
remained behind. 

And Jack Hazlitt would hold the beautiful boy by the 
arms, and hang him over the side ; or he would run up 
the ladders, carrying the bojr under his arm like au um- 
brella ; or he would make him hang by his little ankles 
from one of the lower yards ; and the boy would crow 
with delight, or shout for joy, and his great eyes would 

fleam with light that made him look like an angel, when 
is positions were made more and more difficult, whether 
the weather were foul weather or fair. 

While Jack was with him there was of course no danger ; 
but he had been so often in out-of-the-way places with his 
protector that people, even his f riends, gave themselves 
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no concem to watch him. In fact, he seemed as safe alone 
as in company. This, however, was not the čase. 

One day little Willy was lying against the ladders on 
the lee-side, and held a tiny little dog in his left ann ; 
the right arm was twisted round the ropes. The ship 
was making way, though under reefs, and sailing close 
to the wind. The wind was N.N.W, at the time. Little 
Willy was rocked by every spring of the vessel as she 
topped a wave, and he went down himself and his little 
dog to the wateťs edge. He was dreamy and jubilant. 
There he felt himself tne bravest of all the boys on board, 
and that dajr not many of the men remained upon deek to 
practise their sea-feet. A sailor passed from tíme to tin e 
and patted him on the shoulder ; a gull swept by, wildly 
carried off by the half gale ; and the thunder of a crash- 
ing wave as it smote the beleaguered side of the Centaur 
sometimes made women shriek. liittle Willy shouted for 

joy! 

The cabin passengers were at lunch-^those who had an 
appetite ; but most of them kept their statě rooms, or lay 
stretched upon the sof as. The value of brandy and soda 
was practically acknowledged ; and ^ going to be a hard 
night " was more than once prophesied. Jack Hazlitt and 
Dr. Conway had got into an argument about " liberty " 
and " freedom of education,*' and the doctor was on tne 
point of crushing his antagonist into a logical strait- 
waistcoat, when, like a trumpet, through the cabin — nay 
through the very heart and souí of every one in the ship, 
rung out, " a man overboard — a man overboard ! *" 

Hazlitt disappeared ! 

The cries on deek were frightful, and the trampling of 
f eet here and there, and the crash of the waves and the 
seething sea ! The tables bowed to leeward, and nearly 
everything upon them became a wreck in one minute's 
time. 

The cabin became crowded ; the ladies began to scream ; 
the gentlemen to sivé hasty explanations and run on 
deek. The captains voice was neard high above the 
elements, giving orders : and then a cheer 1 a cheer so 
tremendous ! 

" Two points off— two !'* cried the captain. Then was 
the situation awf ul to look upon indeed. 

The brave little Lacey had paid the forf eit of courage. 
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A lurch of the Centaur had eent him headlong right 
into the Burf . The ship waa goine ten knots. The waves 
ran high. The chitd disappeared, bnt they caught fitful 

flimpaes of the poor little íellow as wave seemed to caat 
im to wave tike a stray weed of the watera. Oh ! how 
how bis niother shrieked íd agouy— sbňeked and called 
for Mr. Eardley Wood ! 
Thera atood " Mr, Wood " by her side ! 
A look ! — ODe of the flashes uaual to the wajward 
Jaok— and a spring ; he leaped headlong into the boiling 
gulf before hini 1 And that waa the cause of the cheer 
vhicb waa beard in the cabin. 



CHAPTEKIX. 

SHOWINQ WHAT IT WILL SHOW. 



OR a moment after Hazlitťa diaappearance, tbe 

excitement on board became terrific. The 

wavea rose up, and reared as if to trample oat 

the daring aaventurer wbo would rob them of 

their victiin. and mountains of watera seemed 

to fall tof;etiier — in the midst of wbich all lost 

ai^t of mm ! 

" There be is I there he is !" cried aome one who wss 

atriving to ateady himself so as to hold up a binocnlar. 

" There he ia !" cried the samé voice. " There, there, 

uearly east !" ahonta the man with the binocular again. 

SometbÍDg black was seen now ; and soon seen a^in, 
but freqnently disappearing, irhile at the samé time tbe 
Centaur wore beantííully romid, and seemed to " right " 
with joy as she became reliered of the pressure o? tíie 
gale. 

" Hmra ! burra 1 huira I" cried three hmidred Boala in 
a kind of frenzy of triumpk as Jack Hazlitt waa seen 
within a quarter of a caoles length holding np little 
Villy Lacey. 
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** The ropě ! the ropě !" shouted the captain. 

" The ropě it is, sir !" answered a voice like the ring of 
a gong. 

The good ship neared and neared, and the ropě was 
flung ; Dut whether from the motion of the vessel, oř the 
unsteadiness of the aim, it fell far from the pláce where 
Jack Hazlitt was struggíing. 

A cry of terror rose from the whole ship'8 crew and 
passengers ; and Hazlitt himself, upon whom nothing 
was lost, most evidently shared the disappointment. To 
those who could catch a glimpse of nis features, his 
countenance seemed to f alL Stiu with the lef t-hand arm 
he held np the little boy, whUst by the aid of the other, 
if he made little or no way, he kept clearly over the 
water. Sometimes he was seen on the top of a mountain 
wave bearing his little f avourite, and again he went down 
disappearing in the raging biUows, and for the moment 
the nearts of the lookers-on felt the chill of the grava 

Soon another fling, and a more successful one, brought 
the ropě near ; and fortunately the seamen remembered 
to make a noose'upon the end oťit. At the samé time, 
Captain Malin cried throagh the trumpet, again and 
again, 

" Throw the noose over your head ! the noose over 
your head !" 

Hazlitt heard and evidently understood, for the play 
of his body and the disposition of his burthen showed he 
was preparing for the f eat He took the noose, flung it 
over nis head, but a violent gust blew it in a south-easterly 
direction, while, at the samé time, the swimmer went 
down ! Lost ! gone ! No ! no ! Jack Hazlitt has only 
rushed after the lost line ; and, when next seen. he is held 
round the waist by the ropě, now quickly, quickly hauled 
taut by the watchful deÚverer on deek; and high 
above the water is handsome Willy Lacey, like beauty 
sleepin^ its last sleep : and, of all things in the world, he 
still holds his little lavourite dog in his arms. 

It would be difficolt to imagine anything equal to the 
raptures of the merest strangers, when they saw the boy 
placed in his motheťs arms by Jack Hazlitt. But it was 
too much for the overcharged heart. The poor mother 
fell down as one dead ! 

Mrs. Lacey was attended to by kind f riends of ten days' 
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making, and by the Boman Catholic clergvman, and the 
clergyman of the Chorch of England, ana by every one 
who tiionght that attention would not be introsion. 
Before long the little feUow was qnite himself again ; 
and Jack Hazlitt only the better of his benevolent 
bathing ; and every one was ranning to him, as well as 
the ship would permit them ; and the men were wrínging 
his wrists, and clapping him on the back, in their own 
honest way ; and, for historícal truth, we are compelled 
to say that the arms of two or three enthusiastic yonng 
women fonnd their way round his neck ! But Minnie 
Henness/s arms were not among them. 

Now tne grey-haired gentleman looked sharply at every- 
one, and saw everything, and he saw plainly enough that 
Miss Carroll was neither afraid nor ashamed, nor in love, 
apparently ; and, as every one was speaking of Mr. Eardley 
W ood, meaning, of course, the chief personageof this story, 
the grey-haired gentleman thought ne wonld speak of him 
too — and to Miss Carroll, aforesaid, the veritable Minnie 
Hennessy. 

" Well, Miss Carroll, that was a noble act — noble and 
conrageous !'' 

" Thank God ! the boy was saved,'' answered Miss 
Carroll. 

^ But snrely you agree with me that the act was singa- 
larly noble, and even grand V 

'* Oh ! indeed, sir, I am f ar from denying what yon 
say : Mr. Eardley Wood is often doing good actions, an' 
'tis kind mother for him." 

^ Kind mother r answered the grey-headed gentleman, 
" what was his motheťs name V 

" Well, his mottheťs name ought to be his own name, 
sir,'' answered Miss Carroll, but she blushed deeply. 

" Alas !'' cried the grey-headed gentleman ; *' alas !" 
he repeated. 

The grey-headed gentleman was going away, but some- 
thing seemed to strike him — he tumed back. 

'* Miss Carroll," he said^ ^ your father is a veiy fine 
man." 

" My father, sir ! my father !" 

" Yes," answered the grey-headed man ; " but ^' 

" Oh ! my God, sir, but what 1 Ah, sir, you cannot 
know my father 1" and she burst into tears. 
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" Věry well,'' aDBwered the grey-headed man, ** very 
well/' and he was moving off again. 

" Oh ! sir," interposed the vonng woman, " yon look a 
kind man, and you are old, and may-be you háve daughters 
yourself, and know an honeat man's home ; may-be you — 
ah ! may be, sir — may be 1 — do, do ! telí a poor girl the 
truth — with your fine eyes, and your fine hoary head — 
you won*t mock me ! what do you know í" 

The tears rose to the strangers eyes, and his lips moved, 
and he murmured, " Minnie !" 

" Holý Mary ! holý Mary !" sobbed the poor exiled 
girl ; '* hely Mary I" sne cried again, and she looked in 
mortal terror — sne shook from head to foot. 

** Do not fear me, Minnie Hennessy," he continued, 
" do not fear me I But, Minnie Hennessy, bepent T' 

" Eepent, sir, repent ! Oh ! God knows my meaning 
was good, an' holý ! I nevěr would leare mv poor f ather, 
and little brothers an' sisters, on'y to help themr 

" To help them — how did you mean to help them V* 

She paused—she seemed to doubt ; but this time there 
was no blushing or embarrassment ; she looked up iuto 
the grey-haired gentleman's face. ne retumed her look 
steadily, and stealing his hand into his breast-xKXsket, he 
took out a small čase, which started open on the touching 
of a spring ; he tumed the open čase towards her eyes. 

Nothing could be more affecting than Minnie*8 motion ; 
she went down upon her knees there in her little cabin ; 
a shower of tears f ell upon a picture, and then her lips 
became sealed to it a minuté or two. 

" O sir," she cried in a low voice, " O sir, the 
mother of the poor — ^my mother, since I can remember ! 
darlinz Mrs. Moran." 

Nothing more was necessary for the grev-haired gentle- 
man, though he listened like an old f riend to the story of 
the young traveller. 

From tne time of her fatheťs embarrassment, Minnie 
Hennessy had made up her mind to go to America, and 
savé him from poverty, or die I How that was to be doně 
she did not calculate. She was a paid monitress in a 
National School, at home, and, Yery likely, she thought 
of teaching. But she was an admirable work-woman 
besides ; she could make point-lace with a hundred 
bobbins, or work Limerick liMce to perf ection ; and at all 
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kinds of plain needle-workshefeltperfectlyin her element 
She had, therefore, resources enough to encourage a crea- 
ture less romantic and less loving than herself ; and she 
made up her mind to try her fortuně — the fortuně of 
nearly half-a-score of others, as well as her own — ^by the 
great adventure. 

Minnie made one confidante — that was Peggy Doherty, 
her fatheťs servant-of-all-work, who had made up her 
mind to go herself. And Peggy, to whom Hazlitťs yacht- 
man had a " great leaning, as she said, told the samé 
yachtman the thought which fíUed their imaginations. 
People who afterwards heard the way the thing shaped 
itseíř were quite of one opinion, that Peggy wanted to 
háve things " on or off ;" and that such was the reál 
motive for announcing to Ned the Yachtman her deter- 
mination to cross the Atlantic. 

By one of those coincidences not uncommon, Ned and 
his master were agreed upon the samé journey, though 
their reasons were very aifferent. What these reasons 
were, the reader is acquainted with : but he is to be 
further informed that Peg Doherty in aue time informed 
her young mistress of the condition of affairs ; and how 
they had the vovage now " for th' axin'." 

Minnie had been looking at the movement as more 
remote ; and when Peg Doherty presented the crisis, 
Minnie wept. She looked around her little home, and 
kissed her little brothers many a time when they wondered 
at the demonstrations of affection, because they did not 
know the welling-up of feeling within. And then she 
began to realize the awkwardness of the proceeding, as 
regarded her relations with the young rake of Hazlitt- 
viUe. But Peggy had a panacea for all. For her own 
part, Peggy said, " 'twould be the rising of herself. She 
towld Ned, to be sure, that if she married him at all, it 
would be to get rid of 'im, he purshued 'er so. But, af ther 
all, he was a good father and motheťs son, so he was, an' 
a dacent boy, that nuvur dhrank a half-a-crown, or was 
in a coort-house for or agin' any oase in his life." 

" But what will people say, Peggy 1" 

" What 'ill they say 1 Let 'em say what they like 1 
Aiďt / there to purtect your fatheťs child — your own 
Peggy Doherty ; an' ain't Ned there to purtect me an' 
you ; an' as for Masther Jack, we'11 give him an' Ned a 
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comer uv their own, an' kiss hands to 'em, darlin ; am't 
that id, Miss Minnie V* 

"Ah,Peggyr 

" Ah, darlin', theťs no tise in talkin' ; sure yon know 
the masther can't hould out, aď the little flock will . . . 
Well, no matther. No wan belongin* to *em ever was in 
the workhouse — not wan P 

Here was a home blow, and the wickedPeggy Doherty 
knew it very well. 

" Not a bit use in axin' yer f ather, an' you know that 
well ; but in a vear he'll go down npon his knees to bless 
you, so he wilL 

Peggy's logic prevailed. Minnie consented to see Jack 
Hazlitt once or twice. Her maid was to be her sole 
companion. Hazlitt and Ned the Yachtman were to 
consort — and approach them " only when called upon ^ 
and Jack Hazlitt was to fínd thefunds and name the day. 

Jack Hazlitt had very undefined notions about his own 
share in this transaction. He was in a kind of reckless 
mood, which seldom ceased to govem him ; and this 
thing f ell in with his fancy. HazUtt had sentiment, and 
he might háve had principle had his lot been di£ferent ; 
anH in such a čase there was materiál for a fíne character, 
now shattered irrecoverably. Cranky, contradictory, a 
pěst in conversation, and a marplot always, unless wheh 
he was master, as we háve said — let him be master and 
he would ascend the funeral pile for an idea — or as for 
little Willy Lacey he would tumble into the sea ! 

Whatever may háve been Hazlitťs changeful views, oř 
dreams, or designs, Peg Doherty was always equal to the 
occasion ; and Ned the Yachtman quite approved of Peg's 
reservě. He was " fond of his masther 1 — masther Jack 
an' h&had many a hard night in the yacht ; but there 
was * a mayjnm in all things,' " by which " mayjum" Ned 
tíie Yachtman meant that the rule was an admirable one 
that kept his young master in his young masteťs own 
pláce — and thM " wasn*t wid Miss Hennessy or Peggy ! — 
faith Peggy wouldn't stand it — so she wouldďt" — Ned 
proudly asseverated. 

The grey-haired gentleman had f ound out all this, and a 
good deal more, and had become very attentive to the 
two young women. From him they leamed that Frank 
Moran was likely to be a great man, and that Lelia and 
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her mother were by that time in London. They leamed, 
moreover, that the old gentleman was very fond of Mra. 
0'Connor Moran, and that her name sometimes brought 
a tear to his eye. And Peggy Doherty divined the whole 
matter in a very brief period — he was a "great man 
intirely — near as great as a king ; an' he proposed for 
Mrs. Moran when she "was very youn? ; but she was over 
head an' airs wid the masther at the time. Arrah ! he 
was the man ! an' the prence, or whatever he was, was 
obliged to give up ; an' that was the very man ! Grod 
bless him !" 

Of course it was not necessary to Peg^'s hypothesis to 
possess one word of truth for its foundation — ^an indepen- 
dence belonging to many pjroductions of genius, and 
which marvellously distinguishes many writers in the 
daily press. The eighthwonder of the world, Mr. 0'Connor 
Moran — God be merciful to him ! — ušed to say, was, how 
England and íreland had not eaten each other up a 
century ajgo ! 

The ship had been now eighteen days out ; and some 
of the passengers began to feel weary. A strange sail was 
a God-send, because it brought the voice of a new^ lif e, 
and gave a kind of assurance the Gentaur had not missed 
her road. The captain and mate '* taking the sun/' or the 
stars, when the stars would let themselves be taken, was 
an event ; and during the latter operation Ned the 
Yachtman kept very near the officer in charge ; for he 
saw a great mystery in the matter of " axin' the stars the 
road to America," But Ned, the rogue, on these occaaions, 
we hear, ušed to ** howld ouť* tne officer by his Iriah 
simplicity, and obtain permission to be a good piece up 
on the quarter-deck. What attraction that pláce had for 
him it is not for prying eyes to watch, or ready tongue 
to communicate. JBut the grey-haired gentleman declared 
in the cabin, that he had heard Ned the Yachtmui 
" croonauning'' a song that was not at all applicable to 
the heroes of antiquity from Brian Boru, baokwards or 
forwards. The grey-haired gentleman had the whole of 
it, but we need not publish the introduction, which is 
well known to fidgets and philosophers, and very much 
approved of by matrons wno háve daughters, ^. e., the 
" declaratory clauses." Whom does Ned mean 1 Not 
the captain certainly, nor even masther Jack. 
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** Yoďre nicer than rosies 

Made up into posies ! 
Or daffy-down-dillies, or violetsíair. 

Au' th' anrora boralÍB, 

Sure nothin' at all is, 
An' goes off quite bate, chree, if you are but there ! 

Oh ! the blackbirds an* tbrishes 

Brake their bearts in the bushes, 
An* the sweet rolnn-red-breast to sing you to rest." . . 

'* Come, come, my man," Captain Malin said, very 

fentlT, '* you must not sing bo near the saloon, you know. 
*eople may be interrupted in their conversation, or 
'wakened from their sleep." 

** Now, what do you say to thatl*' said the grey-haired 
gentleman. " You will not waken poor doga, or inter- 
rapt gooá fellowship 1" 

** Why, thin, captain^ many a talk would be bether 
killed tlikn let grow bigger ; and. as for wakenin' the 
cabin passengers, the juice a faře o thať' 

** And why f asked the grey-haired gentletíian, smiling. 

*' Why, the captain íeeds 'em so that you might as well 
think of wakening a steel bar by spaking to id as waken- 
ing thim, They're fed, ochone 1 they^re fed I" cried Ned 
the Yachtman. 

The grey-haired gentleman langhed heartily. 

" Well, Ned," aaked the captain, " what do you say to 
a glass oí grog V 

** Sir, 'twas an an^ spoke," answered Ned ; " the stuff 
I brought from Liverpool is rank pLson, so it is." 

And Ned the Yachtman had his grog, and he made a 
f riend, and carried a large black bottle oelow the hatches. 
And Ned asserted then, and held all his life afterwards, 
that tlie pleasantest feeling in the world is the feeling 
that you are makány a íellow-creature happy by allowin;^ 
him to suppose hc is hnmbugsing you ! " A thing aíl 
the time,'^Ned said very phUosophically, " a thing the 
man generally pay s for besidea— an' why not T' 

Captain Brackenbridge and Jacob Johnston became 
very intimate with Jack Hazlitt, and seemed to pay 
great def erence to his views. The captain was a man of 
inagnificent pnymque, and appeared to devote himself to 
travelling— whrther for pleasure, or profit, or both, one 
hardly diBcovered. He Iwd, srnce his days of comniind- 
mg a vessel, been everywhere, and had sŽen ev«ything ; 
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and incidentally, in couversation, his allusions to his ordi- 
nary pursuits made it manifest that his wealth must be 
unbounded. He was just the man whose esteem and 
homage would be more valuable than gold to Hazlitt — 
they were the incense so delightfol to people who live in 
seli. 

Johnston and Hazlitt were observed not only to be 
frequently together, but f requently to move up to the 
enď of the saloon, when the company began to group 
af ter dinner, to také their wine or pursue conversation. 
For two or three nights, or for a week, they had on the 
table pencils, pocket-books, and playing-cards. The 
grey-haired gentleman was one, however, who watched 
them dosely after the fírst evening ; and he had an 
eamest t^k with the steward that night before " tuming 
in." As afterwards appeared, he was giving yiews and 
directions respecting tne gambling, and vainly devising 
means to savé the unfortunate A.M. 

Jack Hazlitt was spoken to, but not reasoned witL 
He was spoken to by the steward, and wamed that Mr. 
Johnston may not be a safe man. The Eev. Dr. Conway 
ventured, but was summarily dismissed, with a suggestion 
that the world was a little astray from people not 
" mindihg their own business.'' The grey-haired gentle- 
man ventured to inquire if he was winning ) 

" Yes, I am." answered Hazlitt, with his peculiar twist 
of his lip, ana his look under his eyes. 

'^ He is able to afford great losses,'' answered the grey- 
haired gentleman. " He is a man of immense wealtL" 

Hazlitt was flattered. The grey-haired gentleman 
minded his own busines& 

"He could lose ^£20,000," continued the ^ey-haired 
gentleman, " and hardlv fínd his fortuně impaired." 

Jack Hazlitťs heart beat Twenty thousand pounds ! 
Oh, if he had only half the money— just half — or ouarter ! 
Then a pale and weeping mother, and a dismal home, 
and a poor and lonely sLster, passed before his mind — 
and a íather stamping with rage, cursiug him — cursing 
Mm for the poverty he had orought upon an honest 
family. 

He mentioned, quite passingly, that he had won only 
about f our hundred pounds. 

" Oh, a trifle f said the grey-headed gentleman ; '* a 
mere tnfle !" 
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The passioQ which Hazlitt caught like a fever, duríng 
his stay at the Queen^s College, burned io him now. He 
thought the day long till the dinner-ball rang ; and he 
ate Uttle, for his mind was fíUed with the excitement of 
expectancy. He made for the tirsting-place of gam- 
bling with a bound, and seemed rooted to the spot 
afterwards. The hands, and books, and pencils were 
busier and busier every night ; and Jack Hazlitt was 
growing pale and thin. The ňre of his passion was diy- 
inguphisblood. 

"Well, sir," asked the grey-haired gentleman, when 
they had come within five days' sail of New York — 
" well, sir — luck continues 1" 

" Fifteen hundred /" hissed out between his teeth (not 
good ones) Jack Hazlitt. And his eyes flashed with pre- 
tematural fláme — ^the fláme of self-assertion, yictorious. 

" Goodl" answered the grey-haired gentleman; " very 
goodť' 

The Gentaur had now been ouT six-and-twenty days, 
and had encountered some very severe weather; yet, 
when the day of separation approached, it is surprising 
how mixed was the f eeling with which the arrival m port 
was anticipated. The poor had begun to know one 
another, and to love Dr. Conway; and they could not 
help asking themselves how they would face to-morrow, 
or after, among strangers, and badly able to live. The 
cabin passengers had had a really pleasant time of it, 
and published ThA Daíty Gazette, for three weeks or 
more, a periodical which gave infínite hope, and as much 
memory. Indeed, we intended to eztract some of the 
articles, and make them decorations for our " o'er true" 
history, but space is inexorable, and type refuses com- 
pression. Taking everything into consideration, one is 
not surprised that the tng of breakin^ Hnks should be 
f elt, and the disappearance of something we leamed to 
like should be like a disappearance of light, and cause a 
gloom. 

But come it must — ^the parting hour — and it came for 
the passengers of the Gentaur. The number of ships 
in company increased : the pilot-boats multiplied here 
and there at various aistances, and the captain of the 
Gentaur tried for a long while not to see them. The 
longer he did his own work, the less he would háve to 
pay j and no man was better able to do his own work ťhan 
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Captain Malin. At length, the captain was obliged to 
yield, and the notě for parting was the piloťs first cry — 
" Port !" AU became conscious of a new form of govem- 
ment, that must last only a dai^. 

Every one has becotue acquainted with the formula of 
the last dinner on board of ship when the voyage has 
been a long one — champagne from the captain, speeches 
and address from the passengers. He, the captain, nevěr 
met any people like them ; and they, the passengers, nevěr 
met a commander like the captain. The Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopalian made speeches on this occasion, 
and the grey-haired gentleman said " hear, hear !" The 
captain made an excellent speech, though not exactly 
€x iempore^ and he looked a finer speech than he spoke, 
the fine Captain Malin did. " He had doně only his duty, 
his duty to his passengers, his owner, and to himself." 
The owner was on board. AU people began to look at 
one another, and the grey-haired gentleman looked over 
where Jack HazUtt ušed to sit. fiut Jack Hazlitt dined 
in his cabin. " I give you, Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
best employer that ever put a vessel afloat. I give you 
the owner of the Gentaur^^ and the captain bowed to the 
grey-headed gentleman, " John James M*Cann !" 
What ! the good old gentleman so unpretending and 
kind, and patient ever with the bitter "Mr. Wood," is 
the owner of the Gentaur I 

Not a doubt of it. 

Arrived at length ! cleared of inspection, quarantine, 
and " botheration," to add Ned the Yachtman's quota — 
the moment has arrived ! 

The ship has found her berth. 

Shouldering along through the crowd on deek was Ned 
the Yachtman, foUowing his master; his master looking 
like a man who wanted to knock somebody down. They 
are stopped by Mr. M^Cann, with a particular expression 
and tone of voice. 

Jack shook his head. 

" Lost í " 

" Lost ever);thing ! " hissed out the wretched and un- 
fortunate victim of an idea. " Everything ! " he said. 

" Poor fellow ! " ejaculated Mr. M*Cann. 

Yes, he had lost everything, but he had gained Captain 
Brackenbridge, and had secured — yes, secured the 

FUTUEB. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SHOWING HOW MR. EAEDLEY WOOD BECAME ACQUAINTED 
WITH GBAGE BBACKENBBIDGE. 



T was close upon April when the Gentaur 
liberated its pnsoners. 

Daj^s before the arrival of the ship in port, 
Captain Brackenbridge had given an earnest 
invitation to Mr. E. Wood to stay at " The 
Halí" in Brooklyn, where he, Captain Bracken- 
bridge, resided. He paid "Mr. Wood,'' by 
vhick name Jack Hazlitt shall be nenceforthdesignated, 
the compliment of sayíng that h© was a young man for 
whom he had conceived a liking, and in whom he took 
an interest Moreover, he added, that as he himseK had 
been abuilderup of his own fortunes, he admired the 
pluck and self-reliance of men like Mr. Wood, who de- 
tennined upon working out their own destiny by the 
power of merit. " And,'* the captain added, " if in the 
nautical line oř the commercial line I can be made your 
servant in any way, you háve only to command me. 
Meanwhile, make my house your own until your arrange- 
ments for the f uture can be completed." 

Mr. K Wood did his best to make a suitable 
acknowledgment; at the samé time he was very much 
flattered, and indeed, his mother would say, injured. Mr. 
Wood, as we háve been before suggesting, thought it 
likely that a f ew men in America were his superiors in 
many things— perhaps in anything — if he had an equal 
start and equal fortuně. The captain's good opinion 
was, therefore, only a proof of his, tne captaiďs sagacity, 
and Mr. Wood grew, like the frog of whom we reaa, 
considerably larger. 

Mr. Wood, however, by chance turned his head in the 
direction of Ned the Yachtman, and then iustinctively 

I 
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looked into Captain £rackenbridge's faca The captain 
nnderstood him. 

" Of course/' the captain said, " your man will nevěr 
leave you. I suppose he knows how to handle a ropě as 
well as his master/' 

" Ned is a first-rate yachtman — ^will nevěr lose a puflf 
of wind or an inch of sky in steering or managing the 
sails. £ut I háve had some experience in harder work 
during some years I resided in a seaport" 

"Ohr ■ . , 

*^ Yes; I am a graduate of a university which is situated 
onthesea; and for some years pilots and commanders 
allowed me to harden my hands and leam to reef and 
master the tiller." 

" I saw, Mr. Wood," replied the captain respectfully, 
"many a time, during our voyage, that you were no 
lubber. I think I see the road to your fortuně — to any 
amount of wealth and any eminence of honour/' 

Mr. Wooďs cheek burned. 

" And," continued Captain Brackenbrídge, " I do not 
think you and your companion need ever separate. He 
is devoted to you T' 

" My foster-brother— a companion from childhood." 

" Constant and courageous ) '' 

" Constant as the needle, and not knowing fear." 

" I congratulate you, Mr, Wood ! Only such men of 
mark as yourselfmeet the fortuně of such fidelity." 

Mr. Wood had grown bigger and bigger, and he began 
to like Ned more and more ! In fact, ne began to háve 
the sentiment he talked. 

However we laugh when we are young at the crow who 
opened his bili to sing for the fox's flattery, and lost his 

Ínece of cheese to his váni ty, alas! are we not every day 
osing something to the delusion of ill-regulated self-love 1 
Outwardly falsehood deceives us, and betrays us, nearly 
always, by the instrument of our own foliy; and inwardly 
the passions play the samé game of delusion. AU are 
telling US our worth or falsely naming our pleasures — till, 
tired and wom, we sit down with empty hands, and leam 
there is only One Thing trne in all tne flitting universe 
—the Changeless ! 

[This passage is to be left out of the next edition, if 
the reader has experiénced much trouble in reading it.] 
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Mr. Wood and Ned the Yachtman found themflelves in 
tlie midst of the captaiďs servanta and some fňends im- 
mediately on coming alongside. The luggage had been 
caref cdly attended to, and Mr. Wood had a fair share. 
Each thing had its own pláce, and was duly labeUed, so 
that the half-dozen people engaged in removing them 
f orgot nothing and robbed nobody. There was of course 
the usual babel of proffers of service, inquiries for f riends, 
congratolations, complaints, laughter, and weeping ; but 
nothing of interest marked the disembarkation. One 
poor woman came on board, and, by some chance, made 
ner way to Mr. Wood- 

'* Is my son on board V* she asked. 

" Your son, my poor woman ? How should I know V 

" Not know my John !" she said : and she looked into 
his eyes and laughed a scornful laugh. 

" Not know my John 1" she repeated. 

" Don't mind, sir," one of the sailors said — he had a 
kind face, the man, " Don't mind,'* he whispered. " He 
belonged to tia, poor fellow — as fine a fellow as breathed 
— and was drowned in an effort to savé a brother sailor 
some two or three years ago." 

" Poor woman !" Mr. Wood replied. 

" Yes, all the time we are away she sits with her face 
tumed to the east, and tells every one that her son is sure 
to be home next voyage." 

" Is she poor T 

" Eicher than ever she expected to find herself. Onr 
owner, Mr. M*Cann, has taken charge of her — and New 
York will telí you that is enough !" . 

" Come, Mrs. Meade," the sailor said. " We must wait, 
you know, ti 11 the ship is in shape." 

** Oh ! to be sure, sir !" answered the poor woman — 
" oh ! to be sure !" and she quietly went down into the 
cabin, saying, " I knew he would come I God would not 
také my only life and love. 'John has come I" she said; 
and she clapped her hands together, and she laughed — 
laughed like music, the poor Mrs. Meade ! 

It does not require people to lose their senses to think 
Providence would be weltadvised to consult them from 
time to time. They could do things so much better ! 
The questionable foundation of their judgment, how- 
ever, is that they start with the notion that time is 
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eternity, and that any success they ever had was ťheir 
own. 

" Well, Miss Carroll," Mr. Wood said, as Miss Hennessy 
approaclied, " so you háve made up your mind to go with 
tne owner V* 

" Yes, sir ; he is good enough to promise to settle me, 
and enable me to do what you know 1 live for." 

Mr. M'Cann came up. 

" Ho-ho !" he said. Fellow-voyagers ! going to partl" 

" I am very thankf ul to that gentleman, ' said Minnie, 
addressing herself to Mr. M*Cann. " By his goodness I 
am here to do the work I came for." 

" I am sorry, Miss Carroll, I cannot make your work 
light as I expected to do. Fortune was against me !" 

'* O sir, you háve doně much, and I shall nevěr cease 
to prav for your good motheťs son.'' 

Mr. Wood looked embarrassed. Was he his motheťs 
8on ) Alas ! he felt the compliment now an assault or 
au irony. " If you be the childrén of Abraham, do the 
works of your father." 

" Good-bye, then,'' Mr. M^Cann said. " Good-bye 1 
We shall hope to see you soon. Good-bye." 

And the diverging ways led every one to the fate he 
had made — made by choice or by iniquity — ^but made, 

lu a few hours £^ter, Oaptain Brackenbridge and his 
companion, Mr. Wood, had crossed the beautiful harbour 
of New York, like people crossing a river between tall 
pines. The harbour is bridged by steamers, and the quays 
wooded by masts. {Shrieking whistles, roaring fiinnels, 
splashing paddles, looking like beasts stamping with 
mortal tread upon the peacef ul river. All kinds of people, 
in all kinds of colours, and speaking in all kinds of dia- 
lects, make the passage a thing of uncommon interest 

Mr. Wood appeared replete with thought and ener^. 

The captain s eye was turned towards a fíne terrace in 
the distance. 

Ned the Yachtman looked bewildered enough* but it 
is to be recorded that he had sense enough to ask nimself, 
** Does she intend to prove true to me ] I wondher where 
is she now % " 

They háve arrived at last. 

They go towards the East Terrace — the servanta lead- 
ing the way iu a baggage van— Mr. Wood and hi3 
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entertainer following in a handsome carriage and two 
horses. 

The horses were caparisoned ríchly, and the servants' 
livery was magnifícent. The animala were worth a fortuně. 

*' Who M Captain Brackenbridge V thonght Mr. Wood. 

They stopped before — not a dwelling-honse — ^bnt a finc 
mansioD. A neatly gravelled approacn was frínged with 
boxwood : and, though the season was early, eTenrthing 
presentea an order which nothing could improve. Sweep- 
ing, as if to encircle the honse, were the massive arms of 
a balustrádě, which, descending ten steps from the grand 
entranoe, curved round east and west, until lost to the 
eye at the back of the dwelling. Beneath the house 
flowed the magnificent Hudson, and beyond, and stiU 
beneath, was the Empire City, whose distant thunder 
proclaimed the voice of that power and activity which 
are the marvel of modem life. From abont East Terrace 
we look over to New York. 

Mr. K Wood entered the halí of the mansion ; and, 
though Mr. E. Wood was cool, as all cypics are — ^and as 
are all šelf -asserting, pretentious people in the bargain-^ 
he was taken a little aback by the unlooked-for grandeur. 
The halí was a large apartment, f uU thirty feet square, 
and floored in magnificentcaustic-tiles of beautiful design 
and perf ect setting. Along the walls were arms of all 
kinds, and all ages - and in the centre a magnifícent 
equestrian statue of Washington. The horše and statue, 
both white marble, stood on a pedestal four feet high, of 
fine Yerde, polished like a mirror, and with deep golď 
moulding on all the outlines. A grand picture of tne fight 
of Bunkeťs Hill oompletely filJed one, the west end of 
the halí ; and one of New Tork, with its harbour and 
shipping, fíUed the other. A fine Psyche was on the right 
as you entered, and on the left a copy of poor John 
nogan's drunken Faun. The lights feli from two grand 
Windows, north and south, the eastem window being cir- 
cular, and of large proportions. 

Again Mr. E. Wood began to think himself in a fairy 
dream. 

Ned the Tachtman stood lookin^ in at the entrance. 

He said afterwards ťhat he lound himself in a 
doldhrum^ whatever that may be. 

'' Faith, Masther Jack's made," said Ned to himself. 
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*' Oh, murther ! if Feg Doherty washere P thoaght Ned 
the YachtmaD. 

'' I wondher is there a female-kind at all ! " thought 
Ned. Neďs specolationa were stayed by a servant — " fine 
looking, an' all goold,"as Ned described Mm afterwards — 
to say, he, the servant, ^ would show Ned his apartments." 

** My apartments í " asked Ned. 

"Yes sir, your rooms/' answered the man in gold, 
very politely. 

Ned was obliged to go out again, and around the great 
balustrádě, and in again by the back dooř ; and, in due 
time, Ned found that Mastner Jack waa a '' great man en- 
tirely !'' and he *' wondhered was Masther Frank Moran 
as great a man as Masther Jack V* 

Sut Ned always ended that course of thinking by the 
reflection that Master Frank " had the blood — the full 
blood!" and then wished them all happiness here and here- 
after. " Haďsome is that han'some does,'' Ned solilo- 
quised ; and that Ned was not very far írom the con- 
clusion of true philosophy may be conjectured. 

It is needless to say that the whole establishment was 
f umished to harmonise with the halL The drawin^-room 
Windows looked this day, in early spring, like gigantic 
ladies of the olden time, robed in rich golden-fringed 
damask. The sofas, and fauteuDs, and chairs, were all 
crimson silk, with yellow backs, and deeply gilt down to 
the very floors ; and vases from the £ast, worth thou- 
sands, stood here and there, as witnesses of unbonnded 
resources, while chandelier after chandelier of crystaJ and 
gold, along the golden-mounted ceiling, gave a íinish of 
eiichantment to the gorgeous Gobelins framed upon the 
walls, to which the chandeliers looked liked sérvants 
in waiting. 

Thejr had been a moment in the drawing-room when 
Captam Brackenbridge said — 

"Mr. Wood, you will come now, and I will show 
you your own apartments ; mind, they are for any 
time, or all time, your own. My niece is not home ; 
but she will be home for dinner ; and, as our tastes 
generally agree, I am confídent that your visit will be as 
acceptable to Grace Brackenbridge as to me. Yes," he 
continued, seeing Mr. Wood looking at an oil-painting, 
a life-size bust of a young lady, over the mantelpiece, 
"yes," he said, "that is Grace." 
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Mr. Eardley Wood spoke not one woid. He looked, 
and looked, and looked ; but he was silenL Not a trait 
of the face, figuře, or dress, escaped his *eye ; but he made 
no remark. 

Mr. Eardley Wood had felt a spell ! The pictore lod^ed 
down like a prophetesa. 

The painting lepieaented a beanty, bnt, somehow, a 
terrible beauty, transporting, transfixing natores like Mr. 
Wood. The pictnre had the samé attraction for him that 
a storm wonld háve, or a river-leap on hcvseback, or a 
duel — because Mr. Eardley Wood was a reckless man 
tiow — an ntterly reckless man ! 

The indined plane, how easily desoended ! jpoorhuman 
nature imparts unto itselí a motion which it deems iU 
oum — whereas it is a kuo which hamaa nature has 
summoned into actÍTe operation. *' I move íast," human 
nature says. ^I move fast and pleasantly." Álas ! jou 
are moved not by the power of /t/é, but the power of liíe's 
absence — ^the power of moral death ! The star-light is 
f ading — and no sunrise will hail yon again ! Down I 
down ! down ! You háve chosen your home. The home 
of the hopeless ! You are eone ! 

Mr. Eardley Wood, you háve looked too long ! 

Let US see what Grace Brackenbridge is like. 

A little above the middle size, with dark, luxuríant 
liair, dark flashing eyes, commanding brow, severely 
beautif ul nose, mouth whose lips are lineš of decision and 
íorce, and a chin moulded like sculi)ture. In the picture 
she is dressed in black silk, bound with rich Flanders lace. 

Evidently her whole systém is one of summer richness 
and glow * and with a crown of ooral whose triple beads 
are unitea by filagree work of ňne gold, and with a 
crescent of diamonos sparkling at the parting of her hair, 
the reader has a small idea of Grace Brackenbridge. 

Such was Giace Brac^enbrídgďs picture. 

It was wonderful beauty : but most men would pause 
and think when they beheld it. It was a goveming, 
swaying, domineering beauty — ^a beauty that would f eeí 
itself abie to demand anythmg, command anything, and 
accomplish anything ! ít was such a beauty as that with 
which the daughter of Herod might háve dazzled her 
f ather's guests, on the night when John the Baptist was 
put to death. 
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Such was the beauty of Grace Brackenbridge. 

Mr. Eardley Wood found himself in his apartments — 
grand in the extréme — and Captain Brackenbridge told 
nim he was free till dinner — two hours from that time, 
or two hours and a-half . 

" Will you háve your own servant T demanded the 
Captain. 

No answer. 

" I háve been asking ," said the captain. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, háve you been speakingí" 
asked Mr. Wooď. 

" Don't mind," replied Captain Brackenbridge. 

And the captain smiled a singulár kind of smile — a 
smile that a man may be supposed to smile when he fínds 
his foe in his power. Mr. Wood on another occasian 
would explore the house and grounds, and ezamine the 
rooms which he occupied. He would see the gorgeous 
dressing-table in rosewood and marble ; the magniíicent 
mirrors starting from the floor, and looking from the 
toilette: the statě bed in carved walnut, and hangings of 
pale siík. down which draped in lineš the curiously 
wrought Deads of crimson ; he would view the easy chairs 
and sofas ; and then the grand look-out commanding 
land, sea, and city. The pláce was fit for a monarch. 

An hour passed — and more than an hour. Mr. Wood 
had doně nothing but think ! Not think ; Mr Wood 
existed there, in that room ; and his life was one íace, 
form, and presence ! 

That f ace, form, and presence were those af a picture. 

How singulár is this — and how often we íind an illus- 
tration of the absurdity ! Bight and good claim our 
obedience. Truth and justice ask our homage. We 
writhe, we groan, we resist, we rebel. We could not be 
happy and be slaves ! Tum it into words. Goďs toay 
to felicity is given up ! We také our otvn / And our 
own ! is it liberty ) Alas ! it is the road to chains, the 
prison of passion, and to death ! 

Such has been the steady progress of Mr. Eardley 
Wood ! ^ 

The dinner-bell ought soon to ring— in half an hour ; 
and Mr. Wood has advanced so far as to open his port- 
manteau. 

He held a garment in his hand over the open Talise, 
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and stood tbere in a statě of catalepsy. He had just 
heard a guitar touched in some room near him ; and he 
heard a rich, but subdued voice humming a little sonáta. 

There he stood ! 

He formed a fancy pictnre. It was Grace, just dressed 
as she was in the painting, and waiting for the dinner- 
bell, and carelessly strumming that sweet effosion of 
sentiment. And there he would háve remained ever 
since only the dinner-bell rings 1 

The bell rings, and he has not made a move ! 

Desperately he tosses everything out on the floor ! 
Books and papers, shoes and boots, and pocket handker- 
chiefs, vests — daggers and revolvers — are all in one 
conf ušed heap in no time. 

" Dinner, sir/' announces a servant. 

" Dinner !" 

" Yes, sir !" 

Mr. Wood rises to the necessity of the sitiiation. 

" Send up Captain Brackenbridge." 

Mr. Wood must get time, or dine in his bedroom. 

In a short time the captain presents himself ; and he 
laughs as heartily as Captain Brackenbridge ever allowed 
himself to laugh ; and ne looks around the room at Mr. 
Wooďs stock, and his arms, and his papers, and all: and 
be laughs again and again ! 

" Ah, well ! don't mind, Mr. Wood ! You háve been 
engaged about something, and your mood has held you 
fast while time was passing. I will obtain half-an-houťs 
graxit for you. 

Now, the captain thought he had made a handsome 
speech— and so it was ; and, doubtless, extempore. The 
emphasis on the word " grace^' was wicked though ; 
and the more wicked because the captain said it with 
malice aforethought. 

Mr. \Yo()d fínaily succeeded ; and as he took a look at 
himself in the tall dressing-glass, he certainly thought of 
the lady in the picture. 

*' Had the captain noticed him )" he asked himself. 
And "did he telí Grace T He almost hoped he did. 
" Would she dress as she was dressed in the picture T 

At this thought he became very excited ; in truth his 
heart beat, because if she dressed as he saw her in the 
picture, she did so for him ! 
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So it is !— vanity and self-assertion can believe in any- 
thing, if it only ministers to small pride.- 

Yet it may be quite true that the captain did telí 
Grace Brackenbridge ; that Mr. Wooďs transfíxed gáze 
had been well described— and smiled at ; that the power 
of the image of Grace Brackenbridge had annihilated two 
hours, and led to the cook's malediction on all concerned 
8he may háve been told the whole affair, and may háve 
felt pleased, and — who knows but she may come in to 
dinner as she is painted in the picture 9 

Mr. Wood enters the drawing-room. 

Four strangers, and the fortunate Mr. Johnson among 
them, he fínds before him. 

He looks around hurriedly ; and, lo! sitting by herself 
on a sofa, looking at a locket, and looking pensive and 
eamest enough, was the lady who had so pre-occupied his 
soul. 

Grace Brackenbridge came down precisely as she 
appeared in the picture ! 

Mr. Eardley Wood was deputed to také in Miss 
Brackenbridge ; and he did so with the quietest manners. 
His arm was not obedient — entirelv obedient — to his 
will: it twitched, and maybe trembled a little. And 
Mr. Wood placed her at the right-hand side of the host, 
and sat opposite her — opposite the originál of the 
picture! 

Many and many a time Mr. Eardley Wood thought of 
the tumultuous workings of his soul that evening ! And 
many a time, in af ter years, within a f ew brief weeks, he 
thought — ^he thought of one of the few lineš of Virgil 
which he remembered— " Facilis descensus Avemi" &c 

Mr. Eardley Wood, 'tis the early summer of the year, 
whose seed you háve sown 1 The autumn is fast ap- 
proaching. 

Mr. Wood was light in build, and above the middle 
slze. He had dark hair, and dark eves, and the hair was 
massive and rebel] ious betimes, falling down over his 
brow. His forehead was low, but smooth, and with lineš 
of intelligence. He dressed in tighťfitting clothes — 
black — and his coUar turned over a rich cream-coloured 
tie, in which there was a diamond pin worth five 
hundred doliars. 

Grace Brackenbridge observed him steadily. She 
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was young — not more than one-and-twenty; but she 
knew her power, and saw its growth, and became de- 
termined to exerdse it ! 

In a short time conversation, which in the beginning 
"was slack, began to be active and generál. Mr. Wood 
was a little excit^d j but it became him. Grace Bracken- 
bridge fíxed her eyes like lodestones npon him írom 
time to time: and, from time to time, somewhat confused 
him. But, for once in his life, he quarrelled with no 
one — was agreeable to every one — and at the perfect 
command oi a human being. 

Singulár ! he thought of his mother ! 

When he was a boy he ušed to say — "Well, what 
would I not do for mammaí" And the boy would 
picture to himself all kinds of horrible sufferinfjs ! And 
"when he had placed them before his mind, his young 
soul looked at them firmly : " I would," he ušed to say — 
" I would endure them aU for dear, darling mamma ! " 

All that has changed ! Mr. Wood*8 love of his mother 
became a memory; and her power a thing he aftenvards 
would like to restore, but could not. Grace Bracken- 
bridge — a stranger — a stranger unknown and untried — 
became to the man what the parent was to the chivalrous 
boy. 

Whyisthis? 

We once beard an apostate — an apostate of guilty con- 
science— a woman who had lied to God and man through 
small want; but when the time of distress passed 
away, had come back to her parish church, with her 
childreu : " Oh !" she said, "/ would give all the vdde 
world I could believe, as I ušed to believe — to believe like 
the children I Whaťs mjer me f " 

But where do we find ourselves í 

The evening passed pleasantly. Grace Brackenbridge 
sang and played, and Mr. Wood sang and played — and 
Mr. Wood talked well, and rationally. 

Grace Brackenbridge, towards the close of the evening, 
** looked queer," her uncle said ; and her uncle rallied her 
a. little — not so refinedly as he ought, but not coarsely 
nevertheless. And Grace Brackenbridge smiled a con- 
temptuous smile, not on her uncle, but at the impeach- 
nient ; yet Grace Brackenbridge was any thing but at ease. 

The company talked of yachting, and the captain 
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introdnced tlie accomplúthments of Mr. Wood. Ke told 
the story oí the rescue of Willy Lacey,and the wonderf uUy 
close aailing which Mr. Wood managed wheit hs aome- 
times took a tum at the helm. He told them of the 
out-oí-the-way places aJoft where Mr. Wood iiaed to ait, 
andsmokehiacigarin theshrouda, on thebendiagladder, 
and Bometimea aatride on the apara ! Grace Bracken- 
brídge looked with eyea kindled and wide open, and with 
lipa apart, ahowing tns most beautif ul teeth that could be. 

Mr. Wood, ahe thougbt, vaň magnificent. 

Qrace firackenbridge, whea they parted that night, 
besitated not to presa Mr. Wooďa nand, and to aay, 
" y^ou are a man, ladeed, sir ! Oood night ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 



OW bone and mnscie can stand the strain of 

New York pedestrianiam, and faow human 

agility can aave the lives and limbs of free- 

boin Amencans from the stark lunacj^ of 

coachea, carriages, drays, and omnibuses is a 

mystery not yet solved — and, therefore, no 

one can be Burpriaed at Ned the Yachtman 

fiúling to ezptain it Up and down they run— hither 

and tnither they fly. Whips look like living things 

twisting and sweeping in the air. And at every second 

of time Euopean aensibility gets a shock by the cou- 

viction that ever ao many homicides and Buicides are 

inuninent from the abaolute recklessneaa of all kinda of 

animals — man, horše, donkey, pig, and mule. 

We háve said that Ned the Yachtman f^led to see bia 
way through the problém involved in the apparent 
tianqoillity of all the people engaged ia tbla raoital 
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tumult, and we may now add ťhat he gave up the idea of 
finding hi8 way on his feet He had not much spáre 
cash^ and he h^d much mind to economize vhat he had, 
that moming, counted into his leather ^xaae ; but, after 
aU, what would the nioney be to a man if his brains were 
knocked out, oř a limb oř two was íractnred by one of 
these insane cabs that kept flying at every one and at 
each other, wherever you tumed t 

Ned the Yachtman had a taste for physiognomy, and 
he aUowed two oř three omnibuses to pasa by before his 
sympathies recognised a conductor. He found one at 
last. " Be gor," ne said to himself, " he has a lot of colour 
in his cheeks, an' his hair isn^t like half-squitched flax." 
So Ned raised his hand, and the conductor raised his 
band, and the horses ratded their hoofs together, and they 
stopped. 

*' l'm goin' to No. 202, 1042 street," said Ned. 
" Get in," cried the conductor. . 
" You are going to Mr. M'Cann's,'' then added the con- 
ductor. 

" You jist hit id," answered Ned. 
" The best man in the United States,'' remarked the 
conductor. "See here, neighbour," continued the con- 
ductor. " You ayre on'y jist landed. Mind you see yer 
way, every štip ! Trust no one ! Mind!" 

" Why, then, thank you," answered Ned, " an' that you 
may always keep your fine colour an' your fine tongue 1" 
" Here you are, then \" 

" Here ! — ^why I was near the dooře, you thiet" 
"Glet down, sir," answered the conductor, who had 
kindly taken Ned up for one minuté of time, and taken 
his faře for the benefit conferred thereby. 

'^ Thrust no wan," said Ned, coming down the steps of 
the omnibus. 

" Jist so, neighbour . The adyice is worth gold, though 
youVe had it without asking." 

In a few minutes Ned found himself in a grand apart- 
Bient, in which ten or twelve gentlemen were bušily 
eiigaged over books, papers, lettera, and telegraphic 
messages. The good man had been bewildered in the 
streets, and " doně" by the conductor — so that an unusual 
kind of timidity seized upon him. Hiere were some 
xnaps along the wall before the yarioiu compartments 
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" Why, if you go off from here, you may be many a 
day and year away ; and can you expect her to wait for 
you 1 " 

Ned became pensive. 

" I telí you wnat," said Mr. M^Cann, briskly ; "come, 
my man, obtain your masteťs leaye. Come and live 
with me. Peg Doherty is already in my service. She 
has £40 a-year, counting your Irish money; and you 
shall háve ;£1 a week. You can soon savé money, and 
get spliced I What do you say to that ] " 

Ned reddened deeply, deeply, and in a short time was 
paler than his wont. £40 a-year, and £50 a-year ! was 
not that an estate 1 poor Ned the Yachtman thought. 
And then, he thought, how he could send his little nieces, 
and his poor widowed sister, enough to také them out of 
•want ; and he could send for his little nephews to come 
over ; and all he could do at home and abroad ! And he 
thought of what the neighbours would be saying ; and 
how the people who called him " wild " and " f oolish '* 
would find tney had been mistaken. All this, and more, 
passed through Neďs mind in one moment. 

But Ned, tnen, began to think of the banks of the 
Shannon, and the yacht with the milk-white sails, that 
scarcely touched the water as she swept along in dainty 
gracefulness ; and of Masther Jack — poor Masther Jack, 
that kept his bad temper for great people like himself, 
and was ever and always kind to him, Ned the Yachtman! 
And, then, he thought of the golden home where the 
dear. sweet misthress dwelt, and of Nanny, Jack Hazlitťs 
gentle and beautiful sister ; and of all the times when, 
boy and man, their lives — Jack Hazlitťs and his own — 
had been commingling, and becoming one, as it were ; 
and one they were, he began to think— one life really. 
And didn't they all know that he, Ned, had come away 
with poor Masther Jack — his dear misthress and 
beautiful Miss Nanny ! And would he, Ned, give him 
up now — even for Peg Doherty and the £50 a-year í 

" Ah, sir ! " said Ned ; " you háve my hearťs thanks ! — 
my heart upon its knees, sir, sez thank you ! But, och ! 
Mr. M*Cann, I couldn't lave Masther Jack — Arrahl 
I couldn't think of that grand name at all ! Poor Mastíier 
Jack! Mr. M*Cann/' he said, and his voice became 
hušky. 
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" I like your good heart, my man — I do indeed ; but 
remember you are to get his leave — remember you are to 
háve his full permission." 

" His leavB ! " cried poor Ned. " Oh, yeh ! he'd sind 
me out the dooře packing iu wan minit ií he thought I 
was offered £50 a-year ! Och ! 'tis he that wotild. But, 
thin, where would hehel If he was sick oř sore, oř if 
he wanted a f rienďs hand, or a f ríend*s health, or a f rienďs 
liíe, oř — or anything but my holý religion — och, where 
would his ould companion — Masther Jack's fosther- 
brother — be thin f No, Mr. M*Cann ! may God incrase 
your store, as He has gev you a big sowl to spend it ! but 
I must btickto Masther Jack, just as my blood-relation 
Lowry M*Cabe stuckto Masther Frank." 

Mr. M^Cann shook his head. 

" Oh ! I know that,'' said Ned ; "I know that. The 
rale blood is in the Morans, and poor Masther Jack is on'y 
haíf-bred. Bad cess to his father ! Oh ! I ax pardin — 
but Mr. M^Cann, I hard Father Keardon say, that bad as 
the čase was before they sent him away — Masther Jack 
would be the makiďs of a fine man, on'y fur the mix'd 
edication." 

" Before they sent him away í '* 

" Yes, you see, these cases, líke Mr. Ha — Masther Jack'8 
father, I mane, whin wan is * a Protestun,' an' th' other a 
' £,oman,' the childher are nothin' at all. They také off 
piece afther piece, ache of *em, till nothin' is left — the 
father a piece to<day, an* the mother a piece to-morrow, 
an' thaťs the way." 

" Heighho ! " said Mr. M*Cann. 

" Well, that wasn't the čase with my poor masther," 
continued Ned the Yachtman, " bekase you see his mother 
was an angel an' a saint, an' evVy thing good ; an' poor 
Masther Jack wint reglar to his religion tiU he was sent 
to the mix'd edication." 

" And then ? " 

" Och ! thin, I don'tknow what quare things got into 
bia head ; but he talks crack'd-like about Property and 
Rights, an' every thing. Arrah ! I'm sure he don't 
believe the half of 'em. Well, sir, the worse he is, the 
more he wants his foster-brother. 1*11 bring him round, 
you know, bekase I love himP 

" Well, my man, if you must go, let it be so ; but if 

K 
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you ever want a friend or a situation, remember me,'' 
sald Mr. M^Cann. 

And they parted. 

It was nearly three weeks after the amval of the 
CerUaur that Ned tbe Yachtman found his way to 
Mr. M*Cann'8 office : and his road was by the " Chapel," 
as he called it. He nad missed the conversation and the 
presence of Peg Doherty, and had been awaiting the 
chance of accompanying his master to Mr. M*Oaiin's 
dwelling ; but his master seemed to háve forgotten 
Mr. M*Cann's dwelling and all it contained. He lived 
only for his sinale šelf, personified in the headlong career 
of a passion which had the attraction of adventure mach 
more than of aflfection. 

Indeed, affection has very little to do with f renzies like 
Mr. Wooďs. The obiect of pursuit is the gratification oř 
a dominating love oi šelf, tbat values success infínitely 
more than it values any one of Adam's race, and it3 
pleasures more than all the qualities that ever adorned 
humanity. 

The selfíshness which succeeds princip] e, in the 
government of men's souls, leaves no room m the mind 
for anything beside. Hence Mr. Wood had entirely 
forgotten Mr. M*Cann, and Minnie Henuessy, and every- 
thing on earth unless Grace Brackenbridge. 

Asleep, Miss Brackenbridge mingled with his dreams ; 
when he awoke in the morning, her commanding figuře 
stood before him ; when abroad, he imagined that he 
ought to meet her at every turn. He asked himself had 
" she ever been here ]" had " she ever been there 1" " had 
Grace seen this," and " had Grace seen that 1" and every 
hour of the day and night he kept recalling the kind word 
she had spoken, or the kind Iook she had bestowed ; and 
had the minutes all counted until he should see her 
again. To win a prize, which he had convinced himself 
all the world coveted, was, to Wood, somethingfor which 
labour and life were small sacrifices. And therefore, with a 
delight almost intoxicating, the words of the fírst e ve]iing's 
parting ever came back to Mr. Wooďs memory, " Tou, sir, 
are a man indeed /" 

Ned the Yachtman becamedetermined to see some life 
on his own account : and the second Sunday after their 
arrival he asked and obtained permission to go to '' St. 
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Patricťs,'* New York, to Mass. How much of his old 
companion Peg Doherty mingled with his desire to cross 
over to the Church of the National Saiat, we need not 
inqnire ; but it is certain that he had not forgotten her. 
Peg's memory was a treasare to poor Ned, and his love 
for her had been, for many a long year, Neďs safeguard. 
Ned respected her for her own saké ; and his habitoal 
examination of conscience was guided by " what would 
she think of my doing this thing V or " my doing that or 
the other T 

The bonds were holý which nnitedthechildrenof labonr. 
They had been woven on the way to school, when they 
were littla They had grown strong side by side at " cate- 
chism,' in the poor parish churcb. They became sacred 
at the Holý Mass, and the Holý Pilgrimage, and they were 
flowered sdl over by the memories of the old haunts by 
the hedges and walks bv the riveťs bank, which had lon^ 
made up the summer bloom of their lives. 

Ned was, doubtless, pious ; but he was not snccessful 
in seeing Peggy that momin^. 

However, somewhere in tne vicinity of St. Patrick's 
he saw the grey-haired gentleman of the Centaur, and, 
with the natural politeness of his countrymen, he gave 
bim a salute. The gentleman at once recojjmsed and 
accosted him ; and, after giving him all kinds of 
encouragement, the gentleman begged him to say to Mr. 
Wood that he would be anxious to see him, if possible, 
on the Tuesday foUowing. And that was the fact — ^for a 
reason which the reader will soon fínd set fortL 

We may feel persuaded that Ned the Yachtman was 
not indifferent on the subject, and that, whatever might 
háve been Mr. Wooďs pre-occupations, Ned did not 
permit Mr. Wooďs memory to lapse upon the subject of 
*' goin' to see the grey-haired gintleman, that came with 
them in the Sintoor, 

Yet, with all Neďs eloquence, it was not easy to induce 
his master to make the half-houťs trip from Brooklyn to 
New York, for any one or on any business unless it related 
to M^ Brackenbridge or her uncle. Mr. Wood aimed at 
the ffiections of Grace throu^ as many opens as he 
coold discover or invent ; and, of conrse, the favour of 
her uncle may well be supposed to háve been one emi- 
nently advantageous. The uncle'8 regard seemed, indeed, 
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qiiite fízed on his guest. There was an attention in 
Captain Bracketibriage's manner that nevěr relazed, and 
in his address there was a kind of deference, not obtru- 
sive, and yet flattering, that caught the pride and stimu- 
lated the efforts of Mr. Wood. 

This was, in fact, Mr. Wooďs dan^r — at least in the 
supposition that Captain Brackenbridge had adopted a 
systematic policy to attract Mr. Wood, and make nim a 
leader or an abettor in any project of profit or honour 
which he designed. He was likely to grow upon the f ood 
he consumed, and to assume the dimenaions which were 
attributed to him, until his bearing and exaction might 
exposé him to complications,and even dangers,in America^ 
And, in truth, they frequently and frightfully did so. 

However, Mr. Wood rose early on Thnrsday, deter- 
mined to pay his promised visit to Mr. M*Cann. It mnst 
be admitted that he felt the whole thing a " bore," and 
that he wished Mr. M*Cann and Minnie HennBssy among 
the Modoc Indians a thousand times, because he had no 
business with anything, or any person, who did not belong 
to " The Halí •" and everything, and everyone, that did 
not connect tnemselves, in some way, with Mr. Wood s 
new fancy was " ridiculous and absurd f and " what did 
he care about them f* 

But Mr. Wood found him šelf in New York that day 
at 2.30 ; and him šelf and Ned the Yachtman made their 
way for street 1042, No. 202. The office was reached in 
due time, and Mr. Wood addressed the nearest of the 
clerks^ asking him when the governor would arrive. The 
clerk mformed him that Mr. M*Cann awaited Mr.Woods 
visit at his villa in Clarendon Avenue, and stayed within 
expressly to receive him. 

Mr. Wood and his man now engaged a carriage, and 
Ned took a good half of the drivers seat. The scene 
around was strange and exciting ; but Neďs whole mind 
was set upon the end of the joumey, and whomhe should 
see there. " New York wasn't in the world at all" that 
half-hour, poor Ned the Yachtman declared to inquiring 
f riends, af terwards. ^ 

And at length they háve arrived. 

The drive to the haU-door of Mr. M*Cann'8 house was 
shaded with tall poplars, and the house itself was large, 
fashionable in its air and locality, and evidently kept 
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"wltli the care of ffood taste, and the expense of indepen- 
dent fortuna Tne wldte front seemed coyered with fresh 
and rich Yerandahs ; the entrance was princely ; and the 
liaun^ings and ^olden omaments, as seen through the 
Windows from Delow, looked nothing less than right 
royal. 

Mr. M^Cann was not in the house ; but he had leít a 
notě, requesting Mr. Wood to grant him ten minu tes 
grace, as he had been oalled away on important business. 
^ T^ell-dressed and well-mannered youn^ man-servant 
led Mr. Wood to the drawing-room ; and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the samé young man led Ned to the kitchen. 

Ned the Yachtman was in an ecstasy. There was Peggy, 
teu tinftes handsomer and ten times kinder than ever. 
íShe had greatly changed, however, considering the short 
time she had for the transformation. Pe^gy Doherty 
no^w i^ore a cashmere dress and a handsome coUar, and 
lier hair, Ned said, " bate the Rock o* Cashill all out." 
£ut ^ed was obliged to admit that all the fínery had not 
in any 'way changed the manners or affections of Peggy 
Doherty ; and that the " lonesomeness" af ter her pleasant 
Shannon home had softened down a character which was 
occasionally a bit too vigorous, even for Ned the Yacht- 
man. 

Mr. Wood had not long to wait in the drawing-room. 
In a few minutes after his arrival, Mr. M^Cann^scarriage 
drew up at the hall-door, and Mr. M*Cann hiraself imme- 
diately came up and bade Mr. Wood a welcome. He saw 
Mr. Wood had been struck by the unexpected magnifi- 
cence which he encountered ; and the old man enjoyedit 
most evidently to the f ulL 

After a few words conversation, Wood observed to Mr. 
M'Uann that he had admired the house and surrounď- 
ings very much Mr M^Cann only laughed, and said, 
Ýes, yes !'' "But, headded, after a momenťs pause 
"I háve a partner in London. He has been about some 
tíme ; but this is his residence where we are He takea 
me in as a kind of charity until he gets a wif e T hone 
you may yet know him. But, Mr. Wood, thé carria|e 

bettin£^ aays. 
TJiey entered the carriage. 
" J:>o you manage the yacht during the match r 
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" Well, I am not well acquainted with your waters ; bnt 
if no better presents himself, I shall gladly oblige Captain 
Brackenbriďge." 

" I intended to bet against £rackenbridge's craft ; bnt 
I will not then." 

" Will not r 

"No. Youwillwin. And, besides, I lost f our thousand 
dollars last night/' added Mr. M'Cann, smiling. 

** Nearly a thousand pounds í" 

" Nearly a thousand pounds. It was about that I had 
been called out before the time you appointed for your 
coming to-day." 

" May I ask how — not playing I am sure T 

" No ; not at play," answered Mr. M*Cann, slowly and 
very emphatically. "The money, partly in gold, and 
partly in American securities, was stolen from a confi- 
dential clerk, coming up from Philadelphia. He fell 
asleep in the carriage, and, on awaking, found his money 
gone. Box and caďi had disappeared.'* 

" Was there no one in the carriage V 

" Yes, one gentleman ; but he could not háve secreted a 
large box ; and, besides, he is above suspicion. In f act, 
the gentleman you ought to know very well — it "was 
Captain Johnston." 

"But here we are," Mr. M*Cann remarked, as the 
carriage stood before a large gate, which shortly opened 
on the summons of Mr. M'Cann's servant 

A grand building, slowlv revealing itself at the opening 
of great portals. looks like something growing into 
majestic life, ana associates itself with feelings of singulár 
interest. The building, now expandiug before the 
visitors, looks like a public building, only for its wonder- 
ful quietude ^ and, we must add, only it was so well kept. 
Public buildings are not recognised as having any daims 
to be kept either clean or in repair. 

Mr. M*Cann's whip made a circuit round a gravél-walk 
of some extent, and the vehicle fínally stopped at the halí- 
dooř. Mr. Wood looked out, and beheld, over a fine portico 
of granite, a statue of the Blessed Virgin, 

" A convent !" he cried, " a convent 1" 

" Yes," answered Mr. M*Cann, smiling, " you are not 
afraid oř nuns, Mr. Wood V* 

"Well, no, sir; but I certainly did not think that 
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Miss Hennessy was going into á convent. These girls 
are" 

" Pardon me, Mr. Wood ; Miss Hennessy— butthe dooř 
opens. Let us enter." 

Two ladies came into the parlonr almost in an instant, 
and a glance showed Mr. Wood they were gentlewomen. 
The light, easy bearing, that can be grave and not 
heavy, joyous and not trivial, is good breeding as well 
as religion. 

One of the ladies was taller than the other. She 
stooped a little, and spoke in a subdued, quiet tone. 
The balance of perfect recollection was evident in the 
calm light of her eyes ; and one felt a sense of her 
boliness as he came near her. The other nun was fresh. 
cheery, with an inquiring kind of look, that seemea 
tuming over the pages of your character while speaking 
to you. Moreover, she seemed a decisive kind of body, 
that took little time to discoss, and less time to do a thing. 

'*We are after the time, I believe," observed Mr. 
M^Cann. 

'' No," answered the taller of the ladies, at the samé 
time smiling ^ently, and looking towards her companion, 

'' No, Mr. M'Cann," said the other nun, echoing her 
sister, but speaking in toneš not to be misunderstood. 
*^ If you had been latě, you would háve had no chanee of 
getting inside the gate.'' 

" Latě a quarter of an hour 1 " inquired Mr. Wood. 

*' Latě a quarter of a second,'' replied the matter-of-fáct 
nun. 

Minnie Hennessy here presented herself. She was 
tastefully dressed, not to say more ; and John Hennessy, 
had he seen his daughter, would háve had a happy heart 
that moming. 

A slight expression of admiration escaped Mr. Wood ; 
but Minnie did not appear to mind. 

*' I hardly ezpected to fínd you here, Miss Minnie,^ 
Mr. Wood said. 

Minnie replied by a happy. happy look at Mr. M*('ann. 
Her eyes welled over. Mr. M*Cann lor>ked the personí- 
fication of a man who haá/ound a thousand poands* 

" Well, Mr. Wood, we most tcll you the secrct.'* 

'' She's going to be a nun T Mr. Woud asked, a littU 
warmly. 
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" That I do not know," answered Mr. M'Cann. " But 
the fact is, she has sent for her father and the řamily.** 

"Well now, Reverend Mother'* — cried the deciaive, 
straightforward-kind-of nun. 

Reverend Mother smiled. 

" Ah ! it is Mr. M'Cann," cried Minnie Hennessy. 

" Mrs. Superior, answer me," said Mr. M*Cann, quite 
gravely, " answer me — are you not to give Miss Hennessy 
one hundred pounds, to teach for a year your orphans 
the art and mystery of lace-making, fancy work, plain 
work, and all manner of mysterious needling 1 " 

" We promised as much." 

" And will you keep your contract ? " 

"Certainly." 

"The plain čase is, then, that I háve advanced the 
nioney, and made the nuns my bank. No grand risk or 
benevolence, I should say." 

Mr. Wood looked a little soft. A gleam of light waa 
falling on the beauty of an unselfish, loving soul— the 
soul which he once could value. That day was gone, 
however, and Mr. Wood looked on vacancy, as if to 
discover it. Wood understood all ! 

" So John Hennessy is coming over,'* murmured Mr. 
Wood, " coming to America." 

The visitors remained a quarter of an hour, or more ; 
that is, if that glass on the table runs more than a qnarter. 
The nuns allowed the conversation to die out Tbey 
made a little move — ever so' little. It just said^ "Look 
at the glass there, gentlemen." 

All rose up. 

Mr. Wood was tuming towards the reception-room 
dooř, when his eye fell upon a print — a fine lithograph, 
a lithograph of a nun ; he paused before the picture, 
surprised, not much, but perceptibly. 

" My youDg f riend," Mr. M*Oann remarked, " you seem 
struck by that picture." 

"lam." 

" Good reason he has,'' remarked Minnie, slowly, and 
in a voice full of tenderness, " that picture is the ima^e 
of Mr. Wooďs mother J' 

Mr. Wood sighed deeply : yet Mr. Wood was glad to 
get away 1 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

&HOWING GBACE BBACKE;NBBn)GE's ESTIMATE OF THE 
JRISH AND OF HEBSELF ; ALSO THE BELIGIOtTS CBEED 
OF THE SAMB YOUNO LADY. 



ROM the spring-time till the young summer 
began to Dloom, Jack HazHtt continued the 
guest of Captain Brackenbridge. The captain 
inaisted on the necessity of a few months' 
repose, and a few months' experience, before 
"JÍlr. Wooď' should think of any engagement 
requiring all his energies and a good deal of 
knowledge of the country. 

" You shall meet all my friends from time to time," 
argued Captain Brackenbridge ; " and many of them are 
men of great and varied connection. You may také a 
few voyages as supercargo, and, as you know navigation, 
you can také command of a ship as soon ^ you háve well 
studied the charts/' 
" Command a ship !" 

" Yes, Mr. Wood ; yes, sir — command a ship ; and once 
you háve mapped the southem seas in your mind, I am 
quite prepared to trust your genius, and help to make 
your fortuně." 

" My fortuně !" half dreamily repeated Jack Hazlitt. 
" My fortuně I" 

At that moment he would find fixed upon him the eyea 
of Grace Brackenbridge, inquiringly, and not unsym- 
pathetically. She looked as if she felt, *' Am I not your 
fortuně T and the words of destiny came back upon his 
mind — " Sir, you are a man \" 

The suddenness of North American vegetation, when 
winter has quitted his hold upon the soil, is striking and 
exhilarating. Between the ice-formed ňowers of March, 
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covering the boughs with arctlc ^ems, and the peeping 
out of the Mayflower, and even tne luxuriant leafing of 
younff summer, there seems scarcely an interval Tke 
transiormation is magical, and nature sliares her ecstasy 
with man. 

For nearly the whole interval referred to, Jack Hazlitt 
and Grace Brackenbridge were left together. A lady 
seldom came to " The Halí," and no lady made a long 
visit. Gentlemen came and went constantly, but were 
no inconvenience or intrusion. Captain Brackenbridge 
himself was often away for a whole week, leaving to his 
niece and the servanta the care of the mansion. 

With good horses, cood vehicles, and first-rate f owling- 

Eieces, tne time coula not hang heavily on Mr. Wooďs 
ands. He was just in the set of circumstances most 
calculated to develop his peculiar qualities. He had the 
impulse to exert himself, and the admiration which he 
valued ; and, best of all, he had no gentleman to quarrel 
with— at least up to the time which we describe. 

As the hedges grew green, and the sea began to smooth 
its brow in honour of coming May, Mr. Wood and Grace 
Brackenbridge had many a pleasant ride and many a 
happy lounge and long walk through the trees and by 
the sea-board, and around Brooklyn city itself. Some- 
times Mr. Wood astonished the young lady by feats of 
horsemanship unknown beyond the borders of the Irish 
hunting-field ; and betimes he startled her by suddenly 
firing, in the middle of a sentence, and bringing down a 
bird without stopping theconversation ; and sometimes he 
surprised her, when he met an Indián or a negro. because 
if tney happened to be poor, and he was caugnt in his 
mood, he would share with them all he had in the 
world. 

One day they had plunged into an avenue of pines, and 
were deeply engagea in conversation, when they overtook 
two men, an old man and a young man, both of whom 
seemed very much excited. The old maďs tone was 
deprecating, and his right hand was raised to give force 
to nis appeal The young man was indignant, and fiung 
his arms wide open, like one crying for vengeance ! Miss 
Brackenbridge immediately recognised the voune man 
as one who had been once living at the Hall, and who 
had been remarkable for industry and economy. 
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" O Teeling ! this is the old man, is it V* demanded 
Grace Brackenbrdge. 

" Yes," answered the man spoken to ; and he looked 
down upon the ground. 

That is quite an American style, though Teeling was 
not an American. Every lady's face seems sunshine sent 
back from a looking-glass, and all the gentlemen seem 
quite unequal to looking forward — so they look down. 

" Yes," repeated Teeling, and now he spoke bitteriy ; 
" that is the old man. Miss Brackenbridge, robbed, 
ruined, and sent on the worid at five-and-sixty years — 
himself and my mother — to die \" 

" How is that T Grace pursued. 

" How is that ] how is that ]" answered the young man, 
and he began to choke. 

'* O Teeling— Teeling !" cried Grace. 

" Well, ma'am, don't blame him," said the old man, 
*' bekase you see ** 

" Ah ! Miss Brackenbridge,'' interrupted Teeling, " you 
háve seen me in your own house. You háve seen that 
when yoimg men got their summer suits, and made their 
holiday, 1 went half bare, and I worked away. They 
laughed at me, an' called me miseriy, an' made me li ve 
alone. But God knew all, an' Father Conway 1" 

" Well, good feUow V Mr. Wood asked. He had be- 
come interested. 

"I saved every cent I eamed — all to make up the 
arrears the ould man owed. I saved everything ; and I 
would like to háve sold half my meals, but no one here 
is hungry enough to buy food from a servant. 1 bore 
the laugh, an' tne sneer, an' the cowld look, because the 
ould man, an' the ould woman, an' my little sister, at 
home, were always before my heart, an' they warmed it. 
An' I said to myself, I háve a home to go back to, an' 
I'll make the ould folk '' 

" Stop, now, Tim, agra ! Ah ! be a man, Tim ! be a 
man ! Why, thin, the poor fellow," old Teeling said, 
tuming to Mr. Wood, " the agint took the arrears whin 
my poor boy sent 'em ; but he broke the lase of th' ould 
pláce : and my son was bom, and grew up there ; and 
^was a beautiful pláce." 

" By the !" roared yoimg Teeling. 

The old man stopped ms son's mouth. 
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" Don't curae, my sou/' he said, " don't curse. Your 
fatbeťs sweat is in that pláce, an' your fatheťs fatheťs 
labour, an' his fatheťs agio. Don't curse, my son ; 
there^s a curse undher every sod in the íield, aiť over 
every pebble in the ridge, and spade s point in the furra. 
God takés His time, avic ; but He is snure an' sthronger 
whin He's slow. Blessed be His name !" cried the old 
man ; " blessed be His name !" 

" Well, if I don't/' cried the young man, slowly and 
gutturally. " Well, if I don't . . . An' my poor mother an' 
Uttle sisther. Now you see, Miss Brackenbridge, they 
mast stay lonesome, an' poor, an' wandhering, till I can 
earn a few cents more, an' " 

" Well, thin, no, avic ; I gother a good pinny comiu', an' 
they háve enough to keep 'em. I declare, the captain — a 
£ne man, God bless him ! — offered me as much as X wanted 
to brin^ out darling Winny Teeling an' her mother, 
bekase ne heard of you, avic, an* he was ever so sorry 
when he heard my story." 

" What captain, good man, oflFered yoa the money í' 
demanded Hazlitt. 

" W^y> ^^^9 the captain of the Sintoor, sir — a Mr, 
Mawlin— oh, a fine man entirely, sir, indeed." 

" You came by the Centaur, then 1" continued Mr. 
Wood. " A fine fellow is Captain Malin : and where 
háve you left the Centaur ?" 

" The Sintoor is over in New York or some pláce ; 
but the captain, my boy here tells me, lives in this big 
town ." 

" Yes," added young Teeling, " Captain Malin lives at 
Old Park, and between his trips every one likes to see 
him." 

" No doubt," muttered Mr. Wood. " Také yourfatlier's 
advice, my man," he added ; " do nothing wrong or 
rash, but work your way. We shall all give you a helping 
hana if you stick to your father." 

The young woman looked puzzled after this interview, 
and was for some time silent A close ezamination would 
discover her 111 at ease and impatient At length she 
tu med to Mr. Wood, and, looking him straight in tne face, 
she asked — 

" Is all that trne 1 Is it true or mere bosh — the story of 
the land f 
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" I think it extremely probable that it is true. The old 
man has the stamp of honesty, and the practice he has been 
describing is common." 

" Common — common to grasp the poor nian'8 last penny, 
and then cast him on the high road, to starve !" 

*' No, no ! he may go into the workhouse/' 

" How is that r 

" He need not starve. He will receive food enongh to 
keep body and soul together, and coarse clothes with the 
workhouse brand ; but he must se pařáte from his wife and 
dan^hter. They live in different compartments." 

" No home ever again — no family ! Mope, and live, 
and brood. and rot !' exclaimed Grace Brackenbridge, 
with a flasning eye and look almost threatening. " Who 
gave the power to the landlord to turn out old Teeling í" 

" Well, Miss Brackenbridge, it is a long story. Teeling's 
country is a conquered country, you know. The conqueror, 
vary naturally, gave the land to those who helped nim to 
possess it, and they niiist knock their livelihood out of 
the natives." 

" Hunt them !" eried the young wornan. " Hunt them ! 
Why, sir, it must be a nation of cowards !" half shrieked 
the young American, stepping back from her companion. 
She really looked as if she would fly the contamination of 
an Irishman. " Why do they not rise — rise as a man í" 
she continued, vehemently. '* Why not rise, and fight, 
and die ] Life ought to be a misery to men of courage 
seeing or suffering such things. Why not fight ]" she cried 
again. 

" Teeling'8 countrjrmen ai;e not cowards, Miss Bracken- 
bridge," Jack said, in a slow and rather solemn tone; " and 
it may be said they háve ever been fighting — fighting with 
empty hands the men who held the rifle, and with empty 
coffers the men who had gathered up the riches of the 
earth.*' 

Miss Brackenbridge siďied for the first time in their 
intercourse. She declared she felt herself oppressed. 

" You heard Teeling^s threat T asked Mr. Wood. 

'* Yes ; some impulse of enthusiaBm, to pass away in an 
hour." 

" I think not," replied Mr. Wood " It appears to 
me that the uprising you speak of will také pláce in 
America." 
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" Nonsense 1 Wliat can we háve to do with it ] Americe 
wouldn't stir an inch for the Irish. Candidates flatter the 
Irish before the elections, but America will always mind 
her own business. Irish independence is Irish business, 
not American." 

" But see you not an Ireland in America 1 You see an 
Ireland learning the use of Arms, and growing up in an 
exaggerated notion of independence — an independence 
which will impart tenfold power to traditional hatred 
when the opportunity comes." 

*' The opportunity !'' cried Grace, half contemptuously. 

** The opportunity is not impossible ; and I háve heard 
here in America that the Irish will make it," Wood 
answered. 

'• T/iey make it '* 

" Yes. Their numbers are so great, they will f orce 
America sometime or another into war with England. 
And that is one way — say, numher one, America having 
made up her mind to listen to Munroe, she must háve alL 
the American provinces to make her natural frontiers. 
A second chance of a war — call it nuwher two. Russia 
and America may fraternize to ease England of the cares 
of the East, and to rule the Pacific and what it happens 
to wash. And England mav not be inclined to surrender 
without striking a blow — call that numher ťlirteP Misd 
Brackenbridge looked thoughtf uL 

" Ireland, Miss Brackenbridge, keeps the hands of Eng- 
land tied.' England dare not go to war upon a large scale. 
She must keep Ireland a camp. But to America, Eng- 
land must ever be a slavě, or to any country with which 
America happens to sympathize ; because England knows 
well America has only to let the Irish loose, and arm them, 
and send 100,000 of them *home.' Your last war has shown 
what the Irish can do on a battlefield. 

" True, true," said Grace. 

" And at * home' every port, house, and hand would be 
open to them." 

" True," again remarked Grace, her eyes cast down ; 
but she added more quickly, " England can bear all and 
suffer all, and keep her hold on her victim still." 

Mr. Wood smiled, and replied very quietly also, " That 
means she will go to pieces without a struggle \ that is 

ot likely. England has courage as well as caution, and 
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there are some limita of humiliation no goTemment dare 
pass. The English people would aDoihUate them." 

" Then, Mr. Wood, wnat are you driving at 1" 

"I conclude that England will fínally give Ireland 
' Justice/ ♦ and Ireland, for her own saké, will be £ng- 
lanďs greatest strength. England will nevěr li ve on in 
the manacled statě in which she feels herself . She will 
buv her own freedom by bestowing freedom on Ireland." 

^ I am halí converted,'' said Miss Brackenbndge ; '* bnt 
what of Teeling 1" 

"Teeling seems made up to join the American con- 
spiracy for invading Ireland; but that conspiracy " 

" Well, we háve had enough of it,** eried the haughty 
beauty, " and I háve some people to see and some tMngs 
to do, and — in fact, I am tired." 

" Tired ! '' Mr. Wood said, a little reproachfuDy. He 
was conscioiis that he had been doing his very best. 
He had not been dogmatic, or snarling, or contradictory : 
on the contrary, he had oeen assiduous, humble, and 
devoted. He felt he had risen above the new Mr. Wood 
in bearing, manncrs, and conversation, and his reward 
for all this waa that word of two syllables — ** Tired." 

Miss Brackenbridge saw the pain, at a glance, and, 
likely enough, she was proud of it. 

They had not yet returued, and the shadows of the 
trees fell trembling on their way, while the sun looked 
down gloriously, calling out the primroses in the hedges, 
and making the silver surf of tlie sea laugh in the new 
summeťs joyousness. The birds began to proclaim the 
lia|)py time thcir own, and even the frog among the fems 
whistled for the grasshopper to come. and join the new 
summer concert. It was a time for nappy thought, and 
if the thought were wise, the time would make thought 
holý. 

On their retům, they diverged f rom the common road, 
and having gone through a small gateway, gradually 
descended by a declivity towards a stream. Proceeding 
onwards, they found themselves under a high and shelving 
hedgeway, crowned on the top with stunted trees, irregu- 
larly planted, and here and there relieved by a poplar or 

* We conf ess that we háve interpolated this worcL Mr. Wood 
had two words in his speecb, but they were politioal. 
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an elm. The whole scene above them was most regiilarly 
irregular, and one of the illustrations of nature'8 pawer 
in realizing the ideals of perfect taste. The brown and 
rather rough pathway below contrasted with the fresh 
green and the bright water, and, winding along it, im- 
parted to the road that undefined sense of the mysterious 
which hangs over twisting ways when they creep along 
in shadow, and vanish without ending. The pláce was 
the pláce for the hour, in a word, and was made for a 
stroíl. 

Mr. Wood and his companion stood looking into the 
stream. Above them, at some distance, on the left, was 
the arch of a bridge ; far away on the right was heard 
the splash of the waters of the great river, the ringing of 
bells, the screaming of whistles, and the Consolidated 
voices of the thousands npon thousands far away, and 
now heard like the unceasing móan of a mighty sea. 

Mr. Wood turned towards Grace Brackenbridge, and 
looked into her fine face. She returned his look in a 
dreamy and abstracted manner; but after a moment 
Grace smiled — she smiled even softly on him then. 

Mr. Wood looked on the ground, and paused. The 
pause brought his resolution to life. 

" Grace ! " he said. 

It was the first time he had called her by her Chiistian- 
nanie . 

Grace Brackenbridge did not shrink, or tremble, oř 
faint, but the rich cheeks bloomed in her blushes, and 
the eioquent eyes looked out in radiant power. 

" WeV she answered. " WeU, Mr. Wood." 

" Grace, you are too observant not to háve divined my 
thoughts, and read my ambition. You háve known for 
weeks what I háve known for months : that " 

" Stay, Mr. Wood. Do stay, pray ; I know what you 
would say. I can understand it, and" — after a pause — 
" I can value it" 

" ' Value it ! ' Thank God. * Value it ! ' " Mr. Wood 
cried, greatly moved. 

He approached, as if to také Miss Brackenbridge's 
hand ; but she drew back, and smiled one of her meaning 
smiles. 

" Oh ! Mr. Wood," she said : " mind, mind, the 
' gushing ' muBt begin at my side. 
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f Wooďs conrage seemed to fall "with his repulse. 

'*Nay, blit/' she said; and now she made a most 
empliatic pause, and looked solemn — ^solemn and earnest. 
" But, Mr. Wood," she continned, " 1 háve no hesitation 
in sajring that no word of vours, oř kindness . . . . or 
affection," she said slowiy, "has been lost npon me. 
I understand ali, and I value and retům every feeling ; 
but '* 

" But what 1 what í " cried Mr. Wood, with his usual 
impetuosity, " oh ! do say what, what." 

" Psha ! psha ! " cried the beautiful American. " We 
are ridiculous ! *' she cried. 

" Come, Mr. Wood ! " she resumed, laughingly : and 
now she laid her fair hand upon his shoulder. Come. 
Eardley Wood ! " she went on while Mr. Wood burnea 
with excitement and delight. "Can you telí me the 
interest of two hundred thousand dollars at fíve per cent. 
per annum ? " 

" Certainly," answered Mr. Wood, and endeavouring 
vainly to retům the pleasantry. 

"I will telí you,^ the beauty replied. "It is ten 
thousand dollars i^ear. What think vou of that sum, 
Eardley Wood ? Well, on less than that fortuně Qrace 
Brackenbrídge shall nevěr li ve — cannotj' 

" Well .... even- — '* 

" Well, then, my dear friend, the only man I ever 
knew, unless my father, whom I did not nearly contemn, 
I háve met Eardley Wood, if I am ever to like a man, I 
háve met him — ^and I shall not easily change ; but money 
— money, I must háve. Oh ! enough of poverty V she 
cried — " enough ! enough 1 " 

" Grace, I do not despair ; Brackenbrídge, your uncle, 
has promised to pláce me in a career which ought ap- 
proach your figuře in five years— but, then^five years /" 

" Do not mind ! " she interrupted passionately. " With 
Grace Brackenbrídge five vears, or fifly, or five hundred 
are nothing ; because." and now she seized his hand, and, 
like a prophetess, looKed up to heaven — *^ because," she 
said sádly, " with me 'tis Eardley Wood or nothing 1 " 

" Telí me,Wood," she said, again laughing,and suddenly 
fiinging off every shadow of passion, or even excitement, 
** telí me what religion do you profess T 

'^ Keligion f Wood demanded. 

L 
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"Yes, you very stupid young gentleman,*' she said. 
** Háve I not a right and duty to find and weigh your 
tenets, and to keep you straight and consistent V 

" Well, dear Grace, I am of your religion." 

" Mine !" she said, and laughed most buoyantly. 
** Mine ! oh, welL Then I am of the Brackenbridge 
f aith — pure and simple." 

" Brackenbridge f aith V 

" Yes. We háve two grand precepts in the Bracken- 
bridge creed — Succeed in all your projects. Do what 
you think is right." 

" And you find what is right by í*' 

" By finding what is most successful and most conve- 
nient, oř at any rate the least inconvenient.'' 

" 'Pon my word, Grace,'* Mr. Wood replied, " you are 
fit to be president of the * Great Havanna Club,' in which 
I graduated some years ago ! One would think you 
studied under our prof essors of political economy." 

*' Well, Eardley," she answered, giving him her band 
again, " it grows latě ; but now we understand one 
another, and the explanation is worth a half-score of 
years." 

They had not proceeded more than a few hundred 
yards when Captain Brackenbridge came in sigbt. He 
seemed quite delighted at the íéte-a-téte, which he saw 
had been going f orward ; and he rallied his niece and her 
companion. 

" Getting into troubled waters, Mr. Wood ]" he said, 
laughing. " Beware of Grace ; there are breakers aU 
around the enchanted islands where some beauties 
dweU." 

" There are spring-tides of hope," answered Wood. 
" And even amons breakers," Grace added, " a way of 
safety is found by observant patience." 

" Well ! well !" Brackenbridge answered, and he shook 
his head laughingly. "Mr. Wood," he said, "I háve 
been to see Dr. Oonway, and I háve asked him and 
honest Captain Malin to dine on Sunday. Malin's wife 
will come ; and, if I can, we shall háve Mr. Waters the 
Baptist clergyman, too." 

" We maře a circuit of them, Mr. Wood," said Grace, 
giving Mr. Wood a look of significance, to ezplain the 
** Mr.*^ " but I believe Dr. Conway is unde*s lavourite. 
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We go all ronnd, however. But," she asked, " what of 
the ya cht-race f 

'' Well, Monday is fíxed/' answered the captain. 

" Six miles ]'* Grace demanded. 

" Seven to eight," answered her uncle. 

"I intend to go," said Grace. 

" Do you 80 ]" Brackenbridge asked. 

" Yes ; I must see Mr. Wood in a stiff wind ; and Ned, 
that wonderful specimen-man of his. 

"A clever fellow is Ned," remarked the captain. " The 
Yankees are piqued and puzzled by him. They háve no 
chance with Ned." 

Well, Pat,' one says. 

Faith, 'tis you are pat' was the answer ; *I'm Ed- 
mund, my frienď 

" ' You hrought a large property into the United States, 
sir," an impudent fellow remarked yesterday, near the 
Catholic church. 

'* * Faith, I brought much more thin you,* answered 
Ned. 1 1 brought a shute of clothes an' a charact/ier 
into this country, an' you came into id bare an' naked^ 
you fool, an' no wan ever saw your face afore.' 

" You should háve seen the regular prostration of Ned 
the Yachtman's opponent," remarked Captain Bracken- 
bridge. 

Mr. Wood had " tumed the comer." The following 
Sunday he went to the Methodist church, and in the 
evening proposed to go to the Baptist meeting ; but the 
company did not break up sufficiently earlv. Mr. Wood 
had only one figuře before his mind, and one desire in 
bis heart. Grace Brackenbridge was the f orm, and money 
the desire. " Recte si possis j sed quocunque módo rem/' 
was Mr. Wooďs momin^ maxim and resolution. How 
he became possessed of tne fortuně weshall see. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

SHOWIXO THBEE IMPOKTANT THINQS — A HISTOEY, A 
DINNER PAJBTY, AND A YACHT BACE. 



RACE BRACKENBRIDGE^S father, like her 
uncle, Captain Brackenbridge, belonged to 
the sea. He lived nearly all his lif e in one 
of our North American dependencies, f rom 
which he made his voyages, returuing at 
intervals, to look after whatever local interests 
concernedhim. Hehadbeen twice married- 
once to a woman of the United States, and subsequently 
to a female of the dependency above alluded to. The 
second marriage was solemnized before the woman had 
attained herfifteenth year, and, unfortunately, before the 
demise of Brackenbridge's fírst wife had been at all 
olearly established. But Brackenbridge was a yonng 
man still. He had plenty of money, appeared also to li 
able and temperate, and was a great attraction to a f amily 
not well to do, like the family from whom he got his 
wife, EUenor — Leonora, she was called by small pride, 
and no common sense to balance it ; and she attracted 
Captain Brackenbridge the first time he laid eyes upon 
ner. 

Leonora may háve felt a pang at parting her doU oř 
her tortoiseshell cat, and her canary ; bnt it mast be 
admitted that she háň no great attachment to hard work 
and third-rate dresses. oo that whatever feelings of 
bereavement tried her little soul when Brackenbridge*s 
suit was presented, were drowned, and more than swal- 
lowed np by the imaginary triumphs of her new silk 
dresses, ner watch, and her Indián shawls, scarfs, and 
ivory fans — all ready to be married to her with the 
captain. 
Leonora was not very strong ; but she was gracef ul, 
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and not f orward. She " held her own,'* to employ the 
vulgar term once more ; but slie waa neitber overbearíng 
nor offensiva It is to be lamented, considering all the 
circumstances, that Leonora and her family were Roman 
Oatholics ; and that in receiving Brackenbríd^ as a con- 
nexion they had been as careless of the ecclesiastical law 
as of the ezperience which liíe had bestowed upon them. 
They thought that Ood and conscience could supply 
one set of rules, and the utílíties or necessities of life 
supply another. And they took a temporary hold for 
guidance upon the latter. They fared, of course, as all 
people faře who follow such wisdom. But we are 
moralizing. 

The fruit of Leonora Keenan's marriage was two 
children, both girls, and one of these girls was Grace 
Brackenbridge. 

When Grace was eleven years old, her mother was just 
seven-and-twenty, and her sister was twelve. The sister 
waa extremely like her mother. Grace was in every 
f eature and movement like her f ather, the captain. Even 
as a little thing, when we remember her, she was im- 
perious, dictating, and self-wiUed. 

Captain J. Brackenbridge had been three months away. 
The period fízed for his retům had elapsed a week or 
two before. His wife, Leonora, nevěr very strong, had 
been much agitated. She asked excitedly from time to 
time, "what signals were up/' and almost before the 
messengers left her oreseiice, sne cried again, '" What are 
the signals 1 oh ! telí me what are the signals t " 

The paroxysms wóuld, to the superstitious, import 
Bomething st^utling or trying to poor human nature ; and, 
as it sometimes happens, accident, if we are so to name 
it, gives superstition a chance of living. 

Almost simultaneously with the signalling of J. 
Brackenbrídge's ship came the news of his fírst wife's 
existence, alive and well, in the Far West of the American 
States. 

Leonora's illness became alarming, and her husband 
had not arrived. She yet had a mother — ^a mother who 
had lived to weep over the worldlv maxims that gave 
her daughter silk gowns and a watch, and took away a 
conscience. 

To prepare Leonora for death became neceseary ; and 
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as almost ever happens, " the priest ! the príest ! " was 
cried out by a voice in agony. " Oh ! bring me the 
priest ! " 

The priest came. He saw Leonora almost for the firsttime. 
A creatnre she was to be T)itie<Lwho8e look would give 
strosg life to dead sympathy. Her arms were stretched 
out oí the bed, aňd her hair was flung on every side in 
rich profusion, while she cried with na^ing eyes, " the 
priest ! '' and then added, " the signals ! the signals ! oh ! 
tt^//he comel" 

The clergyman, it is to be supjposed, did his dnty. He 
examined the wounds, poured in the balsam, gave the 
advice, the admonition, and the blessing ; but he was 
charged with the awful news which unwed Leonora, 
even in the eyes of men, and his part on that evening 
was difficult of performance. What was he to do *} Telí 
her truth and kul her ; or conceal the truth and wait a 
day? 

The clergyman did wait a day, bnt day or year the 
truth should "out." No matter how round-about, or 
how considerately spoken, the words were terrible but 
necessary words — " Érackenbridge*s wife still li ves." 

Leonora Keenan did not shriek. She only shut the 
four iingers of each hand ti^htly over the tbumbs. 
Hardly— -hardly — ^they tightened ! Her feet stretched 
down towards the f oot of the bed, her lips tumed black, 
and her eyes rolled in meaningless convulsion. The fair 
f orehead rolled over the right arm, and the whole systém 
trembled once ! — twice ! She was dead ! 

From the bedside Grace and her elder sister were 
removed, shrieking. Their father had come in time to 
bury Leonora and to provide a lodging for her orphans— 
the lonely home of a seaman, with two little girls who 
had no mother. 

This seemed to be the downward tum of J. Bracken- 
bridge. The next voyage he lost his ship. It was 
^enerally believed that he was not in fault, yet he found 
it hard to get a new command. However, he did get a 
new command, and, with strong determination to retrieve 
his character and regain his position, he set foot on board. 
Fate followed him ! He was wrecked intheMersey, and 
he could hardly explain why. There was dark weather — 
a little blowing — ^that was alL But J. Brackenbridge^s 
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ship went on shore ! No hope remamed, and he came 
home possessing little and fit for nothing. He had only 
one cmmb of comfoit. A little too latě for hia wish^ 
but early after his retům, he obtaíned an anthentic 
account of his first wife'8 death. 

Now came poverty. With trammels to keep nakedness 
within doors, and hatred to poison the heart against 
wealth, and temptation to despoil, or to steal, or to kill, 
poverty came. 

Alas ! who can telí the hardening power of exhansting 
hnnger and bitter contempt 1 No one who has not felt 
them — no one ! 

The clothes were gone, the necklaces were gone, the 
trinkets were gone, and the house was mealless! J. 
Brackenbridge looked at his quadrant and sextant ! 
While looking at them, hope deceived him, and pointed 
to another ship at sea ! ana he held on to tne last, till hia 
eyes saw badly, and his knees began to tremble, and his 
elder girl, dying of consumption, críed for a drink — ^he 
held on ! 

At last he rushed out, and no one knows where he 
found a purchaser or where he was a borrower : but he 
brought oack some money that relieved his chilaren and 
himself — relieved them for a brief season. 

The little resource did not last long« It was first no 
butter, then very little bread, then one meal a day — one 
meal a day, and a dungeon, and rags — while stretched on 
the bed was a súfferer — a sufferer without food and withont 
a hope ! Religion 1 The first and last they had seen of 
religion was the priest who knelt by their motheťs dead 
body. The only religion they had, poor things ! was that 
heaven was *' plenty and pride," and hell was the life 
which is won by poverty. 

Grace Brackenbridge was thirteen« She had stolen out 
in a ragged shawl by night, and begged cents, and begged 
small loaves, and sung for coppers at the hall-doors — and 
oh ! how she hated everything and everyone ! The world 
was all an enemy to that young creature. She did hatě 
it! 

She grew thin and sickly, and rarely spoke. She worked 
a little oy day and still begged by night, and brought home 
whatever the poor invalid could use — sat down by the bed- 
side and wept. Yes, Graoe loved the poor dying girl, and 
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thought — ah, some dreadf ul things ! when that spirit-Iike 
child shoald disappear. 

** I am cold," tne child sald one day. '' Qrace, darling, 
lie down by me — will you not, Grace 1 I am coíd." 

" To be sure, love/' Grace answered — " to be auře," and 
she went to arrange something on an old sideboard ; 
'^ to be sure/' she repeated, and came over to see her 
sister. 

Bitter ! bitter ! she had not even the confiolation of 
granting the dying girrs request-— Emily was dead ! 

On t£a,t very day Captain Brackenbridge came to look 
af ter his brother James, and bef ore a week Grace Bracken- 
bridge was at " The Halí/' and beíore a month the samé 
James Brackenbridge became gaoler in a city on one of 
our great northern coasts. 

Grace Brackenbridge had studied lif e in a hard school, 
and her mazims were that ambition was religion, piide 
the Deity, and money the incense of worship. " Poverty, 
poverty/' she cried to Mr. Wood. " Oh, enough of that I" 
Grace, there at least, spoke as she had been made to 
feeL 

Whatever may háve been her uncle'8 views, or pursuits, 
or principles, he gave his niece the benefit of a f ashion- 
able education. She sang well, played well, and talked 
Italian and French. Her character, as we háve seen, had 
been hardened, and was likely to remain very much what 
Mr. Wood f ound it ; and, singulár to say, the youug ladv 
so humbled the A. M. — tne self-asserting aiid ever selfísh 
Mr. Wood — that he saw only with her eyes, and thought 
only with her head, and felt only with her feeling. 

It was the supreme šelf still, however. He woold 
astonish the world with her beauty — ^he would see her 
swaying the world — and his wife. And what a fellow 
he, Mr. Wood, must háve been, on his vagrant tour, 
without a penny, or a friend, or a character, to háve v7on 
such a prize in the Lottery of Life as Grace Bracken- 
bridge ! 

AJas, Mr. Wood ! Alas ! 

But our episode is not to exclude our dinner-party, 
which duly assembled at " The Halí," and was duly en- 
tertained by Captain Brackenbridge and his niece. Sure 
enough, the Episcopalian clergyman, and the Roman 
Catholic priest, and the Baptist minister made their 
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appearance, and the inevitable Mr. Johnson was of the 

Í)arty, and the cheery and kindly Captain Malin and his 
ady, and two or three other ladies, among whom was 
the helpmate of the Baptist clerj^man. 

We need not say that the dinner was superb and the 
scene perfect. In fact, no one conld say whether the 
economé of the establishment, the cook, or the proprietor, 
^was most to be praised and even thanked for the enioy- 
ment of that evening. What plate 1 What faře ! What 
magnifícent Madeira ! What Hermitage 1 What Chám- 

Í>agne ! Many a spot, and many a hand, and many a 
ong year contributed to the select magnificence of 
Captain Brackenbridge's table on the evening bef ore the 
yacht race. 

Even Mr. Wood was happy ! He was the guest, and 
the fayoured guest. He had nothing to look for — nothing 
to insist upon. He was supreme — recognised SAňrst; 
and he had Grace Brackenbridge ! The heaven of šelf- 
love could not shed more light upon the reign of Mr. 
Wooďs vanity. He was respíendent 1 

Grace was all her best f riends could desire, though her 
manners were more subdued and her conversation not so 
ready. She really had some reason to be proud of her 
suitor. Mr. Wood seemed to live upon the thought and 
lauguage of the company, and was eloquent. He was 
moderate in his exactions and quiet iu his manners, and 
appeared to háve mastered the topics of conversation just 
as much as he had mastered the management of a yacht 
Self-assertion had no adversary ! 

The etemal Education Question was on the tapis very 
early ; and the Baptist clergyman, Dr. Conway, and 
Johnson became ardent, leamed, and fluent in the sup- 
port of their various views. The Baptist was a great 
common schoolsman — ^that is to say, a secularist ; and 
Dr. Conway was as uncompromising a Churchman; while 
Mr. Johnson was prepared to stand by the "liberty of 
man and American independence.'' The Etemal States 
wanted to be let alone, and once let loose from all minis- 
ters and all church-going, her soul and her ships would 
fill the universal world. 

Johnson spoke in a tone of badinage, but every one 
knew that he spoke his sentiments. His manner was 
sinaply to make his observations less offensive. 
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" Now, Dr. Conway," he said, " why make such an 
eternal row against the common school systém 1 Haveďt 
you had your turn, and failed ? 

" And failed !" answered the Doctor. 

" Well, yes/' continued the Baptist clergyman ; " Sacer- 
dotalism and Dogmatism seem to háve failed." 

" I cannot see," answered Dr. Conway, " Háve they 
failed in the United States T 

" Oh, you know, in these Free States, sir, our constitu- 
tion keeps Sacerdotalism in its pláce ; and besides your 
legions of nuns, and Christian Brothers, and I don't 

know what ^why you háve a minister on every hearth- 

stone, and a preacher at every corner." 

" Then, the fact is," quietly observed the Episcopalian, 
" that Dr. Conway^s systém seems not to háve failed in 
America." 

*^ But look at his agencies — thousands upon thousands 
in every comer of every town and hamlet/' replied the 
Baptist. 

** Behind the agencies," observed Mr. Wood, " there 
must be something. There must be labour, and sacriiice, 
and eamestness, and faith. Where those exist — unpaid 
for — and exist in * thousands upon thousands of cases,' 
as you, sir, say they do, the power of a si/stem is pretty 
manifest, I tlunk." 

" Be it so ! be it so here I But look at the failure in 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Mexico — ^why, there is 
no faith to be found — no religion or morality. Your 
systém has failed, sir,'' continued Johnson. " We must 
try now." 

" You vote US out of the world — I mean religion out 
of the world," Dr. Conway replied. " It is curious. We 
are gone if we he quiet — we are making brute f orce démon- 
strations if we send somehundreds of thousands to make 
what is called a * pilgrimage.' " 

"Do you not admit that Infidelity and Scepticism rule 
the world after Christianity has had hold of its education 
for a thousand years í" the Baptist demanded. 

" I admit no such thing, sir ; I admit that the active 
are the evil, and become representative men, because the 
good are quiescent ; but you do not know the inner soul 
of the passive multitude. You judge by the demagogues 
and the demagogu e press." 
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" You are pressed there, sir," added Hazlitt ** You 
admit the power of the sysUm where yon see it ; and you 
canuot bring proof of the condition of things where yoa 
cannot examine." 

Mr. Wood had determined upon a display. 

"And what, sir," Mr. Wood continued, kindling with 
his theme ; " what can you conclude, even ií Sacerdo- 
talism and Dogmatism háve not swayed the practice of 
the majority of mankind ] They came to give fbee man 
the means of goveming his passions, and a knowledge of 
what was true. The question then m, did they give man 
what they were sent to give ? That is the question to 
be determined. It will no more serve your purpose to 
say they háve failed, if people refused their nelp, than 
to say an M.D. failed, if tne patieut will not use his 
medicine." 

" What is the use of a systém which will be rejected f* 

" Why," Mr. Wood went on most fluently, ** Dr. Con- 
-way will telí you it has its use for those who accept it, 
and employ it ; and its use in being at hand for those 
who may desire it, after reiecting it. Surely, in a systém 
of FREE THOUGHT, it is to be supposed that a multitude 
will fling off the restraints of Truth and Morality, to 
íoUow tne lead of their passions, unless you suppose 
coercion of mind, as y^eW. as teaching." 

" It comes to that," said Dr. Conway. 

"Certainly," put in the Episcopalian. "Once admit 
nian's free will, and you must judse systems by their 
f ruits, oř those who follow — not by tne conduct of those 
who repudiate them !" 

" Well, all I say," cried the Baptist, " is, that men will 
now try their own intelligenca" 

" Which means," said Wood, with the old curi of the 
lip, and the old comcrake voice, again ; "' which means 
that, as so many men háve tumbled overboard, notwith- 
standing the bulwarks. you will try how things will go 
on without any bulwarks at all P 

" Why, Mr. Wood," cried Dr. Conway, " yon ought to 
háve been a lawyer, and now preparing for the BencL 

" Well, no, sir," was the reply ; ** I only tr^ to be 
honest. I cannot comprehend why a systém is to be 
judged by the manners of those who donH foWm it. I 
cannot believe the average world is nearly so bad as some 
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pbilosophers make it And I do not see, if the world 
be verv bad, notwithstanding teacMngs, restraints, and 
ezamples, that all shaU not become a savage anarchy, 
when these teachings, restraints, and ezamples are re- 
moved." 

" Hear, hear," cried the Episcopalian. 

" What is the use of the teachings, and so forth, with- 
out the power to enforce tiiem í" asked Dr. Conway, very 
quietly. 

" That is outside the record, though it is true that your 
Brownson has said so with great force," Mr. Wood said. 

*' Why Wood r cried Brackenbridge : " why, Wood !" 

" The iogical chariot drives towards Korné," cried the 
priest, laughing. 

O Ěoma I O niervte r murmured Mr. WooA 

And as they retired from the table to foUow the ladies 
to the drawing-room, Mr. Wood felt what a happiness 
f aith would be, if he only cotdd believe as he once helieved, 

But Mr. Wood had shone. Mr. Wood indisputably 
led. Mr. Wood felt he had given Qrace Brackenbridge 
reason to feel proud ! He wanted no more. 

The conversation in the drawing-room was lighter and 
pleasanter, and, varied by some music, made the evening 
an exceedingly pleasant one. Mr. Wood, however, got 
a singulár insight into the falling asunder of modem 
society, and the extent of his own creed in America, by 
Captain Malin's description of how himself and his veiy 
amiable partner fírst came together. She had been his 
brotheťs wife ; and he had admired her devotion to the 
eldest of the Malins, and to her children. The brother 
died, and, of course, there was no difficultv about a mar- 
riage ; but then a regular marriswfe would be followed by 
a forfeiture of a small pension which the lady enjoyed. 

" We shall lose so much, Sarah/' said the brother-in-law 
and suitor ; " but we shall háve enough." 

** Lose the pension V demanded Sarah. *' The pension 
J. háve as George*s widow í" 

" Yes, that is the law, you know.*' 

" Nav ; but I guess we should be f ools to lose the pen- 
sion : for the minister will not make us stick together 
more faithf ul, or like one another more !" 

'^Andso,*' laughed the captain, *'we háve outwitted 
the Treasury." 
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We love the United States, and we háve reason ; but 
a sad futnre looms npon them, or a machine to make 
consciences must be added to the tríumphs of American 
skiU. 

The day, " big with the fate of Mr. Wood and Ned,» 
was to unitě tne company before a dozen hours, so 
that they did not f eel tnat night as ií they were breaking 
up. The seaman, and two of the clergymen, knew whať 
they had to expect from Mr. Wood*8 bravery and skill ; 
blit the majority of ťhose present were filled with a keen 
curiosity, and some jealousy at the position filled by the 
novus homo from the " old country." 

The two sides of the river were awake early, and bet- 
tings had been enormons. The amount staked by Cap- 
tain Brackenbridge, people said, reached the large figuře 
of a hundred thousand aollars ! 

Some parties certainly remarked, and among them was 
our friend Mr. M^Oann, that the Captain nevěr lost large 
stakesy though he f requently lost a hundred doilars, or 
even five. And only we know the world we live in, and 
how the unsuccessful defame the fortunate, we would be 
inclined to give a long look at and after Captain Brack- 
enbridge, and examine his relations with the occolt 
Sciences. 

The day was dark, the wind fitful and sqnally, and the 
waters seemed to tremble as if thev shook with the cold 
and biting wind. The river looked black under the 
scowl of low-hanging clouds, and the curls on the waves 
had a kind of crispy preternatural whiteness that con- 
trasted with everything above and about 

Yet the sight-seers were not intimidated, and congra- 
tiilated themselves that at any rate there was no rain. 
Little steamers shot over and hither ; smaU boatsrocked 
and rose and tumbled as if they wanted to empty them- 
selves of their burthens ; and sailing boats snot hither 
and thither with their sheets lying low down, and looking 
like great gulls stooping to touch the water with their 
wings. The city, you would imagine, was on the river ; 
and the dresses, gay for the season, were in competition 
with the darkness, making a kind of summer gladness 
in špite of the weather. 

The yachts are well known by their colours. Bracken- 
bridge's green and white ; his competitoťs the tricolor 
of France. 
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A young man, not very tall, but of magnifícent phy- 
sique, lightly steps on board a small boat, where two 
sailors, with white and green f avours, stand to their oars. 
He is soon recognised ; and both sides of the river send 
up a ringing cheer of welcome. ** Wbat a yachter ! 
Wbat a man !" 

They had scarcely time to indulge their admiration, 
however, when the river ran stark mad. A young lady 
came down towards the sbore. She approaches the 
boat. The yachter gallantly stands by tne tiller. The 
lady is handed on board, and goes to give lady-luck to 
the Irishman'8 j^acht ! 

Such cheering and waving of hats, and huzzaing! 
Such a scene had nevěr before been witnessed by Brooklyn 
oř New York. 

At length they are on board the Orion, Bracken- 
ibrid^e'8 yacht ; and there they find Ned, busy as a bee. 
He is laying out cords, settling pulleys, disposin^ of 
weights in the bow and the sides of the craít, examining 
the tiller. Ned is every where, and arranging everything; 
and Ned looks pleased. Wood is glad to see Ned happy. 
'Tis a good omen ; and, besides, early that morning, he 
looked in the very zenith of evil temper— just as bad as 
if he saw Peggy Doherty walking " wud a New York boy.* 

" We'll bate,'' said Ned, almost as if speaking to Mm- 
self ; " we'll bate." 

" Masther Jack." 

" WeU, Ned." 

" Keep 'er up, an' leave me the rest." 

" Very well, Ned, very well." 

Mr. Wood was determined to keep Ned in his good 
humour. 

" 'Tother háve more life, you know," said Ned ; " but 
this crathur, she^s a darlin* at kissin' the wind. Am't she T 

" AU right, Ned.'' 

" Beg your pardon. Miss," Ned said ; " but I think the 
cabin would be your pláce." 

'^ I shan't be m the way, Ned," said Grace. 

" Murdher, Miss ; sure you can*t be out o' the way wud 
;all the puUin' an' dbraggin' we*ll háve." 

Mr. Wood kept smiling. 

Grace Brackenbridge rose at the moment ; and while 
fthe little yacht stretched herself for the contest, and 
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bowed down towards the wp-teťs brím, Grace ran along 
the windward side with an ease and íacility that made 
Ned cry out as if he saw a phantom. 

" Oh, murdher !" cried Ned. 

He made up his mind to leave Miss Brackenbridge to 
regulate her own movements. 

The gun has fired ! 

" Hurra ! hurra ! they're off !" shouted the hearts who 
spoke their prayer and deUght. 

They're off ! How beautíiul ! — ^how grand ! 

There was a pause. 

*^ The trícolor wins !" shouted a man on a steamer. 

" There goes the Iríshman !" cries another. 

" White and green f alls off ! — ^white and green falls off ! 
What is the meaning of white and green falling behind V 

*' Two to one ! Fifty to three on the tricolor ! Ten 
to one !'* 

" Done r 

And off they fly 1 

The white sails cutting the dark clouds, and bending 
down towards the dark waters ; the splasmng waves and 
spray high over her sides and sails ; the worsing of the 
head of the Orion, as she pantingly shot by steamer, 
row-boat, and sail-craft, was watchea by every one who 
had a glass, while a glass was available ; but still she 
was a good way behind. The universal opinion was that 
Brackenbridge lost a fortuně ! 

" Well, Masther Jack,*' Ned whispered. 

" Hold on, Ned ; let them bet a share.'* 

" Faix I will, enough — the huddochs, 

"Eardley," said urace, "you are not going to be 
beaten ť 

*' Hah ! Grace, you will háve to support a crestfallen 
knight." 

" Y ou do not say so T 

" Arrah ! let him alone, will you ! I lost a ton weight 
o' wind since he began to look at you." 

" You're looking at me yourself, Jíed." 

"Faith,Ican'thelpit." 

" Now !" cried Hazlitt : " now, Ned, the Shannon and 
Old HazUtt-ville— now f 

In a moment Ned loosed the sails ; off they spread 
themselves to meet the inviting wind 1 A momenťs 
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pause, like the agitation preceding a supreme effort, and 
the Orion shot off nearly a point and a halí from her 
couTse, and became lost to the eyes of all on shore, and 
at sea. 

" She is lost r cried some. • 

" Out of the running !" cried others. 

" She is a darlin' !" cried Ned. 

By-and-bye, far, far away, and working under a won- 
derfuUy close sail, and making for the yessel roand 
which the yachts were to turn, was seen something like 
the Orion, 

" 'Tis she !— 'tis she !^'tÍ3 she !" cry the crew of the 
adverse craft 

" She'll tum before us." 

" No, no — nevěr ; keep up — ^keep up ! She has a long 
run off her travels — nevěr ! " 

** Look at that, now ! " cried Ned, having wound round 
the point with a charming grace. " Look at than, now," 
sald he ; and then settling and setting his sails, he went 
up and kissed the prow of the Orion. 

" Ýou crathur ! ' said Ned. 

What Grace Brackenbridge did a little láteř, We will 
not chronicle. She saw the race was won. 

"WeU," cried Brackenbridge, shaking Jack by the 
hand, " I congratulate you . , . and Grace I'' he said. 

ít was kindly doně, and Hazlitt felt it. 

" Thank you, Captain ! — ^thank you ! but Ned is the 
man who won the race." 

" Well, to be sure !— to be sure I" cried Ned ; " did 
you ever hear the likes of Mr. Wood ! Arrah ! what is the 
use 1- what is the use T said Ned. 

" The whole pian was Neďs !" Hazlitt repeated. 
" The other has more life, my man said ; but this is a 
darlin' at kissing the wind ! This was the reason we 
flew óff to make full way, because we knew we could beat 
him at close sailing." 

"You are four thousand doUars a richer man thÍ3 
evening, Mr.Wood," said Brackenbridge, as they lef t the 
parlour tiiat evening to go upstairs. 

" How is that ]" 

"Your per centage on my winnings, and those of 
Johnson." 

" Do you say so ]" 
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" Your man gets two hundred dollare.'' 
" WeU, poor Ned !" said Hazlitt 



Hazlitt received the money in specie next dav ; and 
Hazlitt moodily laid it by ! He nevěr thought of home 
— oř mother — oř sister I — ^but he thought he had a 
fiftieth part of the amount reqnired to wed Grace 
Érackenbridge ! He loved himself I 

Alas, is Eardley Wood ever again to be Jack Hazlitt % 
Who kiiows ] 




CHAPTER XIV. 

SHOWINO MK. EDMUND BKOWNE's VISIT TO THE BANKS 
OF THE SHANNON, AND HOW CAPTAIN JOHNSON WA8 
NO GREAT WINNEE IN THE LONG EUN. • 



BOIJT the middle of May, 186—, a chaise and 
pair drove into the pleasant town of Killaloe, 
the old cathedral town of Glare, and made its 
way to the neat hotel, midway up the hill on 
which Killaloe sits in dignity. Even in the 
pre-railway times, the arrival of a chaise and 
pair would háve produced some little sensation 
in Killaloe ; but at the period jnst indicated, the facilities 
of railway travelling had lessened the horses' labour and 
ostlers' chances on the roads ronning along this part of 
the Shannon, so that a good many who had time at their 
disposal emerged in an edifying trot to where the vehicle 
seemed destined to fínd an evening's repose. 

The usual out-of-the-way stamping of the horses, and 
masterly pulling-up of the reins, and rush forth of the 
ostlers, and india-rubber movement of the man in bar- 
ragon, and the waiter, towel in hand, approaching the 
dooř of the chaise, having been punctuaUy performed, 
and the dooř of the chaise opened, with light, swift 
movement a gentleman descended, and approached the 
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hotel dooř. He raised his hand qtiietiy, as if to stay the 
eagerness of the servants uDtil he shoald háve found the 
State of affairs inside j but then as quietly beckoued to 
them, as if he had satisfíed himself that all was right 

The gentleman to whom we direct attention was abont 
two-and-thirty years of age, not much above the middle 
size, blit most graceful in ms form and movements. and 
having an expression of thought, if not melancnoly, 
which is always a kind of attraction, eyen to a crowd. 
The gentleman was dressed in a dark travelling snit, 
wore tight-fítting high boots. and carried a scarf on his 
arm when he entered the noteL He was embrown^ 
enough to be a foreigner ; and his rích dark hair, that 
appeared in profuse fulness under his travelling hat, 
would háve led to the samé conclusion. But it was 
remarked that he wore neither beard nor moiistache, and 
that his whiskers, trimmed straight down on either side, 
and running under his handsome chin, looked like a 
band, on which the chin and face reposed. One other 
thing was remarked about the stranger — ^and that was, 
that his shirt collar did not tum over the tie, and down- 
wards, in double triangle, but ran round his neck, wMte 
as snow ; and the points, like half-opened wings in front, 
held a diamond pm at their meeting. We háve taken 
some care in this descríption, and the more singulár 
because the gentleman is not at all a stranger ; but we 
like him ourseives, and háve known him since he was a 
hale-hearted youngster — and we like the reader to know 
him too, and well ; for no one ever knew anything that 
was not kind and gbod, and many knew things that were 
more, of this young gentleman of two and-thirty. He is 
Mr. Edmund Browne of Pall Máli, of the well-known 
firm of M^Cann, Browne, and Company, bankera. 

Mr. Browne found his quarters good ; and, indeed, it 
was nevěr hard to please nim. He was said to be the 
ruin of good servants, of whom, nevertheless, he kept a 
rare supply. Some of them were so irreverent as to call 
Mr. Browne " heaven on earth," and others " a saint," oř 
" an angel ;*' but we are to remember that Mr. Browne, 
the banker, was so singulár in his habits that he would 
háve no people round nim but Irish people ; and every- 
one knows tnat a little kindness goes far with that race 
of men, women, and children. 
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Mr. Browne was generally credited to the United 
States of America ; and, indeed, he came to London from 
the States, as everyone kne;^ ; but, then, the serrants 
f ound him so considerate, and auiet, and liberal, and so 
like a good Irish gentleman, tnat, no matter where he 
came from, they made up their minds Mr. Browne was 
an Irishman. 

" If he came from it tin thousand times, he's no more 
an American than I am,'' Thady said ; and Biddy con- 
£rmed the view of her companion by " Arrah, to be sure ! 
Did you see that man meeting the little cbildher in the 
sthreet. An' stopping 'em — 'iss stopping 'em to give 'em 

money, an' the poor arrah ! let me alone : I nevěr see 

that man pass oy a poor little boy without turning the 
boVs head a'most witn the handf ul he gave him." 

Thrue for yoiL * American !' how are you — 'tis long 
since I caught you ! Arrah, where's the American would 
mind the eight o'clockMass like Mr. Browne? ^Síia 'sthonej 
If I stud for 'im in America, I wouldn't believe but he 
was an Irishman !" 

Mr. Edmund Browne's pláce of birth was thus fixed by, 
and on, prínciples that cannot be questioned. The poor 
servanto would háve what makes the mass of character- 
istics define the national character — not the chance of 
birth. Af ter all, the saying that " a man is not a horše 
because he is born in a stable" is not so wide of the mark 
as impractical metaphysicians would make it. And we 
accept the poor peoplďs conclusion as true, regarding the 
country of his extraction. 

Mr. Browne dined quietly, drank little, and dressed 
studiously for an after-dinner rambla To the landlady, 
who apologised for the faře, he replied that he could not 
desire better ; and to the waiter he made a nod, quite 
eloquent, as to the servitoťs qualifícations. Indeed, he 
told the landlady that it was quite pleasant to see the 
open frank expression of the countenance of the servants 
in this country, and their " eminently nati ve polit eness " 
— a sentence which was parsed by the schoolmaster, next 
dav, to an admiring audience j and which, to this day, 
holds its pláce as an illustration of the sound work an 
ad verb has to perform, in its list of services, if it be em* 
ployed properly. 

What we really want to suggest is, that a man can 
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make a great deal of people comfortable, and at very 
little expense. It does not cost much to say the honest 
truth of honest merit, and make the poor heart glow 
that, may be, has not many comforts. And " telí truth 
and shame the devil'' has a most apposite applica- 
tion here ; because that marplot of human felicity has a 
constitutional obiection to oUr seeing any good in any 
one unless ourselves ; and, in fact, that is ona of his 
theses and preachings to us, ever and always. So, agaiu 
we repeat — " to telí truth and shame the devil" is most 
appositely illustrated by him who has a kind word for 
every one, bef oře him oř behind him : for who is so aban- 
doned as not to háve some little mark of where he came 
from — ^that is, some quality worth a good word ? 

Well, Mr. Browne ascended the hill of Killaloe, and 
before he descended upon the other side, he paused to 
look at the scene before him. The outline of *' Keeper," 
like a new earth springing out of the old ; the mountains 
to the north-east, far away (the Great Artisťs background 
for His glowing picture) ; the crowds of trees, clothed in 
the transparent green of young summer, and singing their 
summer song to the sky ; the great Shannon, coming f orth 
from af ar, and twisting and tuming itself in the beautiful 
beams, like something too happy to be perf ectly tranquil ; 
and tne singing birds and peeping flowers ; and the 
gamboUing lambs, and quiet, matronly sheep ; and castle, 
and mánsion, and farm-house, looking from wood, and 
copse, and river-banks — everything around seeming to 
gather about the mirroring expanse of water, whick 
reflects their beauty. 

In sober truth, Mr. Edmund Browne looked upon a 
scene which claimed kindred with an exalted souL 

It was an impious thing, but, like many impious thin^, 
it was a suggestive thing, that a landed proprietor said, 
one evening, not a hundred years ago, near the spot on 
which Mr. Browne then stood. The good man was dying, 
and the clergyman of his persuasion found it hard to 
reconcile him to the last great change. At length, warm- 
iug with his theme, he desired him to look up to heaven 
— to see the glory soon to be revealed in him — the blessed 
— the good and the beauty of the new Jerusalem, where 
they dwelt ! But the dying man looked out from his 
bed, through one of his chamber windows. He saw the 
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Shannon in the last sunset he slionld ever witnesH. He 
heard the music of its march mingle witk the concert of 
the air. His eyes turned on the minister, sad, sad in 
expression, and fading fast. *' Ah !" he said, " ah. Sir ! I 
-wiil leave heaven to God, if God will leave me Balboro' I*' 

Mr. Browne did not go sight-seeing without a ffood 
glass, and no wise person will^ He had a magnincent 
spán of the pictnresque to enjoy, and he wafl a gentleman 
who could eiijoy it. But, besides his love of the beautifal, 
Mr. Browne had some memories of the Shannon, which 
wed his warmest feelings to the noble river. and he had 
a dream that now his warmest hopes were lii^ely there to 
find their summer. 

Back through the weary waste of one-and-twenty yean, 
across graves, and sorrows, and clouds, he sought the 
Shannon side, and viewed the willows where he dreamed, 
and the castles and the crags which he had peopled with 
liis phantasies. And he thought of the innocence of heart, 
and the busy workings of that sanguine trust that wove 
the destiny nevěr to be realized ; and he thought with 
himself how much of a dream there is in the realities of 
existence, as well as in the chilďs imagination. Mr. 
Edmund Browne was a rich man with a noble souI, and 
on his future there seemed to shine a golden sunríse. 
But there stood before his mind and in his vision, at that 
moment, a poor cabin and an old woman, whose eves he 
sometimes caught fíxed in tearfulness upon himself, who 
made one little boy her world, and love, and joy, and 
whose hard, brown face relaxed and became transfígured 
when she looked upon her darliug, and stooped down to 
kiss him — and to curse his foes, we must add ; and at the 
old woman's image Mr. Browne's eyes overflowed, and his 
pulse quickened, and he felt he would give up all the 
worlďs grandeur, and the rewards of the worlďs esteem, 
for the feelings of ecstasy that once filled his heart when 
he had made the poor old woman happy. The words of 
bis heart to-day were what they would háve bcen in the 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and ňíty-rnsvetif 
had he found a treasure to give it all to Gran. 

Mr. Browne heid his glass in his hand, deep still in hÍH 
reverie, when he was rudelv ejected from dream-land )fy 
the hand of the reál, 'He heard a voice just near cry out 
" Beautiful !" 
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Mr. Browne started, and looking round found hiniBelí 
in the presence of a clergyman, wno seemed to pause on 
his jonmey somewhat as Mr. Browne himself had doně. 
Their eyes met, and the effect seemed pleasant to both, 
for both smiled as they simultaueoualy repeated, " Beauti- 
ful, indeed !» 
The clergyman spoke. 

" You seem a stranger in these parts, sir," observed 
the clergyman ; " but good fortuně has been ýour goide. 
You could not háve selected a more beautiiul point of 
view." 

" My good fortuně is greater than you think, Reverend 
Sir/' observed Mr. Browne, smiling, for I really needed 
some friendly direction at the moment you arrived." 

" Well, you see nothing comes by chance, my good sir, 
nothing," said the clergyman. ^ " rrovidence can be seen 
in eveiything ; and in everything man is his debtor — ^his 
debtor, sir— only man keeps his accounts badly — ^badly 1 
Pray, pardon me — pardon me, sir — *tis only a way of mine 
— a way." 

" I honour you for it. Reverend Sir, and I quite ahare 
your views. In fact, I do not know how many times in 
my life I háve experienced their truth." 

" You are an Englishman, sir." 

" No ; I háve the honour to be an Irishman, though a 
resident of the country on the other side.* 

" On the other side /" emphatically repeated the clergy- 
man. 

" Yes," answered Mr. Browne, who did not desire to 
observe the political echo which the clergyman gave to 
his words. |* And I háve some business with a family 
named Hazlitt in the neighbourhood of the Sbannon 
here." 

" Then, sir," exclaimed the clergyman, " yoú, sir, are 
Mr. Browne — Mr. Browne," he repeated. 

" Quite true, Reverend Šiř," answered Mr. Browne in 
astonishment. 

" I know the whole history of your kindness — ^youi 
kindness. And, sir, trust me, the kindness waa not a 
minuté too soon — not a minuté." 

Af ter some few observations on the population and their 
habits, the clergyman tumed agdin to old Mr. Ha^tt & 
'^se, and Mr. Browne^s kindness. 
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" But, Mr. Browne," said he, " I háve been mystified — 
mystiiied about that samé affair. I nevěr will believe that 
scapegrace, Jack Haditt, handed back the money with 
his own consent — with his own consent — ^never !" 

Mr. Browne siniled. 

" I see I am rí^ht — right, Mr. Browne — and I would 
think it a better cnancefor him — I mean old Mr. Hazlitt 
— a better chance, soul and body, if he were not fed with 
a re-hash — a re-hash." 

" How is that, Eeverend Sir, I pray T 

** Well, sir, after a pretty fair lesson, which his manner 
oí bringing up his son taught him, tiiis apparent con- 
trition or benevolence of young Hazlitt is making the 
old man think ' after all,' ne is right. He begins to sav 
that people thou^ht he had spoiled his son, and Queen s 
Oolleges, and mixed education, and so on — so on ; but 
that there now — there now — what a noble f ellow ; and 
the humilitjr always bred — ^always bred, sir, by misf or- 
tune, is passing away, Pm afraid.'' 

" Ýou are a clergyman ]" 

'' I am the priest of this parish." 

" Father Riorden ]" 

" Rearden, you háve it sir— you háve if 

" You know Mr. Hazlitt welir 

^ 1 do, and Miss Hazlitt, Nannie, well," said Father 
Kiorden. And he paused« He then turned to Mr. 
Browne. 

'' I am aware^ sir — ^aware that you are a Catholic — ^a 
Roman Cathohc.'' 

" An * Ultramontane,' " said Mr. Browne, smilin?. 

** The thin^ your f riend Frank Moran would say,*' went 
on Father Riorden, ** and which is such a spectre to the 
great Anglo-Saxon." 

" Ah ! he begins to understand." 

'* To understand ! Not he. He will nevěr understand. 
With your politicians it is only a rawhead-and-bloody- 
bones to scare the ignorant — ^the ignorant, sir ; and your 
press— your press — well, it sees only one thin^ — what 
will go down with its patrons ; your press writes for 

{>arty, not for truth— no sir. Politicians of any know- 
eds^e or experience know that ' Ultramontanism means 
nouiing, or means every Catholic that minds the obliga- 
tions of his State, and that all are Ultramontanes, or 
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nothing. They know all that quite well ; but it sonnds 
well as a thing to hatě. England is made up to stick to 
it — stick to it, sir." 

" But you know, some of our own employ the term to 
designate others T 

" Oh ! our ovm : don't call them by that name, Mr. 
Browne. They are not ours — not they. They wear our 
colours, to appear to háve a right to seli themselves, and 
US — and us. Ours ! — oh, no, Mr. Browne." 

A pause. 

** Where were we, Mr. Browne ? Ah, I know. I know 
I was saying that I had been made aware that you were 
a Koman Catholic, and you made the distinction in jest 
which so many of your public men pretend to make in 
earnest — in earnest, sir. Ah ! well, then, I was going to 
say that I had some hopes that in Mr. Hazlitťs humility 
the grace of faith might he vouchsafed. We can nevěr 
make grace and pride shake hands, you know — nevěr. 
Well, well.'' 

" Sometime or other, I suppose, the facts will come 
out. They are simple. My partner, Mr. M*Cann '* 

" Oh, the fine fellow ^^ cried Father Riorden, " the 
grand fellow 1 I beg your pardon, Mr. Browne — ^your 
pardon !" 

" Not for that interruption, certainly ; no more worthy 
man than J. J. M*Cann. But Mr. M'Cann had seen 
young Hazlitt at play, and found that he was cheated. 
fíe found moreover that Hazlitt would háve his own way, 
and that * sense boughť was his best schoolmaster." 

" Right. sir !" again interrupted the priest. " Eight !" 

" He alíowed him to play away till he had lost every- 
thing — ^700 or ^800. Meanwhile, he took care to make 
himself possessed of the playing-cards ušed by the par- 
ties, and found they were marked minutely on the backs ; 
and, in fact, the cards always employed by blacklegs. He 
then purchased all Mr. Hazlitťs notes, now in tne pos- 
ftession oť the blackleg — Bank of England and Bank of 
Ireland notes— by a cheque upon his own bank in 1042 
Street, New York ; and when the cheque came in he 
stopped it." 

*^ WeU doně, Mr. M*Cann ! Noble man !" 

" He made the party understand that his safest way 
was to keep silent on the whole thing ; and he sent the 
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money home to me to be plaoed to Mr. John Hazlitťs 
credit." 

" How wonderful are the ways of Grod I No other ship, 
no other man, no other time would háve saved a good 
f amily. But, O sir, if you knew them." 

** You must now be my introducer." 

" Oh ! shall I not í— shall I not 1 But stay ! You 
asked me if I knew Mra. Hazlitt ? Well, everyone knows 
that there's grace and a blessing where she moves ; and 
she has given Nannie the whole form — ^the whole form of 
herself. Ah, Mr. Browne, Trn not ashamed or af raid to 
say you will meet — ^you will meet I — Well, 111 go no řur- 
ther. But Mary 0'Brien " 

"0'Brien, didyousayr 

" Yes, sir — of Gort-na-CoppuL She has, they say, the 
grace and the beauty — och, but whatever she has outside, 
the heaven is in her heart ! Ah ! 'tis the poor, the poor ; 
the poor and the desolate know that — ^know that, because 
she makes the poor and the desolate feel it ; and also 
the angelic Nannie ! she does." 

" Indeed I háve heard " 

" Heard ! Didn't alms bring down the Angel Raphael ? 
Wasn^this company the angel that 'alms' put in its own 
pláce ? because you know * alms' itself is Goďs Angel. 
And, sir, sir ! — ah, pardon me for all this moralising : 
but really, sir, what wonder that you feel the presence oř 
the other world — the presence of our unseen Kaphael — 
when you are near one whose life is made alms to the 
wretched ] — ^what wonder 1 — ^the wretched " 

" Beautiful !" said Mr. Browne. 

" You mean Nannie 1" 

"Oh, no," answered Mr. Browne, laughing; yet he 
really biushed — blushed j and Father Riorden saw the 
samé thin^ perfectly. '* i mean the character you draw." 

"The cfutracters, then — the characters," said Father 
Biorden. " Dear Nannie," he said, half musingly ; 
"surely the holý angels always surround you — you 
Nannie !" he said. 

" You surround the family with singulár interest, and 
already make my joumey feel a happy one. You must, 
of course, know the Hennessys 1" 

" The Hennessys ] To be sure, sir — ^to be sure. Oh, 
we háve all heard of the wonderful M^Cann ; and I 
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could not telí yon, in an hour, how mnch every one 
speaks of his noble benevolence, and how much Mis. 
Hazlitt feels it. And I really believe that his care of 
Minnie Hennessy, and his magnificent gift to help the 
family to emigrate, háve had more efféct upon her tban 
the recovery of the money for herself." 

" And John Hennessy T 

"Has jnst left — ^he Uved about a half-dozen miles 
away — ^and was haLf beside himself with joy. Yet his 
daughteťs attempting even to travel with Hazlitt, John 
could hardly forgive — ^hardly." 

" Surely, all care was taken to shun imputation V* 

" Yes — ^yes, Mr. Browne ; but on that sub^ect our 
people are, you know, unapproachable. They will make 
no allowance — ^none. Any more recent news of Jack V* 

" I háve heard little. He has won a great yacht race, 
and has made some money. His associations are wealthy ; 
but they do not move in the most respectable society, 
and are said to be what is called a ' ring P 

" A * ring' r* cried the clergyman. " What is that — 
that T' asked the sententious Father Kiorden — "a *ring."* 

" Well," answered Mr. Browne, lau^hing, " a * ring,* or 
' circle,' is a kind of company — ^a jomt-stock in adven* 
tures, sales, losses, and profíts. They stand to one 
another in all difficulties, and help each other out of 
dangers of all kinds. Theymay be confíned to one 
locality, or may spread over a whole State ; and they 
may consist of as great a variety of classes as of places. 
Mutual aid, in all contingencies requiring help, is the 
life-principle." 

** I understand — ^I see," said Father Riorden ; " and 
now I háve been wheedling you on till I háve led you to 
the parish priesťs house ; so in you are now to come." 

Mt. Browne found himself at a tum which revealed, 
on a rising ground at no great distance, a handsome 
dwelling, two storeys high, and approached between two 
luxuriant quickset hedges, from which a number of 
gracef al poplars shot up all along the way. A well-kept 
carriage drive swept round a pretty little lawn to tne 
hall-door, and opened its arms at each side to embrace 
the ňeld and iiowers that laughed in the life of a spring 
now gaily dressed to welcome summer. A big, magnifi- 
cent dog lay at the dooř, patiently expecting ma master, 
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and a goat as big as the dog stood near, casting its 
drowsy, sensual eyes here and there, as if waiting for 
some one also. It was a kind of comment on the cha- 
racter of the house to see this pair on such amicable rela- 
tions, and Mr. Browne had sense enough to remark the 
samé. Of conrse, as soon as tíie master came in sight 
the row was generál : the goat kept running round in a 
circle, pucking imaginary things with his horns, and 
sometimes imitating bipeas by standing on hÍ9 hind feet ; 
while Nero placed Father Kiorden in imminent danger 
of being overtumed by aiming at a canine embrace. 

Mr. Browne looked and felt extremely interested, 
which, we may well think, had its effect upon the good 
priest. 

" Ah, yes," he said ; " love makes love, you see. The 
animals are sensible — ^yes, indeed — very sensible to kind- 
ness ; and they show plainly enough the road to mutual 
regard. Kindness changes their verv nature — their 
nature, sir. How much might we do for one another, 
Mr. Browne, if we listened to the philosophy of our 
hearts, and of the Gospel, too. Oh, how much !" 

The house was just what we might expect from the 
approach. The drawing-room and Hbrary were the samé 
apartment, on the left-hand side ; the parlour on the 
nght. The fumiture was very neat, if not very rich : 
and the whole wore the appearance of tranquilnty ana 
competency. Mr. Browne remarked that Tasso and 
Cicero's Letters were on the table of the library ; and, 
of conrse, the inevitable portfolio, containing an out-of- 
the-way number of cartes. Almost at once Mr. Browne 
f ell upon the carte of Lelia Moran, and pronounced her 
name. This gave occasion for a long account of Frank 
and his stately ladv-mother. Mr. Browne informed 
Father Riordan of tne wonderful progress which Frank 
had made, the high society in which ne moved, and the 
grand hopes entertained by all his friends. He hinted 
at Frank's probable alliance with the Haydock family, 
and the attachment of the Baronet to the beautif ul Lelia. 

" Whaťs the use of all that 1" demanded the priest. 

"Why?" 

" Why, because neither marriage can ever be. Are the 
Haydocks not Protestants ]" 

" Certainly." 
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*' And, think you, sir, the Morans háve read no lesson 
in the household of dear Mrs. Hazlitt ? I know them, 
sir, well. I do !" 

" That i8 a difficulty/' 

"A difficulty ! Frank Moran ! Not he. Look, Mr. 
Browne, do you know this rich Englishman over the 
Shannon V 

" Mr. Bolger T 

" Juat so, sir. He is very rich í" 

" Very." 

" He could settle two thousand a year upon his wife T 

" Certainly." 

" And he is a good f ellow V* 

" A most respectable man — and well read." 

" That he is. Well, Mr. Browne, he came to Hazlitt- 
ville. He came in a carriage and pair, worth one thousand 
pounds. He came with letters of introduction from a 
number of great people, and from Frank Moran among 
the rest. He did, and ojQTered to lay his fortuně at young 
Nannie's feet — and to settle upon her, in her own right, 
two thousand pounds a year." 

" And r 

" And he was refused. He was unquestionably very 
eligible, and Hazlitt is failing fast — fast failing. The old 
man would háve been delighted to obtain a protector for 
his child '' 

" But did he refuse í Is he not a Church of England 
man ]" 

" He is. But his answer was, * I thank you, Mr. Bolger • 
and I will repay your kindly candour. I value you and 
your position, and you are most acceptable for every 
personál reason ; but Mr. Bolger, you are a Protestant'" 

" Mr. Bolger was astonished, and as was to be expected, 
remarked how strange it was that a Protestant gentleman 
would make such an objection." 

" Well, and then V Mr. Browne inquired, evidently 
roused a little. 

" And then John Hazlitt said, * I love Nannie too much 
to half close against her the world she has spent her hf e 
in — the world of religion.' And, sir, Hazlitt, went on, 
'it Í8 half closed to a woman married to a man of a 
different creed.'" 

"Bravo !" cried Mr. Browne. 
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" He did that and more. He told him that though he 
loved his wife more than his life, and always lived to 
make her happv, yet sure he was that in this matter he 
had, in špite of himself, been a cloud upon her road. 
•And he then said, * Mr. Bolger, I lost my son because I 
did not make him stick to his mother s teaching. I lost 
him doubly. He died to my heart, and died to his own 
honour. My daughter has the soiil of a seraph.* * Oh, 
Mr. Bolger !' he said, ' it cannot be.' Nannie knew nothing 
of the whole thinff, nnless the fact of his having wished to 
be known, and that he had letters from Frank Moran. 
* From Frank Moran !' cried Nannie, and she furthermore 
spoke not a word." 

" Pray, sir, do you think there is any attachment there 
— I mean to Frank ]" 

" Well, Mr. Browne, that I cannot say — no ! But her 
remark might easily be one of astonishment at Frank 
Moran's introduction of a Protestant gentleman. And, 
to say the truth, had the parents decided otherwise, / 
think the issue wouJd háve been the samé.'/ 

" She would not yield r 

"Well, when Nannie believes herself under a moral 
obligation, I do not think she could be induced to ignore 
it — ^I do not. And when you become acquainted with 
her you may soon find it out yourself — indeed you may, 
sir. But, Mr. Browne — Mr. Browne, by the hand of the 
clock, and the weights and wheels — here they come ! I 
am so glad ! here they come !" 

Sure enough, as Father Riordan spoke, Mrs. Hazlittand 
Nannie made their ap^earance at the end of the great cut 
hedges, and were walking quickly in the direction of the 
Parish Priesťs house. 

Our readers are, we hope, sufficiently acquainted with 
both mother and daughter not to require a second intro- 
duction. It is only seventeen or eighteen months since 
we bade them a temporary good-bye, and they are little 
changed since we met them. Mrs. Hazlitt is a shade 
paler and Nannie is marked by more thought, but other-- 
wise th^ are the samé. 

Mr. Browne did not practise the self-denial of an 
anchorite as the ladies approached. He took every 
advantage of his position to ezamine them carefuUy ; 
and at nat moment, and at the distance from which he 
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viewed them, it was hard to say which was yonnger, more 
graceful, or more attractive. Even when Mr. Browne saw 
them nearer, he could not help expressing astonishrnent 
at the regál grace of Nannie'8 mother, whlle he could not 
help admirÍDg Nannie herself. There were a thousand 
thoughts crowding in upon Mr. £rowne's mind, and 
perhaps not a feiv anxieties. He was the soul of honour 
— ^frank even to a fault— and although he had mastered 
a sudden, impulsive, emphatic way of giving his opinion, 
that govemea him as a boy, no one ever could complain 
of not knovinff exactlv what he held. 

We háve said that Mr. Browne was very graceful him- 
self in his manner and carriage. In every way that a 
stranger saw him, his deportment was that of a perfect 
gentleman. 

The introduction of Mr. Browne to the ladies imme- 
diately foUowed their entrance ; and the circumstances 
made all the company old acqaaintances in a few moments. 
Lelia Moran, her mother, and Frank, unfortunate Jack 
Hazlitt, and Mr. M*Cann, and even Lowry M*Cabe, and 
Nelly Mooney, came in for as great a share of the con- 
versation as the young Baronet and the two enchanting 
London ladies. 

Mrs. Hazlitt fízed her £ne eyes upon Mr. Browne, and 
they had a singulár expression. They were tender, even 
affectionate in their gáze, and Mr. Browne could not 
help observing it. Whatever were the recollections oř 
inspirations, it was Mr. Browne blushed, and it became 
him. 

Mrs. Hazlitt was ardent in her inquiries about Mrs. 
0'Connor Moran. and praised her to tne skies. Nannie 
was as anxious about Lelia, and quite as laudatory. 8he 
was suggesting by her manner more than by her language 
that Mr. Browne had an interest in that quarter. But 
Mr. Browne left not a momenťs difficulty on that subject. 

"Miss Moran,'' he said, "is likely to make a grand 
allianca Frank rises rapidly, and bef ore three years will 
be a Queens Counsel: and I heard it rumoured that, 
almost immediately alter, he will be made a Colonial 
Judge." 

" A Judge !" cried Nannie. 

" Oertainly," answered Mr. Browne, smiling. 

" Hah !" cried Father Riorden, " you are afraid that 
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Lelia and you will be more Beparated ; remember, I say 
Lelia, little one." 

Certainly Nannie reddened, but she was not at all 
confused. 

" Ah bien, mon pere,** she said, " I think I really was 
in love both witn Frank Moran and Lelia — equally 
though." 

" Well. Nannie !** the elder lady said. 

" On my word, mamma, iťs a fact If I cared more 
for either, I believe Lelia nad the advantage. But how 
is poor Lowiy M*Cabe going onT she asked, to turn 
the conversation. 

"Lowry, Miss Hazlitt. is a great man. He saved 
young Sir Emery Haydocts life, and sent the assassin to 

Srison ; but all the power of England could not make 
lOwry prosecute, so the vUlain is free again." 

A good two hours were happily spent— 'twas a luxury 
of happiness to Mrs. Hazlitt, and certainly Mr. Browne 
shared it to the fuU. Before the departure of the ladies 
all things were settled for one week, at least; Mr. Browne 
was to také up his abode at the priesťs house. He was 
to visit Mr. Hazlitt the day after, and to receive the 
thanks and hospitality of those who owed him so much. 

" Remember the confirmation class at twelve to-mor- 
row," said Nannie to the clergyman. 

" That is what brought you up, little one, it was," 
replied Father Eiorden. 

" Precisely," answered Mrs. Hazlitt, " though / had 
forgotten it." Her eyes at this moment were fixed on 
Mr. Browne. 

Filled with thought, and perhaps happy in anticipation 
of the morrow, Mr. Edmund Browne, the banker, retraced 
his steps to KUlaloe. The parish priest desired to drive 
his visitor to the town in a capacious gig; but Mr. Browne 
would not hear of such a thing, nor would he even allow 
tbe clergyman to accompany him on his way. He had 
great company in thought— and good company, too, 
because he was of that selíish class that ever and ever 
aim at happiness by dispensing what they can of the 
fiame commodity. Happiness is an angel in its way as 
Father Riorden described almsgiving ; and St. Thomas 
is an authoritv for the opmion that " angels are where 
they operáte.' Distnbute bliss and it will come back to 
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you again in streams pure, bright, and abundant, 
" occursus eju8 tutqne ad summum ejtis/* 

Mr. Browne crossed a green field, jumped a hedge oř 
two, and found himself in a narrow way, where hedge- 
rows looked ragged enough to be the poor of their cls^, 
and the borheen had two deep fuirows made by cart- 
wheel» that seemed to háve had their way, for many a 
day, in tearing up at the humble road. Yellow pools 
were here and there on the sides ; and a few cabins, very 
like the locality in dress and wear, looked hungry and 
dark behind accompanying dunghills. Even the geese 
were not fair, and tne cocks and hens looked spiiitless, 
idle, and sleepy, because the borheen gloss only gave pláce 
for a home, to want and sorrow. 

At a tum, and under a sallow-tree, a little boy about 
twelve oř thirteen years old was woriing away with his 
knif e on a piece of wood, and so eamest in his occupation 
that he nevěr saw the traveller. The child was poorly 
clad, but he was clean, and particularly distinguisned by 
a very white linen breast and collar. Mr. Browne paused 
He looked at the boy steadily, and evidently f elt deep 
emotion. 

At length he called to the boy to come to him, and the 
youngster readily obeyed ; but he kept still working 
away at his piece of sallow as he approached the gentle- 
man. Arrived, he took off his little cap. 

" Put on your cap, my boy ; and telí me does this road 
go to Killaloe T 

" Oh ! yes, sir : but there's a great round intirely." 

" Is there T 

" Yes, sir : but you can make a short cut acrass the 
fields. LooK, sir ! over there." 

" Ah ! I see. Thank you." 

" You're welcome. sir." 

" You go to school r 

" Oh ! yes, sir." 

" What do you leam T 

" I'm in fractions, sir." 

" And where do your parents live V 

" TheVre dead, sir ; I live wid gran." 

" And she keeps you at school ?" 

" Gran does. sir, She knits an' spins, sir ; and she 
says the neighoours are good to her." 
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Mr. Browne had been caref ully wrapping up in páper 
some money ; and now he took the little boy^s hand 

" Look, my good boy." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Will you give this to gran, and telí her I sent it." 

" Zoíí, sir !— who r 

"Telí her that one whose granny reared him, and 
tau^ht him to love the poor, sent her that." 

*' Your gran iMtó fond o* you, sir, is it, and reared you — 
is that it, sir V* 

" God bless you, my boy ! AU right." 

The sum sent was a large sum for poor eran, and it 
made her happy, and made her strong in her loving care. 
And how happy the memory of tne dead made Mr. 
Browne of Pall Mali ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

SHOWINO WHAT ME. BROWNE GAINED BY HIS CHARITY, 
AND THE DOUBLE GENEALOGY OP THE SAME GENTLE- 
MAN. 

IP 

ARLY next day Mr. Browne was snug in his 
new quarters, and began to feel that return 
of youthful joy so entrancing to the nátuře 
whom life's realities be§in to rob of life*s 
charms. He had an exquisitely situated bed- 
room of no great dimensions, but it was itself 
a kind of beauty looking out upon the Shannon. 
Its Windows, only two, were wreathed with lineš that 
marked the twining paths of the roses, and gave early 
promise of their return. And looking out from the 
Windows, Mr. Browne found that the house was nearly 
built in a garden, of which the walls of the house them- 
selves seemed only a continuation. Beds nicely planned, 
aud walks nicely cleaned, and gooseberry and currant 

N 
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trees, and apple and pear trees, were crowded with mes- 
senger blossoms, which proclaimed the near presence of 
glowing May ; and charming hedgerows with snúllng 
green peeping between, and youn^ flowers dripping with 
gema which only advancine spring can scatter, were 
crowding back and off, untu the Sbannon sang ita wel- 
come where they seemed to spiing from its breast. Mr. 
Browne had thoughts happy enough to wreathe any 
scene with endiantment ; but had he not been uearly as 
happy, there were objects of tranquillizing beaaty aroand 
and before him that whispered peace, and content, and 
gratefulness. Mr. Browne was sentimental enough to 
hum a little distich : — 

** Chante 2l jamais sa bont^, sa puissance ! 
Ghante á jamais sa gloire et sa grandeur f 

Mr. Browne's piety was now, however, led by Father 
Biorden into another direction. He reminded hia gaest 
of the visit promised to the confírmation class, and Mr. 
Browne was well enough inclined to make it. The two 
gentlemen were soon in the parish priesťs vehicle, and 
made their way along the road in tne sensible manner 
which the Kev. Mr. Riorden's quadraped was accustomed 
to traveL Father Eiorden did the work of his own parish ; 
and although the parish was not a large one, the travelling 
was quite enough for himself and the poor beast. The 
animal had speciál privileges according to its speciál 
labours, and among them a great amount of its own way. 
The priest thought, and prayed, and read his office, and 
even the morning páper, on his horse's back ; and as 
rapid motion did not comport with two at least of these 
occupations, Bessy lapsed into its literary or religious 
gait, even when tne master was not saying his office oř 
reciting his prayers at all, and woula not change the 
samé gait for any one in the world. Father Riorden 
pretended that the animal insisted upon piety as the 
normál condition of dutiful travelling, and as tiie oondi- 
tion of any service to be rendered by itself. 

What was very striking, however, and what Mr. Browne 
had not seen since long, long ago, was, what a summons 
Father Riordeďs gig and horše appeared to give to the 
whole country round through whicn he passed. From 
"ottage dooř and farm-house, carman stage and hověl ; 
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f rom the sowing or setting, or trenching or carting, the 
Lorse and gig of tKe clergyman were an attraction univer- 
sally felt. To the hedge which separated them from the 
road, to the horse'8 head from tne doorway, and often 
side by side with the vehicle for a quarter of a mile, the 
poor people gave and got the news, the blessing, and 
received the coorlah, and then went their way with a 
new light of soul and a new strength of rectitude. Mr. 
Browne enjoyed a rare feeling and re-lived a blessed 
youth on tiiat morning when they set forth for the con- 
firmation class of Hazlitt-ville pansh, or the parish where 
Hazlitt-viJle was situated. 

Happy, happy land, where the people can say "father," 
and feel they háve one, when the clergyman meets them 
by the way. He is the living gospel, and its freedom, 
and its instrument of grace to the soul. 

For three weary centuries and a half evil has been 
jnaking the religion of separation ; and, alas ! evil by an 
iuscrutable judgment has had its way. Evil has had its 
way as a vial of vindicative justice upon the graceless, 
f ciithless, and ungrateful. And who knows in these times 
of modern trial how much ruin evil wiU perpetrate still 
— and perpetrate by the samé deceptive course which it 
has pursued so successfuUy 1 

** The old love is in the old land still, Father Riorden," 
remarked Mr. Browne. 

" Thank heaven that it w— it is *so," replied Father 
Jliorden. "A bad look-out for the worla when that 
bond breaks, Mr. Browne." 
" You think so T 
**Doďtyowthinksor 

" Well, Father Eiorden, I like to hear you speak." 
" I do, then, think so. The world may become any- 
thing you like when the people and the priest are as 
two.^ 

*' Well, but I like to hear you say, Mr. Riorden ** 

" Call me * father,* now, do," said Father Riorden ; 
"and don't you commence the separation, I pray — don't," 
he said laughingly. 

" Well, father, I like to hear you explain." 
" Well, what preceded the Revolution— the bloody 
Revolution of France? The separation of the people 
from the priests. What led to the demoralization in 
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Italy, in Austria, in Spain, in Portugal 1 — the separation 
of tne people from the priests. What favoured most the 
sources of all modem convulsion and decay of public 
principle 1— the separation of the people and the priests. 
All Europe is now an open book m which you read the 
prophecies of evil coming, and the record of evil crush- 
ing mankinds happiness. It is all simply the separation 
of the people from the priests." 
" You do not call this a * reaction' against the clergy f 
" No, sir ; I call it the jealousy of Govemments that 
attempt to grasp the crozier, and to háve all to them- 
sel ves, as they tnink. I call it the corruption of infídels, 
to whom a conscience is an inconvenience, and to whom 
all that makes a conscience is mortal hostilitv. I call 
it, above aU, the punishment of human crime by divine 
justice." 

" And do you see the end 1" 

" No one can see the end clearly enough ; public law 
is giving wav to the code of brute force, as we see in 
Italy. Secularism, which means every man's idea of his 
own convenience and advantage, separated from faith 
and morals, illustrates it. We are coming fast to the 
principle of force as the dogma and the ethics of Europe." 

^ "And r 

" And that will end in despotism or in anarchy — unless 
God interfere. See, sir, tnose petty States — Naples, 
Parma, Modena — fought against tne power of the priest- 
hood, until populations began to fínd a gain in indiffer- 
ence, and the people whom they made indifferent were 
easilv made disloyal when new influences came to work 
on them. Principle once dismissed, men look for the 
agreeable. They do, sir. Their conscience is to seek 
opportunity, and let the passions revel. Kings háve 
ušed these Instruments against Christ ; and the samé 
evil power that inspired the kings, inspired the people 
afterwards to make kings feel that thejr nad broken Ůie 
rod of lawf ul rule. O sir ! populations are not led 
by abstractions. They will be led by men — men repre- 
senting a conscience which authority must regulate ; oř 
men representing the sovereignty of their evil pas- 
sions ; and that means, ' také what you can, and enjoy 
where yoa may.' The end, to repeat it once more, is, 
that some one will coerce men by an army, and then 
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tyranny rules ; oř an army becomes impossiUle through 
the generál disorder, and then anarchy sways. You must 
choose either, if for one half-a-century, oř maybe for 
half that time, you separate men from their religious 
guides." 

" Thank God, sir, our country stands by the old love !" 

" Thank God, sir, she does — thank God I" auswered 
Father Kiorden. 

As the travellers anticipated, they found the little 
churoh crowded, and a large number busy in preparing 
the little flock. Everything in and about the house ot 
prayer was verv neat, but nothing very rich. The yard 
was handsomeíy planted ; the walks were becomin^ly 
kept ; and the evergreens in the border-beds 'were cozily 
railed oř wired in, and evidently well protected from 
the incursions of cocks and hens, or the marching in and 
out of illimitable regiments of geese, who tread out the 
clvilization of gardens as heartless vandals do that of men. 
The interior was seated by short forms and kneelers up 
the sides, leaving large space up the navě, and the altar 
was of Caen stone, nicelv enclosed by rails of twisted 
metal, decorated with trefoils of cold on a blue ground. 
The roof was open, not too lofty, but sufficiently so for 
artistic freedom and good air, while the plain tiling 
through and through tne building was clean as a new 
pin. Mr. Browne nodded to the parish priest when they 
entered, and the nod just said, *^ This is what I expected 
from you, Father Riorden." 

Mr. Browne went straight up to the altar-rail and knelt 
down ; and he shot up from Father Kiorden so fast that 
the priest looked round to see what had become of him. 
The clergyman himself knelt a little inside the entrance. 

Teachers and children turned their heads to see the 
fashionable gentleman from London quietly saving his 
prayers ; and we are certain that the said fashionable 
gentleman knew they did, and was in a due degree iniiu- 
enced by the knowledge. 

Mr. Browne believed there were two duties performed 
at the samé time, which is the samé thing as to say that 
he felt himself under two obligations. He thought, very 
likely, that one duty was to pay the direct debt he owed 
to God. and the other was to pay the one he owed the 
big ana the little in the parish church. 
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It would amuse an observer of homan nature — only 
, some obsenrers háve a conscience — to see " fashionable 
young gentlemen" in their dealings with God Almighty 
on the occasion when a kind of sociál necessity obuges 
them to recognise the claims of a divine sovereignty. 
The lounge to the church so lead-like and weary ; the 
ascent up the steps made with such an effort as a crnnher 
niay be supposed to make when just reaching the top of 
Mont Blanc ; the blessing, somewhat like throwing a 
cigár- end over the shoulder : the stretch upon the seat, 
if he can get room to stretcn, and which means, " If I 
Tfvust be here for half-an-hour, once in a while, let me 
inake the thing as comf ortable as I can f and that digni- 
fied patronace and half performance of e verv thing wmch 
plainly proclaim the out-of-the-way compliment he Í3 
pa^dng to the Christian religion, by the self-sacrífícing 
action of coming there that day ana hour— all of them 
are a lucid commentary on the amonnt of knowledge, 
and an exact balance oť the weight of brain, contained 
in that nian's head. Poor 0'Connor Moran was just the 
one to describe the psychological specialities of that 
genus homo, " He is tne meanest of cowards," our poor 
friend would say. " He hasn't the courage to be any- 
thing. He hasn't the pluck to be what he professes 
to be, or the pluck to piek up with Luther, Knox, or 
Kousseau. He is of the dungnill breed, sir/' 0'Connor 
Moran would irreverently say. And somehow anv 
" fashionable" young man who happened to go to church 
at the samé time with 0'Connor Moran became very 
much improved by the company. 

We háve moralised too much, not for the čase, but for 
the reader. Yet a page oř two is well employed, if it re- 
mind one how much good and evil is sown by the example 
of those who are of tne " better," and the ** respectable," 
and the fashionable class. 

" Ezemplo regis totos componitur orbis." 

The young, the humble, and the unlettered. are rapid 
in producing the fruit from the seed-sowing oi example; 
and if the interests of God or the interests of men can be 
of any obligation — ^that is, if the first commandment be 
not abolished, Mr. E. Browne only did what we all should 
do. We can attest that straightness made Mr. Browne a 
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banker, as well as it made him a Christian. Even when be 
was " Little Eddy Browne *' be ušed to say, " Dad, I 
wouldn't telí a lie to myself." The boy sbrewdly said, 
tbat when his deed went against his creed, be lied to him- 
šelf. Was be not right, good reader ? 

It was a great enjoyment to the priest to develop the 
knowledge of his young parishioners, and to fínd Mr. 
Browne very competent to períorm tne samé function. 
Mrs. Hazlitt was there, too, and so was Nannie, and no 
plaoe became them better. fioth of them were very much 
stmck by Mr. Browne's readiness in the mystery of 
ezamining the youngsters ; and both of them not much 
less so when he told tHem tbat he himself was *' babitu- 
alJy a Sunday school teacher." Poor Father Eiorden 
was completely overpowered by this announcement, and 
he shot out his ri^ht nand with great f orce, and he wrung 
Mr. Browne's right band with great force ! 

How the faces of the children beamed ; and how the 
little boys felt a pride themselves in the ** gentleman's" 
knowledge ; and how the little girls were thinking how 
handsome the gentleman was, and all they would háve 
to telí about him athome ; and how Mrs. Hazlitt thought 
tbat he was very like in manners Frank Moran's father, 
and like a man tbat would make home happy ; and how 
Nannie thought of Lelia Moran and Frank, and how 
happy the three of them sbould be when they met 
togetner — Mr. Brow;ne, the banker, and her two old 
friends ; and what other things all of them thought we 
must leave to the eloquence of tbat interior world of 
action and expression which springs into existence so 
unbiddea, and makes tbat charm of a double life, which, 
doubtless, is every day lived by the reader of this bistory. 

They felt happy every one. The children were happy. 
and tne teachers, and the priest, and the visitor. And 
the happiness seemed of a kind reserved for one class of 
deeds, and indeed for one class of places. The spreading 
of inward light and love that fills the soul and sets the 
heart aglow in the hidden pbesence, is the touch of the 
Tabebnacle, and is like the spell of predilection tbat 
produces the awful oneness of the premise. 

The party had onl^ just left the church when, proceed- 
ing down the beautiful road, thev saw, tuming round a 
hedge-way by which the routě led towards the Shannon, 
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the renowned Fatlier Ned, the fine-hearted friend of 
O^Connor Moran. An exclamation of joy escaped Father 
Biorden, because he was very much devoted to Father 
Ned, and Father Ned to him. The ladies bore themselves 
more quietly, because, for a reason they had, they were 
not surprised at alL And Mr. Browne simply waited for 
the moment when he could conveniently do so, to present 
his hand to Father Ned, and announce that ne was 
*^Browna" 

Yer^ short time it would také to make Father Ned 
acquamted with anybody, and a shorter time, if possible, 
was required to make mm more than at home with the 
new-comer. His relations with ** dear Lelia," and the 
" old lady," and " Frank," were well known to Father 
Ned. and in fact had led to a correspondence between 
Father Ned and Mr. Browne ; so Father 0'X)onnell and 
Mr. Browne were old acquaintances. 

It soon appeared that Father Ned and Mr. Browne 
were destinea to spend the evening together, and also 
that Father Ned had *^ on his own hook," he said^ '* asked 
two more to meet them." Father Riorden was importu- 
nate to ascertain who they were ; but Father Ned would 
make a mystery about it, and keep them on the tip-toe 
of expectancy. They knew well, nowever, that Father 
Ned would not accomplish such a feat as asking two 
strangers to any one's house, even though sure they 
would be welcome. He ušed to say he nevěr had a serious 
f alHng-out with any one ; " because," he ušed to add, " I 
nevěr fall in too much with anv one, not even with old 
Řiorden ;" and they were modeis of attachment. The 
maxim is a French one, and not the worse for the voyage 
across to Ireland. 

They had not to wait until the evening, however, for 
the solution. 

Mrs. Hazlitt considerately availed herself of the com- 
pany of Father Ned ; and Father Biorden, havin^ walked 
some three or four hundred yards with his visitor, Mr. 
Browne, thought he would join the old people, and allow 
Nannie and Mr. Browne to speak about London and the 
Morans. 

And Mr. Browne did speak a vast deal about Frank 
and Lelia ; and he was very detailed in his accounts of 
the impressions made by her beauty and her virtues ; and 
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fce particularly dwelt on the attaclimeDt of the young 
baronet for Nannie^s old companion ; and Mr. Browne did 
not at all forget to mention the admiration of Euphrasia 
Haydock for Frank, and Frank's great attention to her ; 
and we beiieve we must admit that this was tentative 
somewhat But whether the conversation was directed 
by policy oř by chance, it is nnquestionable that both f elt 
somewhat the happier at the end of it ; Mr. Browne for 
Bome occult reason known to the reader, and Miss Hazlitt. 
our Nannie, for a reason very much the samé. We neea 
not exnlain it Conventionally the reader is bound to 
know sul that kind of thing, which is a Rreat comf ort to a 
writer — at any rate a greať comfort to tne writer of these 
lineš. 

Mr. Hazlitt was ready to receive them, and evidently 
had been thinking of his son. A čase of pistols belonging 
to Jack Hazlitt lay upon the table of the drawing-room 
— and a pair of boxing gloves. The fine painting on 
ivory, of two children playing by the side of a river, that 
usnally hnng near the great mirror, now lay upon the 
mantelpiece. 

The servant arrived to demand the presence of Father 
Ned, and Father Ned smilingly followed the servant. 
In a few minutes the drawing-room was emptied into a 
reception-room down-stairs, and Father Neďs friends 
were found to be a blind man and the blind man's wife. 

No one can telí how much might be made of this inci- 
dent and this visit, if the reader were dealing with a 
sensationalist writer, or even an author who wanted to 
make the most of his materials ; but we flatter ourselves 
that all the readers of tbis book háve come to the conclu- 
8Íon that we belong to neither class. We háve habitually 
avoided mystery and plot, and all that kind of literary 
play upon human sensibility ; and we do so in this present 
visit of the blind man and his wife, by announcing that 
he is no other than a most respectable middle-aged man, 
and she a most respectable middle-aged woman, whom 
Father Ned has brought down upon Mr. Browne for 
purposes and projects as like Father Ned as members of 
the samé family could be. 

**Here is the gentleman, now, James," said Father 
Ned. 

" Well, Pm glad to sec him," answered James. ^ I 
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always stick to the old word/'continued James, '* becaose 
I see peoi)l6 in my mind ; my mincL Father Ned, creates 
them, as it were, and shapes them, I dedare, according to 
the form my heart invents." 

" Well, wnat kind of man is Mr. Browne, now V asked 
Father Kiorden. ** What kind, now V* he repeated, accord- 
ing to his reverence's way. 

" Mr. Browne, sir ! Is it Mr. Browne V* 

" Why, yes, James." 

"Well, sir, Mr. Browne is a young man — and he has 
a kind face, and he has a man's couraje, and a maďs 
streugth— what our fathers called neartL It wouUn't 
be hard to move Mr. Browne in a good cause, and it 
wouldn't be easy to stop him. That is the kind of shape 
my heart gives Mr. Browne !" 

"Well doně, James ! well doně !" Father Ned cried, 
taking the blind man by the hand. 

Mr. Browne, at the bame time, took the good man's 
hand in turn. 

" Ah ! thaťs Mr. Browne,'' the blind man exdaimed. 
" The small hand, that holds like iron." 

AU laughed cheerf uUy. 

"Now, Mr. Browne," the blind man continued, "you 
see little James's father.'' 

" I know that, sir," Mr. Browne aaid. " We shall talk 
all about your son before I leave for London." 

" I beg youř pardon, Mr. Browne ; the bHnd man came 
to see you, and to thank you, here, to-day ; and, although 
this poor, dear, loving wife of mine, I dare say, womd 
like to talk, for talk saké, of her Jamesey, all I could say 
in the world would be, I'm content in my mind, and 
thankful to God and you, Mr. Browne." 

" Then you do not f eel your privation so much í" 

" Sometimes I would like to see mjr boy— and of ten to 
see my Mary, here," the poor man said, and he tumed the 
sightless baUs towards where he knew she was. " And 
still I shall be spared the changes that years make in 
those I love, Mr. Browne ; and I shall see them as I saw 
them — see her, my Mary, as when I crowned her the * May 
Queen,' eighteen years ago." 

'* O James, dear ! James, dear I" cried the good woman 
* Now, James, do not " 

" Ah ! a cuďila, the gentleman and Mis. Hazlitt, and 
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tlie yottng lady and the priest woii't like the world less 
to 8ee an old man as much in love as he was at one-and- 
twenty. But, Mr. Browne, whatever reason I had at one- 
and-twenty—and the world said I had enough — I had 
lots of reason since." 

" I know that," Mr. Hazlitt said. 

" That you do, sir. When I lost my little pláce, and 
went into the Workhouse, she followed me, and she 
needn't do it ; and when the white-washed walls and the 
weary heart were dimming the light in my eyes, she put 
on tne paupeťs clothes to mind me. You know, sir, my 
Mary became a nurse in the infírm ward to be near me.'' 

" God bless her !" cried Mr. Browne. 

" O sir, that was little to her— I mean little to what she 
did for me." 

The poor woman appeared in agony, but the blind man 
went on. 

" When the sight failed me, she said we should come 
out into the free air — and she could work oř beg, she 
said, but I should stay no longer among the white walls, 
and the sorrows of that black pláce. The little boy was 
then about twelve years of age, and though poor Mary 
found it hard enough to get the week's rent and the 
little meal in the beginning, she always kept Jamesey at 
school." 

" A good boy he was," Mrs. Hazlitt said. 

"Well, maam," continued the blind man, "wesoon 
became known to Father Ned, God bless him— and Father 
Ned wrote to Mr. Frank Moran, God bless him ; and Mr. 
Frank found out Mr. Browne— raay the great and good 
God bless him ! — and Mr. Browne took my boy and gave 
him and me, and his mother, a living." 

" Not yet," Mr. Browne remarked ; " by-and-by he 
may be able to help you." 

" Ah ! bless you, sir — bless you, Mr. Browne — Jamesey 
sends me ten shillings every week out of the pouna 
a week you allow him.** 

'' Ten shillings a week ! and live in London on the 
remaining ten 1" 

" Well, Mr. Browne, you see, Ae, Jamesey, is his motheťs 
son — and thaťs the way." 

** You must come over to London when he has a higher 
salary," remarked Mr. Browne. 
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" Why, then, Mr. Browne, I think I see all around me 
bere, and the noises of the water, and the birds on the 
trees are music to me ; and when I pass the churebyard, 
I remark tbe old bead-stones, and tne places wbere my 
parents are lying. I would miss them aU ; but I would 
go over tbe sea for saké of Mary— tbis foolisb little 
woman ! Sbe would be dying to see ber son ; bnt I 
know sbe would dle sooner tban leave ber poor dark 
busband." 

Tbe young felloVs fortuně was balf made by tbe yiait ; 
and Father Ned felt extremely comfortable. 

*'He must be a well-educated man, remarked Mr. 
Browne. 

"Yes; educated for tbe legal profession, wben bis 
f atber was canted out about twenty-two years ago. Tbe 
fatber died, leaving bim a remnant of fortuně, on wbich 
be married. A couple of bad years, and a démon of a 
landlord. sent bim aown," said Fatber Ned, " and wben 
I íirst aiscovered bim, it was in tbe Workbouse of 
Killaloe." 

As migbt be ezpected, tbe evening of a day all sunsbine 
was brigbt and bappy. Mrs. Hazlitt seemed to look on 
Mr. Browne in some sucb way as sbe would look on Jack 
Hazlitt, were be all sbe had wished bim. There was a 
tenderness in her manner tbat was striking, and even 
affecting ; and a familiarity tbat, for ber, always so re- 
strained to stran^ers, was really wonderfuL As for the 
old man, be was in high spirits and agreeable to every 
one. He rallied Mrs. Hazlitt on her wonderf ul good looks; 
and Nannie upon the loss of Frank Moran ; and Mr. 
Browne upon his bachelorsbip, and the priests upon tbeir 
politics ; and, in fact, the news from Jack Hazlitt, and 
the recovery of seven or eight bundred pounds,raised erect 
the drooping spirit, and balf-healed the wounded beart 

Mr. Browne was, of course, the guest, and Nannie \^as 
tbe vÍ8 a vis at table, and Father Ňed, witb bis scbolarly 
attainments, and Fatber Riorden. witb his good sense 
and fíne benevolence, and the queenly lady of tbe mansion. 
who looked perfection and was penection, in ten.ve ana 
address, maae the circle botb charming and cbarmed at 
the samé time. The conversation about Jack Hazlitt 
became, for tbe first time, quite free, because tbe fatber 
knew notbing of tbe circumstances under wbicb the 
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money was restored, and easilv concluded that his son 
was becoming a good and a ricn man. The mother was 
more staid : but even to her Mr. M*Cann's acqaaintance- 
ship was, lor many reasons, a fountain of nope ; and 
Nannie, who shared her motheťs conňdence and ease, 
was, of course, a reflection of her whom she deemed 
angelic. They were the "one heart and one soul" froni 
which háve nowed forth the grandeur and glories of 
devoted love. What wonders of heroism, sacrifice, en- 
durance. suffering, and triumph háve sprung from that 
union 01 *^ one heart and one soul !" ít is the eternal 
harmony which comprehends all things true, beautiful, 
and heavenly, and commands the vision and the power 
of the Infinite ! 

Father Ned was quite a Roman, and he delighted all 
around him by his description of the paintings, sculp- 
ture, and buildings, ancient and modern, in the Eternal 
City. Father Riorden was nearly as enthusiastic about 
France, and the rival claims of the French capital. Mr. 
Browne listened like a wise man, and commented like a 
seholar ; and, moreover, he had the advantage of having 
grown up in the West, as well as of visiting and studying 
the great centres of population over the European Con- 
tinent. Indeed, altnough both clergymen had a high 
opinion of Mr. £rowne's abilities, neither of them, and 
no one in the company, had imagined that a man of 
business could háve become so familiar with the con- 
dition and literatuře of the old countries ; and it was 
during a pause which foUowed some eloquent remark of 
the young stranger, that Father Ned suddenly asked, 

" What part of Ireland has your family sprung from ]" 

Extremely quietly, as if he had been describing a 
Roman aqueduct^ Mr. Browne answered, 

" I had no family." 

Father Ned laughed, and Father Riorden joined him. 
Mrs. Hazlitt blushed, and Nannie looked bewildered. 

" Melchisedech," cried Father Ned, " without father, oř 
mother, or genealogy !" 

"I navě not even that distinction," again quietly 
remarked the stranger. ** My father I nevěr remember, 
but I believe he was transported. My mother I remember 
only when I saw her dving ; and I believe I am indebted 
to the charity of a noble soul for my earliest education." 
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" Mr. Browne," cried Mr. Hazlitt, " I am sure you jest 
witli US ; you do uot mean to ^' 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Hazlitt," interrupted Father 
Ned. " Mr. BrowDe, I do not like to flatter you ; bat, 
upon my word, you tempt a man." 

'* You speak truth," said Father Bíorden. 

Nannie withdrew for a moment ; but Father Ned, who 
saw her eyes welling over, divined the cause ; and Mrs. 
Hazlitt, very shortly after, summoned her in again. 

"Well, Mr. Browne," Father Ned continued, "you 
must háve heard that your family sprung from this 
neighbourhood." • 

" les ; a kind of cloudy tradition upon which my 
grandmother sometimes spent a sentence or two." 

" A sentence or two ]" 

" Yes ; my grandmother Bid — * Bid* she was called — 
would be as well pleased her grandson descended from a 
decent ploughman as from OUamh FodMa ; but she 
would haye the ancestor and the descendant honest men 
and men óf courage, poor old woman." 

" Bid % Bid ]" again inquired Father Ned. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Browne, "the freshest, lovingest, 
honestest soul I háve ever met was old gran. She was 
noble, sir ; and I almost worship her memory." 

" Mr. Hazlitt," said Father Ned, "háve you ever heard 
that this estate belonged to the Brownes 1 

"Yes, certainly. My ancestor bought it from some 
Cox or Watts, and he had it from Edwin— I believe he 
was a baronet, a Sir Edwin Browne, who, I suppose, sold 
it to him." 

" You are aware, Mr. Browne," said Father Ned, " that 
from 1703 to 1780 Boman Catholics could not keep land 
in f ee." 

" Oh, quita" 

" And that thev often conveyed their right and title 
to Protestants whom they trusted, hoping for a better 
dav." 

^* I heard so.* 

"And that sometimes the said Protestants, through 
neglect or dishonesty, kept the estates in their f amilies, 
or sold them to strangers and made paupers of the 
owners ]" 

"I háve heard that, too." 
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" Yourfatheťs name was Edmund 1*' 

" Yes !'* answered Mr. Browne. 

'' And your grandfatheťs V 

" Weli,^' said Mr. Browne, smiling, "I háve heard so." 

But now Mr. Browne*8 eyes lit, and the little companv 
began to hush their breathing. You should see Nannie^ 
face ! Mrs. Hazlitt looked ake one who was not sur- 
přišed. 

" Your father was transported for the possession of 
arms which his enemies had secreted in or about the 
house r 

Mr. Browne looked astounded. 

" And your grandfather was ejected from a property 
which he held under a íoint lease, on which there was not 
a farthing debt due of nim.'' 

"You are a profound historian, Father 0'Donnell, 
said Mr. Browne. " Who is your infonnant T 

" The dark man^ Mr. Browne. * Grah galore agits 
heatha an aenacht,^ — Happiness is found in lovena com- 
pany. I think, however, that half the dark man's know- 
]cdge is due to a lady who knew your mrodmother, and 
loved the grandson when he was a boy. 

" What, sir ]" 

" Well, if your wife is ever to be a * lady/ your love of 
the dark man's boy and ; but I declare, Mrs. Haz- 
litt " 

Mrs. Hazlitt was seen now with great tears rolling 
down her cheeks ! But they were drops in the sunlight ; 
she was smiling all the time. 

All was triumph ! Just the time for music I Lan- 
guage was now a heavy burthen on the tongue, and 
literatuře, art, and anecdote would fall flat upon the over- 
wrought fancy. Father Biorden declared he had heard 
Mr. Browne sing, and Mr. Browne had made up his mind 
to relieve his souL All parties were anite agreed. 

Mr. Browne opened the piano, and M r. Browne played 
a sweet přelude ; and Mr. Browne sang a charming little 
Fong of retrarch, the burthen of which was notmysterlous. 
It concluded — 

'* Una seperanza an couríglio, un rítegno 
Tu sol mi 8ei in si alto stapore 
In te sta la salute el mío conforto. 
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" Tn hai il saper, il poter, ringegno : 

Scoccorri a me, sicche tolta da errore, 
La yaga mia berchatta prenda porto." 

Nannie's time had come. Bat how could Nannie sing 
after Mr. Browne's son^ 1 Nannie would sing for those 
who heard her, not for nerself ; and the two priests were 
immovable in their resolves to get a certain song, 7iot of 
Petrarch. Mrs. Hazlitt made some little difficultv, but it 
was laughingly^ doně, declaring the thing was old now, 
and the music very indifferent. But Mr& Hazlitťá 
opposition was something of the kind one loves to pro- 
voke. The deprecation of the graceful lady bv the 
Shannon, Father Ned said, was itself mnsic. At all 
events, the priests would háve their way, and Mr. Hazlitt 
would háve his way ; and so, Mrs. Hazlitt was led to her 
piano, while the poetess stood beside her mother. The 
song was — 

CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 
The words by Nannie, the music by Mrs. John Hazlitt. 

I. 

** Hark 'tis the Chribtmas chime ! 

How peacefully it rings I 
Bearing the blessings of the time 

Adown on AngeFs wings ! 
And harmony celestial round 

A Usťning world flings ! 

u. 

Hush ! 'tis the Christmas chime ! 

How joyfuUy it peals ! 
Up in the clouds, like AngePs rhyme ! 

While the lisťniDg world kneels ! 
And the opening East with golden crest 

The Star of Hope reveals ! 

: m. 

List to the Christmas chime ! 

How gloriously it swells ! 
The Anthem of a iaith sublime — 

In each sweet cadence tells 
How sin and care fly everywhere 

Bef ore the charmed bells ! 
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IV. 

Hash ! 'tis the Christmas chime f 

How tenderly it cries 
Unto the weary, wounded soul : 

' Awake, faiot heart, arine,' 

The Son oí Man — ^the Sinlesa One — 
Leaps, love-pierced, from the akies I 



v. 

List ! 'tis the Christmas chime ! 

How soothingly it cheers 
The moumers of the loving dead, 

Who weep by many biers ! 
For He who raised the Widow*s Sou 

This Christmas-time appears ! 



VI. 

Hark I *tÍB the Christmas chime ! 

Within the Vatican 
Chrísťs martyr bends in silent prayer 

Unto the Son of Man ! 
The Pontiff-saint makes no complaint, 

But smiles at bolt and ban I 



vn. 

For in the Christmas chime, 

He hears the mighty word 
That marshals wide tiie Seraphim, 

And bares the flaming sword, 
And striketh wrong with death-blow strong ! 

The falchion of the Lord ! 



vin. 

Hence, while the Christmas chime 

Peals joyously to-night, 
And laiighlne stars in clusters shine 

Like be(^'ning Angels bright, 
Sing we the hynm of Bethlehem ! — 

Sing we Jehovah's might 1 
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IX. 

0^ ! may this Chiiatmas chime 

Bear blessed hope to thee, 
Dear wanďrer in a disiant clíme ! * 

Thou, dear to hope and me ! 
May Christmas bells for thee weave spells 

Of home'b Bweet eetaay ! 



So faintly swells tbe chime I 

The night f ades f ast away j 
And op'ning clouds shall soon proclaim 

The coming Bun8hiue'8 sway ! 
So then good night t soon loye and light 

Sbalí hail our Christmaa Day !'~ 



!>♦ 



The amount of enth-osiasm deserved by this song wa9 
nnderstood by the company who listened thereunto, and 
who cheered accordÍDg to their kind (namber), again and 
agaiu. AU we can say is, the sentiment of the song is 
commendable, and the music, which is the reader's oum, 
is extremelv good. 

We concmde the chapter by saying that Mr. Browne 
made up his mind, for some reason or other, to run*tp 
the new line of genealogy ; that Father Ned and Father 
Eiorden promised to assist him ; and that the dark mao 
promised to find *' Thb Papers," and so forth, -which, 
although they might not resnlt in giving to the world 
another " Lord," would be sure to give to the world 
another " Lady." "ELow much of truth or of mere good- 
will was in the dark man's story time wiU telL 



* Of conrse, the hero or Bubeot of onr Btory ia meant Pmt 
Kannie I 
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CHAPTER XVL 

SHOWING THE BBAOKENBBIDGE BEMEDT POB ALL 

fiUMAN ILLS. 



HE H ALL became the centre of yachters and 
of the lovers of vachting to such an eztent 
that the proposals for new matches became 
innumeraDle, and even the matches made 
became too mimerous to eet time and river- 
room for half of them, unless yachting were 
to monopolize the Hudson. 
Jack Hazlitt was of course the " lion of the season ;" 
and although the absence of a competitor lef t the aréna 
clear for self-complacency, it must be admitted that 
Jack did not abuse his position. In fact, Jack needed 
some one of his own quality to abound in his own cha- 
racter, and here, at least for some time, there was no one 
to stretch out his hand for the palm. 

Among those who came early to make their visits and 
the victoťs acquaintance, about three weeks' after the 
latě contest, was the commodore of the Tricolor, an 
eamest though bustling man of five-and-thirty, with 
laughing grey eyes, no neck, and arms that swung like 
long, empty saddle-girths by a horse's side. As soon as 
Wood appeared he walked right up to him and said : 

" By tne stemsails, shipmate, you are a clipper ! Nevěr 
has there been a race more honestly won, and more 
honestly lost ! — ^never 1" 

"Thank you — ^thank you! We all did our best, I 
suppose * but my craf t hugged the wind better than 
yours — ^thaťs alL*' 

" Aye, aye, shipmate/' answered the commodore ; " but 
who stretched out your crafťs armsí Who stretched 
out her arms 1 That is the question. That*s it»" 

" You are right," Brackenbridge interposed ; " it was 
grand steering, and fine management of the sheets. Mr. 
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Wooďs Irísh yachtman mnst háve liis share of the merit 
I am glad, commodore/' the captain added, in a low, 
significant tone, " that you háve an easy conscience after 
the match — that you were beaten against yoar wiilT 
And Brackenbridge gave one of his forced, dry laughs, 
while he looked at the commodore, somewhat quizzic^y. 

The commodore looked alarmed— quite. 

" But, Brackenbridge ! — Brackenbridge ! You do not 
mean ^" 

" Mean, commodore ! I háve had the honour of pay- 
ing a visit to your banker yesterday morning. Permit 
me to hand you the docket. I told the youngsters that 
as you had been so badly beaten, people ought to pay 
you any debts they owed.*^ 

"Thanks," replied the commodore, "thanks, shipmate. 
'Twas well thought of, and above-board-like." 

The commodore now pressed his attentions very much 
upon Mr.Wood, and begged h^m to come to the "Bowery," 
Wnere he lived, and see nim ; and he congratulated mm 
again and again ; and he congratulated Captain Bracken- 
bridge ; and he congratulated the Hudson, and New 
York, and the United States, that so worthy a son of 
" the oceán wave" had f ound his way to the land of f ree- 
dom ! He, the commodore, ** knew a good deal about 
yachting and the sea service in generál,'' and if he could 
be of any assistance to Mr. Wood, he would esteem it a 
favour to be counted among Mr. Wooďs friends. 

It was quite plain to JacK Hazlitt that the commodore 
had had a strong stimulant given to his spirita by ^e 
announcement which Captain Brackenbridge had made 
about the bank ; for bef ore the story of Brackenbrid|e's 
visit to the banker, the commodore's manner was uraat 
is called tentative, That is, the commodore spoke upon 
every subject so quickly. and, as it were, in such. a de- 
tached and fragmentary kind of way, that he left room 
to any well-conditioned and considerate person to intro- 
duce anything else more important ; and to any one wbo 
felt he had a duty to perform, the commodore's manutf 
was a perfect invitation to si>eak out and perform it, as 
he was there to listen. 

A country cousin who calls on one, expecting an invita- 
tion for the " opera season f an uninvited town f riend 
who knows you are going to give a dinner-party, and 
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who, four days before the festivity, drops in to make a 
moming call : a visitor who wants a very particular 
favour, and wno is approaching it in the most approved 
and very particular way, and having seized the " tempora 
moUia fcmdi^^ and shoved them in by head and shoulders, 
descends upon you with a bland smile, and a " by-the- 
bye, I was — a — 1 háve been thinking— a — that you" — 
and so f orth : all these illustrate the species of that grand 
genus called the " tentaiive ;" and so fitting an occasion 
as the present should not be allowed to pass over with- 
ont hanging them up, as a specimen of tne garments of 
the nineteenth century. 

Now, all this had a singulár analogy with a scene 
going on in another part of '^ The Halí/' and a scene 
whicn might háve concluded so as to make the " crooked 
ways straight," had only one thing been added unto it ; 
but, alas ! that one thing was wanting — and that was 

a CONSCIENCB. 

Grace Brackenbridge sat in her boudoir charmindy 
dressed ; and Grace Brackenbridge leant, and gracefmly 
leant, upon an exquisite square table, inlaid with ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, and gold ; and she held in her hand a 
miniatuře. Fixedly, fixedly she gazed upon the coun- 
tenance — a face young, fresh, and very oeautif ul, and 
one the beauty of whicn turned one's soul heavenwards, 
so open, pure, and serene was the expression. The like- 
ness was of a beautiful woman, but thewoman was an 
incarnation of a beauty wrought in the sky. 

** His sister '' said Grace. " His sister !" and she 
shoved away tne locket from her eyes. 

" Psha 1" she said ; " she, she. No, she cannot be his 
sister ! That mild, meanincless face. That insipid — 

that of course it is clear sne is handsome, and dread- 

fuUy virtuous, and worries the world wide about this 
poor family, and that, and flits up and down through a 
Sunday-school, and says prayers — ^but his sister !" 

Grace Brackenbridge kicked away an innocent foot- 
stool — shot it from her little foot, her right foot, right 
across into a plate-glass panel, which had not been con- 
structed for a boudoir wnere a young lady kicked away 
footstools in a passion. 

Grace Brackenbridge laughed. 

Well) who knows what the laugh meant? Because 
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such a woman's feelings and ways are a labyiinth in 
which ordinary people lose their way ! And, indeed, 
there is no mat degree of rashness in saying that. while 
threading tne labyrinth of her feelings, a lady herself 
would need a very rotund balí, and onght to nold the 
thread of said balí rather tightly. The meaiiing of aU of 
which is, that these amiable persons sometimes mistake 
even their own reál frame of mind and source of feeHng. 
But do we mean to say that more pretentions parties, 
-who shall be nameless, know themselves a whit oetter ] 
By no means, but much worse ! Is not that enough 9 

However this question may be decided, we retům to 
the asseveration that Grace Brackenbridge lauehed. 

There was a pause then, and the proud and wayward 
girl looked into vacancy ; and somehow the name of 
** sisteť' brought strayed thoughts back, and summoned 
from the dead past anections tnat die not with it, and a 
poor home and a broken-hearted mother, and a f ather— 
a father she could not love, and had hardly forgiven ! 

Grace Brackenbridge became somewhat calmer ; and 
somewhat listlessly, as if accidentally, she tumed her eyes 
upon the portrait again, and they rested long — ^a very 
long time. 

Tne new view was not quite re-assurinsf. She thooght 
those eyes had meaning, and that mouth had power, and 
the lineš of the calm brow had the direction of tranqoil 
energy ; that kind of thought that^ repulsed ten thousand 
times, again advanced, and could not be destroyed. 

*' I háve been mistaken/' thought Grace. " That is no 
ordinary woman. A man like Eardley Wood might love 
her ! Ýes ; well, and if so, how many men háve cnanged, 
and how many women, too í Why not he change 1 He 
has a perf ect ri^ht to change ! Every one has, the world 
changes ! But if he has not chanjy^ed !" Here was a deep 
wound, which Grace Brackenbridge should inflict upon 
herself ; it was the necessitv of the mood. " If he 
has not changed, and still, still," she said to herself, " ií 
he has made such professions to me under my ancle'8 
roof !'' and the red blood mounted up like a tide and 
rushed back in sudden ebb. 

Grace Brackenbridge became pale — dreadfully pale — 
and her eyes were raised half wistfully, and fell upon a 
silver-mounted four-chamber revolver that layquietly on 
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the mantelpiece. A terrible ezpressiqn came upon het 
f ace — and her brows stretched out until they seemed to 
tighten over her eye-balls of fire. 

" Yes ! yes !" she now cried audibly. " Yes I woiild ! 
I would ! How dared he t The cowardly cheat-^a 
stranger received '' 

Grace Brackenbridge had most successfuUy coníured 
up the phantom of direst evil ; she had employed all her 
energy m rendering herself miserable, and she had suc- 
ceeded to the f uU, She burst into an agony of weeping — 
an agony which fortunately had plenty of house-room at 
*' The Halí,'* and no witnesses. So sne cried away, who 
knows how long ? 

She had somewhat recovered her serenity when she 
heard a bell ring rather loudly. 

She recognised the sound perfectly. She had more 
than once listened for that sound with bated breatL It 
was Mr. Wood ringing for the servant She felt it was 
the signál of Mr. Wood*s preparation to go out, and 
coming to seek her in the ooudoir, a thing which had 
now become a hábit of the household, as far as the lady 
and Mr. Wood were concerned. 

Grace Brackenbridge was right. Neatly attired for a 
saunter, well fitted, gracef uUy gloved, and revealing the 
vigour of youth, and the light of inward happiness, in he 
came — tbere stood Mr. Wood. 

The young man saw in a moment that some strong 

gassion had been struggling, and that recent sufifering 
ad left traces of no ordinary pain. 

A thousand surraises presented themselves to^ther^ 
and were dismissed or only haif understood He lookea 
at her in a bewildered kind of way. 

" Grace !" he said ; " Grace I" he repeated, with more 
emphasis. 

Grace Brackenbridge had by this time greatly changed. 
She felt that she had been acting foolishly, and the 
thought of so much weakness had humbled her. She 
rose from her chair, and she approached him, pale but 
calm, andwearingthe saddestof sad expressions of coun- 
tenance. She gave him her hand. 

" Eardley Wood," she said, " I háve been wild, wicked, 
and doing every one injustice ; but, oh I" she continued, 
" oh ! Eardley, you do not deceive me ! Ah, Wood I with 
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me 'tis the last throw and the firet ! You háve a wide, 
wide world ! Pardon me, Wood," the poor girl cried, 
" pardon me ; but my mother before me was deceÍTed ; 
and, Wood, I saw my mother die— die of a broken heart 
1 wish — I wish 1 ^ 

The revnlsion in the mind oí Grace Brackenbridge 
carried her like a wave to the opposite extréme of f eeling. 
She saw she had been unjust and absurd ; and the natural 
soul itself restores the equilibiium by a stronger regard 
or greater de votion. Her dispositions had, at the mement, 
less of selfishness and pride than on any occasion since 
they met ; and had she had a Christian giďs principles 
to regulate the present workings of her soul, tne rei)ara- 
tion and reconciliation would havé been a blessing! 
Alas ! Grace Brackenbridge had no šach thing. 

The future stood before Grace Brackenbridge like a 
hooded spectre — that future which to Mr. Wood so often 
had appeared to wear the bloom of perpetual summer, 
while Grace Brackenbridge inwardíy laughed at the 
young man's romance. Grace Brackenbridge knew more 
than mr. Wood of the ups and downs of life, and the 
chances of the career on which Mr. Wood was enteríne. 
She now felt happy. She felt that pagan felicity which 
springs out of the success of personál ascendancy and the 
aosolute dependence of whatever is worth regard. How 
is the happmess to be retained ? How is the golden hour 
to be fíxea, and the shadow stopped upon the dial ? The 
Christian girl would look up ! The Christian woman 
would pláce everything that is near and dear in the hands 
of the U XCHANOEA.BLE, and come near unto them in His 
smile and with His blessing ! Faith would wed justice 
and jo^r in a bond of immortality ; and what the world 
caUs mischance and misf ortune could nevěr reach them 
anymore, because their " habitation is in heaven." 

But Grace Brackenbridge was not a Christian woman, 
nor even a pagan woman with a public opinion like that 
of some pagan times to sway her. She had no aim beyond 
the grave^ and no duty but to balance convenience a^inst 
inconvemence, and suffering against enjoyment. What 
wonder that it came into tne strong-minded American'8 
head to make her escape f rom the world while the sun 
was up ; and to carrv tne redoubtable Mr. Wood álong 
with her to the ^ lana of shadows !" The wonder to our 
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mind Í3, that a great many more, who háve had the ad- 
vantages of liberating themselves f rom the trammels of a 
Christian education and a Christian conscience, do not 
Bupply themselves with Hamleťs " bare bodkin," or keep 
strycnnine on their dressing tables ! 

The fact was that both their minds, at the samé moment, 
became íilled with the samé thoughts. Two young 
people, within a f ortnight, had stepped out on a verandah 
at New York, and determined to oecome independent of 
tyrannical fate, and etemally united in the bonds — of 
prussic acid. They certainly accomplished both purposes, 
very probably ; but f aith says, not to their liking ! Pagan 
times telí ns, how philosophically such tragedies were 
enacted at one time ; and though the scepticism which 
lives under the protection of Christian traditions and 
habits, preaches tne power of humanity to go upon its 
own hook in this nineteenth century, the said humanity 
sets up on the Brackenbridge dogma whenever it has 
been fong goveming itself. Ah, reader, pardon this 
moralizing. It means, simply, that the devH is makine a 
little roundabout on the joumey ; but leading philosophy 
alla volta to paganism again, as sure as he is a murderer 
and a liar from the beginning. 

Alas ! alas ! the secularísm and sensuality of a degene- 
rating age ! whither do they hurry mankind ! " When 
the Son of Man sbalí come, thinkest thou he will find 
f aith upon the earth 1" 

There was no catastrophe this time, but a great deal of 
self-accusation on one side and forgiveness on the other. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 



SHOWING HOW KH, «'cAKN CAMB TO THE HALÍ, AND 
THE BBAUTIF1TL CHAIN BE WOKB. 



E have no iutention of depictíng the things 
whícb followed the change of Bonl and 
aolemn plighting which dosed the acene ia 
tbelastchapter. The coaventioaal language 
might deacribe the conTentional facts, but 
we believe readera ia cňoea like this, are 
very far in adřance of historiaue, and not 
only Bee for themselves ^hat happens, but insist upon 
many intereating things which do not hapjien at all . We 
therefore claim the gratitu.de of every imaginative in- 
dividua! wbo reads these pages, for conMing to his 
discretion all the facta of the caae — those which occurred, 
and thoae which the reader nould inaist upon haviog 
occurred — had we committed ourselTes to a narrative. 

Thinga had calmed down conaiderably in half-an-hour 
only 1 the great unknown world seemed still to half-stur- 
rounathe occupanta of the boudoir, allied, certainly, with 
a' aeaae of reliéf at the depart\ire of the messen^r 
whoae voice was heard from the gloomy gate, crying 
" Come." Both had been, for a time, silent and thought- 
ful— at any rate thoughtful-lookiiig, becauae we have an 
opiniun that in auch caaes people only eadít — exút in tfae 
shape of an impression which fear and memory stamp in 
the mind. If any one differ with us, we preaent him with 
any amount of freedom to hold his own opinion, and thna 
we ahali keep the peace with all of the Mr. Wood stamp 
who may honour thia tale with a peruaaJ . 

Things, aawe have aaid, had calmed down conaiderably^ 
and the tracea of anticipated aepulture were wearing on 
the countenances of the gentleman and the lady, wheu a 
■ervant came to the dooř, and knocked. 
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Orace had sofficiently recovered to say " Come in ** as 
slie always said it — that was, if we are to indite the truth, 
in a tone like "Well, what a bore this fellow is !" 

The samé gold and red man, with white stockings, who 
stood, holding the dooř, as if himself and the samé dooř 
were about setting off on a set of qnadrilles, demanded 
''if Captain Brackenbridge could háve the honour of 
calling.' 

" Certainly," was the reply — ^and made in the samé dis- 
satisíied way. 

" Eardley, Eardley," she said, ** I wiah you and I were 
a thousand miles or two away from my uncle." 

" Hufih ! Grace ! hush !" 

" Well, well, Grace !" cried Captain Brackenbridge, 
entering the boudoir, "what can be the attraction of 
such a pláce as this for two young people, such a dayl 
What V he said, looking at Grace, " Grace not well ť— 
not well, Grace ? or," he said, laughing, " has there been 
a quarrel — a quarrel V 

'' Uncle Brackenbridge," said Grace, with a wonderful 
assumption of solemni^, '' Uncle Brackenbridge, look at 
that portrait" 

Brackenbridge took the locket from his niece*8 band, 
and cast his eye upo;i the calm face of Nannie. 

" Who is that lite !" demanded Grace. 

" Who is it Hke — why, how should I be able to say to 
whom the lady is like, Grace V 

'' Grace, child,'' the captain continued, ** Grace, you are 
jealous !" 

"Don't you think with cause T demanded the fair 
hypocrite. 

'* Certainly, lady," cried the captain, ** there is beauty ; 
and aye. aye, I guess there is hi^ thought and cnlture. 
When sne conqners, the hold is that of a ten-inch cabie ; 
and I know, if she set to at a man, he has smalI chance 
of f reedom !" 

'* Well, then V cried Grace more energetically. 

" Well, then, young onel" 

" Mr. Wood wears that locket ! " 

The captain laughed. He thought Grace much too 
calm for the occasion she was simulating. 

" I háve it dl ! ** cried the captain ; '' you thon^t Mím 
Wood was an Irish maiden, who held your young knig^ 
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enchained, aud you became rampageously wicked at tlie 
forestalling ! Ho, ho ! Ho, ho ! Ain't that it 1 You 
found, after buffetin^ the waves and becoming nearly 
shipwrecked, that this was Mr. Wooďs sister ; and you 
are playing Ned the Yachtman on your uncíe ! — ^there 
now." 

General merriment sealed the truth of Captain Braok- 
enbridge*s guess, and he was about to change the conver- 
eation. 

The red and white and gold once more at the dooř. 
He bears a card on a superb salver — in fact, he bears 
three of them. 

" Ho, ho ! " thought the captain ; "ho, ho ! *John J. 
M*Cann, of 1,042 street,' ho, no ! Here is an honour, on 
my word ! " 

" Show the gentleman to the drawing-room," said the 
captain. 

Captain Brackenbridge felt flattered : but of course he 
did not reveal his feelings to Mr. Wooa oř to Grace. A 
shade of curiosity was, nowever, mingled with Captain 
Brackenbridge'8 sense of pleasure. "What does it 
mean ? " he thought. 

" We will go down, Wood," said the captain. " Grace, 
you will follow as soon as you can." 

On entering the grand drawing-room, they found the 
veritable Merchant, Fublicist, and great man on 'Change 
— and, of all things, occupied in contemplating Grace 
Brackenbridge's picture. 

He turned round as the two gentlemen entered ; and 
his massive head, and bright steady eye, and genial self- 
possession were at once felt by both to be a power. 

" Mr. M'Cann, I am obliged to you, indeed, for taking 
this trouble," said Brackenbridge. 

** And, assuredly, so am I," said Wood ; but, as usual, 
he spoke with a snarl andamanner which forbade any 
one'8 believing him. 

Mr. M*Cann was magnificent. No man in any ** world" 
could be more superbly dressed ; and such a bouquet as 
he wore ! and such a grand one as he carried in his riřht 
hand ! and such a siík vest, tawny colour, with golden 
buttons, and a chain — oh ! such a chain ! It was not 
massive. It was a cord — a little rich ropě of refíned 
gold; and twining all around, from end to end of the 
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little rích ropě were little serpents of the samé metal, 
bumished ; and each little serpent had two large eyes of 
sparkling díamonds ! 

" Mr. M'Cann looked like a man covered with fire-flies 
bjr moonlight ; and long—long as politeness would per- 
mit, Captain Brackenbridge fixed his gáze upon the 
visitor. 

"I must first of all congratulate you on your great 
Victory," pleasantly said Mr. M'Cann. " Indeed, here 
the con^atulation is common to both of you, gentlemen 
— great luck has attracted great science ! " 

" You háve clenched it, Mr. M*Cann. Mr. Wood has 
doně a wonderful thing, and I am a ^ainer.'' 

" But fame says Mr. Wood is going to owe you more 
than a fortuně." 

Wood smiled, and felt flattered by Mr, M'Cann's inte- 
rest in him. 

" Well, Wood must judge for himself ; and my 
niece " 

Grace's entrance prevented her uncle f rom fínishing the 
sentence. 

Mr. M^Cann was not slow in making himself perfectly 
agreeable to the young lady ; and everi Mr. M*Cann 
could not help being struck by her personál appearance. 
But Mr. M^Cann had a long head and a clear eye ; and 
he thou^ht with himself how helpless Minnie Hennessy's 
companion was in the heart-chains of a beauty so 
decided, and, may-be, under the spell of a devotion like 
his own. 

The yachting became a topič, and the next match, 
and the coming engagement of a great cantatrice ; and 
the " Flower and Work Show '' — which led to the men- 
tion of a wonderful contribution made by a Convent in 
New York, which carried away a prize : and a miraculous 

Siece of embroidery which was sent by the samé estab- 
shment, and which an awful old dowager purchased for 
ŮYG hundred dollars. 

" Ha ! Mr. Wood, you are concemed there." 

" Yes, Mr. Wood. That piece of work was from the 
magie needle of Miss Hennessy.*' 
" Hennessy ] " 
'^ Ah, you do not know that the magnifícent John 
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Hennessy has come to NewTork ; and is at this moment 
preparing a dwelling and a settlement for a dozen yoong 
Hennessys. ^By-the-bjrej what a fine family ! *' 

Grace looked inquinngly — a little puzzled. She 
looked from Wood to Mr. M*Cann. 

" Do you speak of the young lady who accompanied 
Wood— and who had a maid-servant with her on board 
your Centaur V* demanded Brackenbridge. " I thought 
ner name was Carroll oř 0'Carroll ] " . 

Mr. M*Cann smiled one of his sweet smiles — benevo- 
lent as the open look of an evening san-cloud in summer. 

" Well, young lady, I will make no mysteries. Am I 
not goodl Mr. Wood, here, brought a poor youDg 
woman and her servant from the old country, and 
brought them at his own expense — ^because their faniilies 
could not afford to pay." 

" But the náme ? " Grace said, colouring in špite of 
herself. 

" I am caught !" cried the New York merchant 
** Caught ! Well — no, my fair young lady. Minnie 
Hennessy could nevěr cross her father's door-step, if he 
thought she would leave her home. She was his pride 
and his love ! Yet if Minnie remained in Ireland, the 
home would soon wither away, and her parents wear 
the paupeťs livery. She made up her mind to dare all, 
and savé her little brothers and sisters, and her grand, 
fine father ! — and so, to avoid pursuit, she changed her 
name to Carroll, and Mr. Wood gave a new world to the 
Hennessys." 

" I should so like to see her !'* cried Grace, and her 
whole form softened into benignity. 

" Then you wiU," answered Mr. M*Cann. 

Captain Brackenbridge approached Mr. M^Cann. He 
was looking at the wonderful chain of diamonds and gold. 

"It w,"said Mr. M*Cann, "a valuable chain. It is, 
however, a lady's chain, and destined for a bride. Your 
own chám, captain, is a fíne-looking thin^ ! Keally, it is 
very rich 1" and Mr. M*Cann took tne chain in his nngers, 
and examineďit verv leisurely and minutely. 

Suddenly Mr. M*Cann tumed again to the captain. 

" Is there a man in the linen trade whom you trust 
Captain, and whom you wish to serve ť' 

" Well, IVe not had many acquaintance there away, 
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and I think all the lineu and muslin I ever nsed came 
from the Pembrokes in 99 street, and the Jewels, Phila- 
delphia;" 

" You think weU of them T 

" 1 like the Jewels." 

" Just let me enter their names. I may be able to do 
something with — I trust I shalL" 

A sharp knock at the dooř. 

" Telegram for Mr. M^Canu, sir." 

" All right." 

" By the powers ? cried Mr. M*Cann. " Why, Mr. 
Wood, fame will crush you." 

All looked wonderingly and inquiringly. 

Mr. M*Cann read : — 

** A small ferry-boat went down this moming, about 
4 A.M., a good way up the river. She was worked by two 
men of fírst-rate character, and under the direction of the 
agent of Minchin and Co., who had chartered her to carry 
a box of specie to their bank at Brooklyn. The two 
hands were gallantly rescued by J. Johnson, of the firm 
of Brackenbridge, Johnson, and Co., and the Irishman 
who had chief part in nianaging the sails at the latě 
yacht race. The agent and the specie went to the bottom. 
He nevěr let go his hold, poor fellow." 

Grace Brackenbridge got deadly pale. 

" I must away," cried Mr. M*Cann, andhe precipitately 
retreated. 



CHAPTER XVnL 

SHOWING flOW CAPTAIN JOHNSON AND NBD THE YACHT- 
MAN SAVBD THE TWO BOATMEN. 

HE losing of a conscience is not so wonderfnl 
au exploit as many people think it, and the 
results of the loss are more wonderfnl than 
most people can ever understand. To lose a 
conscience all a man has to do is to abolish 
eternity ; because, then, to make this world 
comfortable is reasonable enough. And when 
you come to the conclusion of " every man for himself, 
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and no one for all of us/' a creed is the easiest mannfac- 
ture among the industries of the mind. Thus has spmng 
up that grand dogma of modem progress, that what be- 
loD^ to a man in this world is all he can get, added to 
all ne possesses. 

Grace Brackenbridge had laid down the dogma to Mr. 
Eardley Wood ; and there could be no more effectÍTe 
preacher. Eardlev Wood himself had, by the force of 
cenius, aided by education, divined much of the morality 
before. Numerous appearances aronnd him began to in- 
spire the thou^ht that he was beginning to be acquainted 
with some emment profe&sors of the religion ; and Mr. 
Eardley Wood did not feel at all so indignant as if he 
had to encounter all the world who thought otherwise, 
and not only thought otherwise, but who classcKl the 
devotees of Brackenbridge-" wm" in the category of rob- 
bers and assassins. 

We do not at all mean just now to stigmatize the religion 
of " The Halí " by any terms worse than those with wmch 
Miss Grace Brackenbridge had designated her uncle's 
creed ; and whether she spoke in badinage or in literai 
earnest is all the samé. " to point a moral and adom a 
tale/' which is the aouble use to which we také the 
liberty of applying the young lad/s conversation. 

Mr. Wooďs views were the logical sequence from that 
grand principle of manners, that if a man does not want 
to do right, he ought not to think right, or in plainer 
phraseology he ougnt to settle into the profession that 
" right " means to do the best you can for your positioD, 
your comfort, and your purse. 

Mr. Wood saw with clearness that some ship-chandlers 
had various prices for their commodities ; and what, said 
Mr. Wood to himself, is taking more from me than from 
another, only usiug an advantage to také my dollars, 
when he can 1 The draper will do the samé thing, thouch 
in a different manner ; and the wine merchant, and the 
lawyer, and the priest, and the landlord, and the man 
upon 'Change. Také, when you are able and safe, is the 
creed of the world, thought ne. To get as much as he 
can íb the practice, and clearly it is also the principle, 
only one man calls what he can get by one name, and 
another by another. With the trader, when he can over- 
reach a man, it is " profit ;'' with the landlord it is *' rent f 
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with the man on 'Change it is gain by " speculation ;" 
"with the man who takés it by f orce — well, he has no name 
to give it — but all the others calt it " plunder." They 
také any amount they can, and they are called " honest ** 
men : others také any amount they can, and the;^ are 
called ** rogues." But call them as we may, there is no 
essential difference between them. The world grows 
-wiser, and knows better every day, thought Mr. Wood ! 
And then, that qnarter of a million of dollars came into 
his head ; and a Spanish galleon, laděn with some such 
f reight would be a thing like what Oliver Cromwell 
called Tipperary — ** something worth fighting for." 

We cannot conscientiously say whether the blood in 
the veins of Mr, Wood claimed any kindred with the 
philosophy which he was evolving, for on that point we 
can háve no precise infonnation ; but if Mr. Wood, per- 
chance, called to mind tíie form of legality by which " the 
great copper-nose" enriched Mr. Wooďs ancestors, he 
-would háve a knock-down argument against all such 
persons as worship the Dictator, very much more powerful 
than that deriveď f rom getting a good price for a horše or 
good rent for a farm. 

Mr. Wood was brought to make closer acquaintance 
with the physiognomy of his philosophy on that very 
evening of the day which brought himself and Grace 
Brackenbridge so very near the solution of speculative 
questions like the nature of those neighbours called 
** meum et tuum.^' 

It is plain to the reader of this history that Miss Bracken- 
bridge recoiled from the view of the future which she 
contemplated ; and, as the little revolver did, in her mind, 
kill the samé udy future, and every other future, she 
sought its friendíy agency to savé herself and her suitor 
from its assaults. Mr. Wood harmonized in this view of 
the lady's, as well as in every other ; and if the lady had 
been consistent with her creed, Mr. Wood and she might 
háve known by this time more than they had dreamt of 
what the /i^řwre meant. But how could such a thing as 
consistency be expected in any one insane ? She was on 
the brink of makmg a clear breast of the whole situation, 
as she had known it for a long time, but her heart 
failed her; and then she presented her challenge to 

FAXE. 
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Ned the Yachtman was the reason of Mr. Wooďs new 
experience. 

Mr. Johnson, wlio travelled a great deal, did much of 
his travelling in his own yacht. He rarely had with him 
more than one man, because the seas, winds, and rivers 
were close relations of Ms from his cradle. Sometimes 
he had two men, sometimes three men, for he contrived 
to employ a _^ood uumber, and in many places ; but, as 
a rule, Mr. Johnsoďs dark brows spanned only one of 
Neptune^s vassals on board his yacht. 

And that yacht was wonderful ! She sometimes shot 
into the harbouťs eye like an arrow. She shot ronnd 
Staten Island, betimes, like a racer in a ring. Down by 
Babylon—across the east front of the river — up towards 
the west, like a gull ; and then she was found quietly 
moored by the quay or anchored in the river, a weird-like 
beauty that puzzled common people, and made a f ew look 
verv wise. 

We may say, by way of parenthesis, that these wise 
people, to whom as to a class we refer, are powerful 
manufacturers of suspicions, rash jadgments, and multi- 
tudes of deformities of uncharitableness, and that the 
reader is reauested to shun them ! 

We háve been saying that Captain Johnson was veiy 
much in his yacht, and the telegram received by more than 
Mr. M*Cann showed that he had been fortunately yacht- 
ing the day of Mr. M*Cann's visit. What we háve been 
ónly hinting, however, is that Ned the Yachtman was 
with him. In fact, Neďs qualities were so eminent, and 
80 eminently valued, that few days passed without em- 
ploy ing his abilities ; and, what was better for Ned, every 
day brought him a quantity of hard cash, and made the 
way from Brooklyn to New York more short and more easy. 

Thoughtful people háve conjectured that Neďs engage- 
ments those days nad in view other objects than those 
revealed to Ned ; and tíiat Ned might be not only an 
éstimable help in yachtin^ and other great works, but 
that his intercourse with his master might lead to Com- 
munications which might teach said master to think of 
El Dorados owned by his new acquaintances, where the 
quarter of a million might not be so much af ter all. 

A preface is an ezcellent thing ; but the reader might 
not value much more of it, so we give it up. 
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Captaiu Johnson and Ned were coming in from the 
riveťs mouth — ^in fact, they had been in and ont ; and the 
captain had boarded more than one ship passing or coming 
in, and had remained awhile on board of each, as if he 
had been a custom^s officer, or had met on board some 
dear old f riend. He lav too, then, at the dark, or loui:^ed 
lip and down — Ned as happy as tne night was long. The 
captain had plentv of luzurious Cavenoish, and as for the 
Cognac brandy, if Ned had no other reason for blessing 
his stars that Father Mathew had not been preaching in 
his time, the brandy on board the Firefiy (which was the 
name of the captain's yacht) would háve been suíEcient. 

Earlv in the moming Captain Johnson gave orders to 
make for Brooklyn. Ned touched the Fireňv^a tiller, and 
the captain spread the sails. She flew. The wind was 
not directly m her favour, bnt the Firefly did not care 
for that. *' She bates steam," said Ned, " and she bates 
it without making crooked faces !" Ned was at his old 
work of " making human nature happy." 

At the dawn of day, and at least one hour and a-half 
before the time which the newspapers had been good 
enough to fix for the event, the Fvreňy was coming down 
towards the south end of New York, having Brooklvn on 
her starboard bow, and New York stretching like a sleeper 
half awakened on the larboard. The captain sat at the 
helm having given the sails up to Ned. He was making 
fine way. The course of the river was clear, and he had 
not come far enough inward to feel crowded by the 
shipping. 

The captain flung his left arm round the tiller, and 
with his right took a match from his pocket. He held 
his Čuba cigár in his mouth, ready for the blaze. He 
struck asainst the tiller, or against the sole of his boot, 
Ned could not say which ; but a light burst f orth, and a 
detonation ensued which no match had ever before been 
known to produce, and Ned. in his suspicious kind of 
mind, concíuded that the whoíe thing was Uke a signál. 

At that samé moment oame a cry of terrifíc and mortal 
fear from some part of the river not far ahead, and then 
another and another — and then a silence, which to the 
Usteners was more awful than the cry. 

" My God, captain, what is that T cried Ned. 

*' A boat in distress," answered Captain Johnson* 
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" Off a quarter-point !" cried the captain. 

" A quarther it is/' replied Ned. 

" Here away I Here away I" cried the voice of a man 
tinder the lee bow. 

" Hold on for a minuté — one minuté 1" cried the captain. 

" Keep up now ! Keep up ! — Up !" 

" All's "well !" exclaimed tne captain, 

Only half defined in the struggling light of the morn- 
ing the ligures of two men were dimly seen, holding each 
an oar that helped them to float in tne agitated waters ; 
and apparently the poor fellows were so weak that one 
quarter of an hour more would háve been their doom. 
One of the f erry-men had a slack ropě knotted round his 
lef t wrist. 

The Firejly came near, and the captain, i>eering 
through the dimness, first started, then looked stead- 
f astly, then cried out loudly — 

" Why Blenkinsop ! — Blenkinsop ! — ^You I" 

" Aye, aye, sir." 

" Come along — ^this way I A little more. Tighten sail, 
my man ! So — so !" 

Joy of joy — the shipwrecked men are in safety I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHOWING HOW NED THE YACHTMAlí SAID HIS NIGHT 
PRAYERS IN THE MORNING EARLY AND BISBURSED 
THE SUM OP FIPTY POUNDS. 



ED the Yachťman was an Irishman by birth, 

education, and natural qualities, as we know, 

and. in fact, he was an 0*Kennedy by name. 

iřV^^g^ Ned had theref oře an imagination that worked 

A^^ íor liim sleeping and waking ; and — alas that 

fa we should say it I — he was of that dreadfuUy 

• suspicious class of men who would give up 

their lives bef oře they would give up a theory, oř beíore 

they would live without one. 
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It is to be admitted that Ned was spoiled by the 
admiration of his sharpness, whicli was often and openly 
expressed by the " Shannon shore," and that he had been 
so often right as to do something towards f airly establish- 
ing hischaracter. To-night tried him — tried him deeply in 
the theory line. and, even on the water, and holding the 
tiller, he kept areaming away. Yet one would think that 
nothing could be plainer than the men's situation. The 
bank at Brooklyn nad had a slight run. The bank in New 
York had sent over a box of specie by a row-boat, in 
charge of a confídential man and two watermen of un- 
blemished reputation ; in fact, men who had been many 
years in the einpíoyment of Captain Brackenbridge, ana 
who had been recommended for their honesty by Captain 
Brackenbridge and Johnson, both. The small boat had 
unfortunately sprung a leak. She was weighted, too, to 
make her steady. A whole plank, they said, seemed to 
f ali in, and the boat went down Hke lead ! The poor 
young fellow in charge was not able to swim, and the good 
boatmen had more than enough to do to savé themselves. 

In good time, and long bef ore the river steamers began 
to ply, the shipwrecked boatmen, and Captain Johnson, 
and Ned, arrived near the East-Terrace ; and the 
yacht having been made tight, the men who had been 
saved from drowning brought, with some difficulty, a 
dark and heavy package to " The Halí." 

This was the great deed of philanthropy which the 
telegrams announced, and the newspapers all, unless Mr. 
M*Cann's, lauded to the skies, by which East Kiyer was 
made the tomb of a young man, with a large family, and 
at the samé time the receptacle of half a fortuně lost to 
the owners for ever ! 

Ned the Yachtman went to bed that morning, and 
took great care to say his night prayers. Piously he 
f ulíilled his duties, and ardentlv he raised his eyes to 
heaven. Neďs parents taught tne family every night to 
repeat the Ten Commandments, and Ned had nevěr 
given up the practice. So this morning he repeated 
them slowly and fervently; but he twice — ^nay, three 
times, repeated over — 

** Naw dhin morroogh, Ghuid naw gnuish 
Nav) nish shiv Breagh air ainii cuish^ 
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which means that Christian men are not to mnider 
Deople, rob, steal, or telí lies to their neighfooara ; and 
Ned f ound himself repeatin? the samé two linea when, 
after a while, the yacht, and tne three figores he last saw 
in her^ and the great box, and the harbour, were all 
vanishing away ; and Keeper Hill, and the Shannon, and 
Hazlitt-ville, comins in their pláce, and the dear ones 
whom he knew and loved so deeply. 

Ned always thanked God that has family were " great 
at dhrames, bekase it enabled a man to také a chápe 
thrip home, and spend a share of time there !" 

Ned was up early, and out long, after a couple of 
hours' lepose. In íact, he could not be íound for halí 
the day, and had not presented himself for breakfast 
What had become of Ned 1 

Well, Ned the Yachtman nevěr made many the wiser 
of where he went that " bout f* but, some years after- 
-wards, a comely matron was teaching a little boy to pray. 
She smoothed his brow, and kissed his little lips, and 
said, "Now pray for tne holý priest that saved yonr 
poor father." And the little fellow did pray for the said 
elergvman ; but we cannot answer for the knowledge 
whicn he really possessed of the avocation which engaged 
him. We can say, however, that his mother is a hand- 
some woman, quite American in accent and dress, bot 
soft as the summer wind of Balboro' in her manners and 
expression, and her name is Mrs. Margaret 0'Kennedy. 
Ned the Yachtman has a home and a name at last. 

Well, this is letting the reader into our confidence, 
even at the expense of that mysterious reticence so mnch 
valued by modem story-tellers ; but we owe our readers 
Bomething for their patience. 

Ned the Yachtman, about two o*clock that day, came 
to " The Halí," very down-hearted, and, for hiná, veiy 
pale. He had gone to his room, and employed hunseíf 
there some time ; and, sooth to say, he employed him- 
self in packing up his little properties. They were not 
many, but he had got them honestly ; and that remem- 
brance two or three times brought a gleam of sunshine 
to his mind. He hung over two or tnree memoiials of 
^'dear Miss Nanny," and some things of '^tbe ould 
mksther'' himself; and then he came to something of 
" the misthress''— a medal and a rosary ; and then poor 
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Ked paused. He f elt, he said, " chokey.** He had been 
standing ; bat now he closed his little box, and he sat 
down upon the lid, and he drew the beads of his rosary 
aU along from the crucifíx to the last stone, slowly, time 
after time, with his right hand throiigh his left, as if 

f9kthering holiness, or making a spell. £ut, alas ! no. 
oor Ned was transfixed to tne weeping motheťs side, 
and the lovely sisteťs presence, and he raised his eyes to 
God, and his heart was full of pity — deep pity overflowed 
his soul ! 

" God Almighty help ye 1" cried the 'i)oor yachtman, 
" God Almighty help ye V* Ned cried, again and agairi. 

The poor fellow came at length to a few things of 
Wooďs ; and he looked at them long. 

" Not these ; no !" said Ned, firmly. " No, nor these ! 
Nor these ! Och, no !" said the yachtman. And with 
tears in his eyes, the pipe, the knife, the gloves, the com- 
forter, the stick of Irísh házel, and a silver ship-and- 
anchor pin, which Mr. Wood had given him long ago iz^ 
Ireland, were all tenderly laid on the right-hand side ; 
on the left-hand side was gathered evenrthing he haa 
received from him in America, and everything he had 
received from any person at *' The Halí ;'* but he made 
separate packages of the American gifts and properties, 
and tied Mr. Wood^s in one package, and a]ll the otherš 
in another package, and then carefally directed them to 
the parties for whom they were intended. 

Ned now blessed himself . " Thanks be to God that 
directed me ! — ^blessed be His holý name !" said the 
afflicted yachtman. 

Ned acted foolishly in his scrupulous reiection of the 
American properties, just then. He might háve taken 
his time, and acted justly, and not proYoked an .enmity 
of which he could not guess the end ; but the poor man's 
f eelings were too strong to see clearly. 

The moment came at last He went to *' The Halí." 
He easily f ound the f ootman-— ^* the jnan in goold*'— ;and 
he askea for Mr. Wood. The footman was fortunately 
able to point to a portion of the pl^ntation, and to ipdi- 
cate to Ned that he had seen his master gó in that direc- 
tion. The poor fellow foUowed, and his neart was beat- 
ing — not with fear — Ned had nevěr known cowardi,ce ; 
but he felt that a supreme moment had arrived, and tha^ 
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tlie hopes and joys of one week or two ago could nevěr 
come again — they were gone for ever ! 

At length he saw the shadow of Mr. Wood at some 
distance^ and he began again to think what he woold 
say. Ned knew well what he would do ; but the foster- 
brother was searching for the way in which he conld 
most easily accomplish it. 

Wood saw him, and was not a little surprised. He was 
fielzed with a presentiment, and he rapidly walked in the 
direction of his man. 

He saw that Ned was dressed in his best dothes, and 
carefully shom, and, in fact, prepared for the city. 

" Why, Ned, my boy, whaťs to do í Off for New York, 
are you í" 

" Ves," answered Ned. 

" WelV replied Wood, " do yon want anything V 

" No ; I don't want anything.'' 

" There is something tne matter, Ned V 

Ned shook his head. 

" Come, nów,; líed, surely you háve no secrets from 
mel" 

No anffwer. 

" Come, come, STed í— -this is too bad f Your old friend 
and companion, your foáter-brother, your " 

" Oh ! for Goďs saké, say no more, Masther Jack — say 
no more ! Dóii't weaken my heart, nor touch my sowl, nor 
come 'tuně me an' God !" 

"Are yoi>mad, Ned V 
^ " Wiaha, maybe 'twould be weU for me I was some^ 
times. An'' oh ! I wisht I died by the Shannon^s banks 
at home ! I wish I did !" 

" What 18 the meaning of this, sir V cried Wood, getting 

angry. "What the ten thousand do you mean by 

bothering me with your Irish keene and your Shannon 
and your-j— . You may gp be ." 

" Wan is enough to go that way," replied Ned, some- 
what recovered by the reactíon which Wooďs anger had 
caused. 

" Whafs that you say, sir V cried Wood. 

'* Wan is enough to go be damned in a day,'' answered 
the yachtman doggedly. 

" And I suppose I am the happy eicample," Wood sald, 
^aughing contemptuously. 
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" Faith, an' yis, sir— thaťs the honest truth," answered 
Ned. ** An' now, Masther Jack," continued he, " I am 
goin' away ; an' I don't want to do hurt oř harm to any 
man, an' laste of all to you. So God be wid you 1 God 
be wid you !" 

Wood started. 

" By ," he cried, " this will not do. Come, sir," he 

Tociferated, and he seized his man by the arms. " Come, 
sir ! out oí this you don't stir till you explain yourself. 
Come, whaťs the mystery 1" 

" Mr. Wood," said Ned, " také your hands off from me ! 
I riverence your mother's son — oh 1 ochone, your mother 1 
But, Mr. Wood, you know Ned the Yachtman^s strength, 
and how Ned can use it." 

Wood swore another oath, and drew his ready revolver. 
In a moment, however, he placed it in his bosom again. 

" No," said he, " No ! Igňorance ! Ignorance and the 
priests 1" repeated Mr. Wood. 

** Ignorance 1" Ned replied. " Ignorance an' the 
ministhers ! Ignorahce an' the Baptists 1" cried Ned, 
warming. " Mr. Wood, no man belonging to me was 
ever a souper, mind !" 

"A soupeři' 

" Yis j a souper." 

"Yes, you unfortunate man, you saw me go to the 
Protestant church, and think/or my&dfr 

** I don't want to argufy, Mr. Wood, but if every man 
to think for himself was the ouid Gospel of fe t. Pether, an' 
the way the Lord laid down in th' ouId times, they'd 
také some time to teach all the savages to read, ' I guess,' 
as the 'Mericans say." 

" Why, you mad fool, are there not educated gentle- 
men to teach them among the Protestants — though 
they do not speak Latin— as well as among the 
Komanists ?" 

" Begor, then, that makes things worse for all o' ye ; 
bekase, if to háve tachers be the road lade out an' settled 

by the Lord, the a wan at all iv ye oughi to he there, 

'kase Luther ought to listen to *Í8 tachers. And také that 
now, since you put me to id," cried the yachtman. 

Mr. Wood tumed on his heel, and desired his old 
servitor to " be off." 

Ned cried, " Ochone ! ochone ! Well no matther » 
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The world is wide. an' Trn no shame to my ancesthors ! 
Arrah ! then, Mr. Wood ! Mr. Wood ! I could cut your 
heart, an* cut your soul, an' hráke your neck, if I liked— 
you vagabone sen of a CromweU . Arrah, God for- 

Í;ive me ! Didn't he lie on my motheťs heart, an' drink 
ler milk, an' laugh in her face like an angell An' isďt 

he darlin' Mrs. , his motheťs son ! — ^aď darlin' Miss 

Nanny's brother !— an' hayen't they sore hearts to-day! 
Ochone ! Ochone 1" 

Ned dropped a tear, and once more entered " The 
Halí" for his little property. 

By the nezt river steamer he was on his way to Kew 
York 

And thus Ned the Yachtman parted from his old master, 
Mr. Wood. 

****** * 

Johnson f ound on the table in the drawing-room, that 
evening, the following notě : — 

*'Oaptain Johnson— The fífty poonds is endosed. I am 
8ure it is payment in advance, and as I am leaving my pláce 
to-day, I return the money. 

'* Your obedient servant, 

"Ni2D 0*Kbnnedy, 

" ÝackťmaiC' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

SHOWING A VISIT TO THE CONVBNT AND A FEW PASSAGES 
WHICH BEVSAL SHADOWS OF THE FUTUBE. 



HAT " tide in the affairs of men,'' of which 
Shakspeare philosophizes. is certainly a great 
my stery. Some float on listlessly, and simply 
wait for what comes next, taking, oř surreu- 
dering, oř resisting, oř yielding, according to 
circumstances, but still leaving the quality of 
the struggle apparently to chance. Others 
také a steady direction, aiming at a certain routě, and 
seeking the completion of a certain joumey, and inake 
their way prudently, if not successfuUy ; and, however 
events may fall out, nevěr háve to blame themselves. 
And there is a third class who drive along the waters 
now in one direction and now in another, fixing their 
expectations on one point to-day, and on another to- 
morrow; and thus with much travelling making very little 
way. Éut the mystery is that all the activity, and all 
the passiveness, fínally come to a terminus, when the 
world seems to stop, and moodily to wait for the train 
across the dark valley. 

No one can help remembering the period when time, 
and events, and speculations, and adventures, and suc- 
cesses, and stays or failures made up the waking and 
sleeping work — when everything was dared and every- 
thing was possible. Hours, and days, and weeks, and 
years, flew past — and even great facts became small 
things, they went by and on so rapidly. In fact, the soul 
herself seems conscious that she is only on her way — 
on her way to the work of life : and in many a oase 
while she tries to select her laoour she finds she id 
obliged merely to accept it : Siste, Viator. This is the 
time of men'8 rudest trial. All human, or nearly all, 
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human attraction has died away. Human stimulant 
invigorates no more. The jog-trot of life — no matter 
what be our position — becomes insipid and distastefnl, 
and we try to live over the past if duty shoold f ail to 
render the present happy. 

''Give me back ! give me back 1 the wild freshness oí 
morning, 
Its tears and its clonda are worth eyening's best light !*' 

We háve just said. that duty may render the present 
happy. We stick to that assertion. Duty extends to an 
infinite degree our projects, our pre-occupation, our 
labours, our gains, our engagements * and, in truth, 
restores youth's statě by the re-establisnment of youth'3 
mental condition. We once before had the honour of 
reminding the reader — the soul which is ruled and led by 
the glory of the great f uture has work, hope, and success, 
always on hand. In fact, to her, failure and pain itself 
become no insignifícant success ; and thus all kinds of 
events and occupations make the minďs elysium. People 
do not want prussic acid oř strychnine. The world is 
always beautiful, because the path is ever filled with the 
harmony of faith, hope, and love, marching on with our 
deeds. 

Mr. Wood had now been a long while — some years — in 
his new occupations, whatever they may háve been ; and 
the novelty, and even wealth, which made them so 
attractive began to pall upon his senses and imagination. 
The inevitable two hundred thousand doUars were not 
far off, certainly, and a few more successful voyagea 
would bring him near his goal. But he had been too 
long at the work for a nature like his louger to f eel a 
strong impulse j and it may be doubted whether he 
hailed more, or íeared, the time when his now roving life 
should come to a conclusion. Mr. Wood was what the 
French call gaté, if ever from his boyhood he could háve 
been called anything else but a spoiled child. 

Mr. Wood has become more of a man now. His dark 
eyes blaze from behind darker brows, and the fashion of 
the time has given him the beard of a patriarch. Every 
one recognizes the man, too, accustomed to the quarter- 
deek by the balance of his body as he moves, and his 
hard voice when he gives an opinion. Mr. Wood, it wiU 
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be remembered, was always a snarler, and the voices of 
snarlers are nevěr euphonious ; but he had, as time 
shaped bim. added strength to his snarl, and even more 
decisíon to nis expression of opinion. 

Father Riorden was right in saying that pride and 
gi*ace could nevěr be wedded. From the moment that 
the theory of indulgent weakness broke down, Mr. 
Btazlitt became a changed man. " It is wellfor me ! " the 
poor father cried, "ií is wellfor me that you háve humbled 
Tne that I may leam your jtistijication /" 

Mr. M*Cann duly commnnicated to Mr. Wood the 
principál events which had occurred at home, and Mr. 
Wood became well aware of Mr. M*Cann's intimate 
connexion with the Shannon and St. Jam^s's-square. 
But Mr. Wood was still wound up in himself, and even 
the lif e or death of his father seemed not half so impor- 
tant as an exciting voyage or an évening at rouge-et- 
noir — insipid as even they began to be. He became 
aware that Father Riorden^s ministry had sweetened the 
last hours of the deserted old man, but now he had 
superadded contempt to infidelity, and probably any 
movement of natural affection was stopped by disgust at 
the fatheťs "supreme foliy !" 

Mr. Wood became much pre-occupied, and from time 
to time a little ill-tempered to Miss Brackenbridge ; but 
no quarrel of any importance had taken pláce. Sne kept 
ber position witn admirable resolution, and knew when 
a little might be given up to secure the main rule. His 
pursuits, whatever they were, nevěr became a topič of 
conversation. He nevěr approached the history of them in 
any way, and yet there seemed a kind of understanding 
about it all, just as if Miss Brackenbridge knew it all 
well. 

When Mr. Wood came home after a month, or two 
months, or even ten months — for he had been at one time 
eveii ten months away from " The Halí" — ^he brought 
rare silks, and rich jewels, and wonderfnl skins from 
Kussian marts, and shawls from the Cashmere looms. 
He was proud to bestow them, and proud to see Grace 
Brackenbridge wear them, and always was sure to select 
such things as no other man would bestow. Yet while 
the countries and their products and odd encounters and 
chances formed the staple of a conversation evening 
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af ter eveoing, the partioalars of emplojrmezit and ^ loss 
and gain" were confíaed to the smoking-room, or the 
gentlemen's lounge along the East Biver. 

Mr. Wood, as we háve remarked, was pre-oecupiedand 
came and went mysteríously, as indeed did everyone at 
^' The HaU ;'' but one source of pre-occupation was nevěr 
concealed by any of the geutlemen, oř oy Mr. Wood, Rt 
home or abroad when among themselves — ^and that was 
the sayings, doings, and movements of Ned CKennedy 
the Yachtman, and of John HennessVs faxniiy, now 
settled near St. Louis. Ned the Yachtman, not yet 
** settled in lif e,'* had been for the two years and a-hsdf 
alluded to above, in the service of Mr. M^Cann, and it is 
to be particularly remarked that Mr. M'Oann himself 
admitted himself "doně" by the companion of Mr. Wood, 
the cool self-possessed yacntman. 

It was in tnis wise, and will make a nice episode. Mr. 
M^Cann wished to employ Ned 0*Kennedy in some way 
adapted to his abilities and useful to the office or the 
house, and therefore asked Ned one day what education 
he had Ned answered that he might háve had a íine 
education had he not been too fond of the yacht and his 
old master. So Mr. M^Cann was obliged to return to 
the point. 

" But, Ned, what can you do V 

" Well, sir, I can write passably and I leamedaoconnts 
well, and I háve a smattering of Euclid and I leamed 
navigation. 

Mr. M^Cann looked like a man in one of Neďs old 
" doldrumaJ* 

" Accounts — Euclid — navigation 1 Ned come over bere 
to this desk." 

Ned went over to the desk, and sat down qoite 
leisurely. 

" Look at that map." 

" Well, sir, the map of North and South America.'* 

" Lay your finger on New York," 

Ned obeyed. 

" Where is Valparaiso f 

Ned plaoed his iinger upon the spot. 

" Show me how you would sail from Yalparaiso to 
Quebec." 

Ned ran his finger along, making latitude and longitnda 
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according to conyenienoe, and showing a singulár ac- 
quaintance with navigation, not however without some 
mistakes. 

" Write," said Mr. M'Cann. 

"Oh, sir, here's my ivriting — a letter for my poor 
sister, a widow. Tis for her I got the order at our office 
to-day," Ned said. 

Mr. M^Cann was not astonished at poor Ned the 
Yachtman^s love for home, but he knew his anxiety to 
be " settled " and when he saw almost every penny poor 
Ned could navě eamed going " to the poor widow, with," 
as Ned had it, "aheart that nevěr forgets yoa, avmimeen^ 
and that will keep little Bid, and Mary, and Paudeen, 
and yourself folded np in it till it stops. The money 
goes nome, and more, please God, will foUow it, and 
we'11 all be happy yet by the banks of the Shannon, oř 

altogether here in this country. And, 

acusMa" he concluded, " give a pair of shoes to Biddy 
Grim«s' poor little boy, and get a Mass said for our father 
and motheťs soul— not f orgetting the father of your chil- 
dren, my darlins, and your wild brother will send you 
enough vel" When Mr. M*Cann haďread all that, then 
the good gentleman took off his spectacles, and took out 
his nandkerchief, and he wiped his spectacles and his 
eyes ! Mr. M'Cann, as we háve known for a good many 
long years, has a heart moulded to beat for humanity. 

" Ned," Mr. M*Cann said, " I can do tjomething good 
for you. By-the-bye, I nevěr remarked your change of 
dress ! Why, Ned, you are a — a gentleman, I do declare ! 
WeU !" 

"Why, sir," said Ned, "when you areat Eome, cum 
Romae fueris ^* 

" Stop, Ned, my friend ! stop ! Too much for one day ! 
eome and see me to-morrow. Latin ! Latin !" 

Mr. Wood*s yachtman finally settled down at St. Louis, 
in a bank which was dosely connected with Mr. M*Cann*s 
great concem in New York, and moreover he became an 
intimate friend of John Hennessy, and John Hennessy's 
family. 

Mr. Wood was perfectly aware of all these circum- 
stances, and had more than once spoken to his old com- 
panion, and hinted at a wish to retain him once more. 
But Ned was insensible, deaf , and dumb. No amount of 
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hint, oř promise, oř anything else could make him swerve 
f rom his allegiance to his new employer. He had changed 
so entirely in three years that he retained nothing what- 
ever of his originál manners unless their geniality, and he 
spoke English correctly, and with very little accent. All 
this Mr. Wood referred to very f requently, and no one 
seemed surprised, for every one estimated the yachtmaďs 
abilities, and knew how mnch of his former idiosyncrasies 
were put on for a purpose. 

"But you were in St. Louis in April," remarked 
Brackenbridge, continuing a conversation which had 
been eroing on between himself, Johnson and Mr. Wood. 

" Why, ves ; you remeraber I wrote you from there." 

" Did 0'Kennedy see you í" 

« Yes." 

" Telí me," Johnson said eagerly, " did that beast of 
an Irishman see you ? The giant, I mean." 

" Hennessy V* 

" The samé." 

" Well, that I can't at all say. He certainly passed me 
by. and, without appearing to recognise, might háve 
known me." 

There was a pause. 

" Wood," said Captain Brackenbridge, " we rmist engage 
0'Kennedy." 

Mr. Wood shook his head doubtingly. 

" And Hennessy," continued Johnson. 

Mr. Wood laughed outright 

" Hennessy !" cried Mr. Wood, " Hennessy ! • My 
honour to you, Johnson, that that fanatic would shoot 
you dead oř break your boties at the turn of a haiid, 
entirely for the good of the Holý Boman Church ! Hen- 
nessy !" 

" Look here, Wood," Brackenbridge said, very ^ravely, 
" it appears to me that we mvLst háve one oř both in somi 

iír. Wood made no reply. 

" We can afford to pav." 

" A thousand dollars T demanded Mr. Wood. 

" Two, sir, three, ten thousand — nay," he said, warminíc 
almost to passion, *' if it cost us a million^ they must be 
ours !" 

We háve taken a great deal of trouble to explain what 
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brouglit Grace Br^kenbridge and Mc Wood to the con- 
-vent which they had so long desired to visit The whole 
account of the matter is in the above Unes j they went to 
hiint up John Hennessy ; and if the visitors appeared 
vary much interested in the institution, and innuenced 
in their coming entirely hy the philanthropy there living, 
andteaching,and edifying ladies and g^ntlemenwho came 
to witness them, we suppose the visitors are not much 
woTse than this l>ad world in generál, and no more worthy 
of condemnatory remait 

They came at a most interesting moment, and were 
readily admitted. The day was the last day of May, and 
the door-keeper told them the nuns would be engaged for 
ten minutes or so, but *' they might go to the chapel if 
they pleased.'* 

Grace Brackenbridge at once cried, "Yes," and Mr. 
Wood was by no means unwillin^. 

Along a beautiful cloister, charmmgly tiled^ they were led 
by the nun, whose light foot-fall sounded kke autumnal 
ieaves on deep grass. Soon the strangers were met by the 
-welcome which th^ organ pealed, like an invitation from 
God. And, finally. when tne dooř of a lateral chapel was 
iQung open, and tne ma^nificent interior revealea itself, 
even the hard souls of the secularists softened with the 
f eeling of the hour. 

The altar of pure white marble bore a garden of glory, 
that looked li]ce Mount Sión glowing with all the flowers 
of Paradise. The great window spanned them, and sprung 
íibove them as if to give the very sky a glimpse of their 
magnificence ; and the hooded nuns, m fair white mantles, 
which hung ^acefully over their habits of deep black, in 
long line at either side of the choir, bent their placid and 
serene brows bef ore the tabernacla 

*' Beautiful }" muttered Miss Brackenbridge. 
Mr. Wood made no reply. 

Soon the incense b^an to roU upward from the hands 
,of the priest — to roli, and swell, and twine, and struggle 
as though it wanted to speak — ^as if a cry would reheve 
it — so it rose np^ and tne candles looked through the 
clouds like stars m the sky of heaven, and the sunlight 
came in and tried to bind up the incense with golden 
bands in its joyousness ; and tne whole of them crowded 
in their loveliness about the Holý of Holies, and sang 

Q 
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theiťliyibn of adoratión in theiť fashioD. Then it was a 
single voice seemed to steal ont oí a crowd of harmonies, 
and, in a cry of loving eameirt^ness, to claim the homage 
of mankind in a *' Tantum ergo" which seemed borroweid 
from the harps of Faradise. It was a supreme hour-^an 
hour of fate when heaven might hang npon an answer 
to its own appeal, as it did in Pharaoh*s čase long ago. 
'^ Alas, seeing we see not, and hearing we do not hear !" 
The young man and yonng woman saw only th^nselveB, 
sought only themselves, and "they found themselves." 

A tr&nsatlantic Hotel Dieu, and orphanage, and refuge, 
would be well worth a page oř two. The rosy childreo, 
ánd their noisy babble ; and the fine old women, and the 
grev-haired men ; and all their memories of dear old 
Ireland ; and the conjectures about the coming out sná 
the retuming home. The transatlantic Hotel Dteu wonld 
be a sennon and a history, but we háve no disposition to 
turn preacher, and historians are " suspecU" 'when they 
rashly present their faces on the pages of a story. We 
pass on theref ore. 

All met in the parlour, much as Mr. Wood and Mr. 
M^Cann met before ; and the mild gentle nun and the 
cheery decided body were in the parlour as at that time: 

It was not yery long until Grace Brackenbridge íound 
it singulár " that people could not serve God in society," 
and tne cheery nim spoke like a pistol-shot, saying that 
" they were not in solitude here-^were they ?' 

A roar of children in the play-ground, cheeiins. 
clapping hands, and all soul in their ahandon^ came as 
the answer to Mother Mary Baptisťs question. 

" Ah, but so much could be oone in society." 

" Again T said Mother Baptist. 

** Well, I mean in the world^we were sent into the 
world to follow its pursuits. Whaťs to hinder 8aiyati<»i 
there 1" 

" Then," Mother Mary Baptist said, " St Paul ou^í 
to háve stuck to his teut-making/' 

" But he was called." 

" And so were we," dogmatically settled Mother Mary 
Baptist. 

" But you could be such omaments to the world, who 
want such women 1" 

" I think you will find many such * omaments ' left U> 
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rust in the drawers of society, and if you can get them 
into f ashion, old maidenship will raise you a monument/' 
Grace Brackenbridge was badly beaten by Mother 
Mary Baptist— much more, however, by the question 
•which came to her mind, " Had these people not been 
nuns, who would háve doně all we háve seen to-dayT 
That question disheartened her, and she remained silent. 
Mr. Wood ventured, after some time, to ask for Miss 
Hennessy. Miss Hennessy was in another reception 
room, and was engaged. 

*' Engaged ? " asked Miss Brackenbridge. 
" Yes, with her father." 

" Her f ather !" cried Mr. Wood ; " is John Hennessy 
herel" 

Nuns háve all things doně while other people are 
arranging theto — particularly cheery decided little nuns 
whose " life is always in their hands." 

A láy sister came in and whispered Reverend Mother. 
Revértind Motheť then said, " Mr. Hennessy seems too 
much occupied, but will see you when you are leaving." 
Mr. Wood bit his lips, and Mother Mary Baptist looked 
hard at Reverend Mother. 

Finally came the parting. The sands had run down, 
and a bell ever so far distant became eloquent in double 
stroke. 

" Come, come ! — coíne, come !" the bell seemed to say ; 
and the nuns rose. 

At the samé instant, Minnie Hennessy, pale, very pale, 
entered. Shé was f oUoWed by her f ather — the outspoken 
and awful John Hennessy — towering over all. 

John Hennessy, with infinite grace, stepped between 
his daughter and Mr. Wood, and taking from his side- 
pocket a letter — a large one too — he presented it to Mr. 
Wood. 

" That is for you, sir," he said, " and, mark me ! you 
are to hold no communication with me or mine, ever — 
ever ! The letter is worthy of your notice." 

And John Hennessy led his astonished daughter from 
the presence of the astonished nuns, and tne no less 
astounded Grace Brackenbridge. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SHOWUTG HOW MB. JOHN HAZLITT DIBD, AND ME. 
EDMUND BBOWNB's SEOOND VISIT, ETC. 



E may as well now as any other time jrarsne 
the f ortunes of Hazlitt-ville and Jack Haz- 
litťs impulsive father. 

Mr. Hazlitt made a brave appearance ; bnt 
his heart had grown rapidly old, and his 
anxiety for the •settlement of Nannie in- 
creased as the poor man grew weaker. The 
wayward prodigal was seldom mentioned, and Naimie'9 
pious and charitable practices were often commended. 
He had even been canght more than once reading books 
of morality, and even of devotion ; and Mrs. John Hazlitt 
f requently raised her eyes to God to thank Him for the 
twilight of a promised dav. 

Father Kiorden came almost every day during the year 
after Mr. Browne*s visit, and, it may be imagined that 
Father Riorden f requently mentioned the young bankeťs 
name. That Mr. Browne had proposed for Nannie was 
no secret, and that he had been accepted wasjustas well 
known, so that Father Kiorden íell mto sometbing of a 
family authority and counsel, andfelt obliged to giveanď 
get news f rom London as often as he could, 

Mr. Browne himself made re^ular visits and was oon- 
sidered as the son of tl^e mansion, and his conversatioa 
was manna to Mr. John Hazlitt. Mr. Browne's principles 
were so high, and his frankness so winnip^, that peonle 
besides Nannie's father said they hardly liked " to diřer 
with that young man at all, he was always so likely^ tobě 
correct" The result was that Mr. Haditt began in his 
own way to inquire why Mr. Browne, the bůiker, was 
sud^ a wonderf ul model man. 
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Now. Mr. Hazlitt had had for many and many a year 
as mucn perf ection before his eyes as men ordinaríly fínd 
Iq a bad world ; but he nevěr asked himself how such 
wonderful perfection grew every day nnder his eye. It 
šeemed, as if by a law for t^hich he was quite prepared, 
his wife and danghter should be faultless ; but why any 
other — particularíy a young man from London — should 
live by so eminent a standard, became to him the moot 
question, and one on wMch ne was not inclined to be 
silent. 

Father Biorden got many opportunities of giving ez- 
planations ; and well he knew how to make them. Mrs. 
John Hajditt. who knew her spouse^s ways, suggested that 
the master oi Hazlitt-ville was precaring the way for a 
great change, and that he was ratner preparing others 
than obtaining information for himself — and she was 
happy. 

**There is much in that, Nannie," he would say — 
" moral convictions — these things which rule actions and 
produce them— must greatly share the nature of the con- 
victions which rule what are called articles of f aith ; and 
if these convictions be shakey, the moral convictions wiU 
shake with them. Cěrtainly, iittle one, you and mamma 
háve the advantage there." 

" Oh, yes ! and papá, you know, far-away things don't 
much move the world; and^when they are told that 
such a thing is right or such a' thing wrong, they will be 
inclined to say they know better — ^in fact, the great masš 
of mankind require God himself present speaking to 
obey !" 

"I understand yoU, you Iittle mouše. You want to 
bring me to what you suppose is the only Christianity fit 
for aíl mankind." 

" Well, papá " 

" Well, you are a Iittle rogue !" interrupted Mr. Hazlitt, 
while he gave her a parenťs embrace. 

We may add that the brain of American philosophy, 
while seeking for a remedy to correct national evils, nung 
up his hands and exclaimea,like Plato, "a keal presence 
is necessary !" and his own lips echoed the dogma " I am 
with you all days ?' Startled by the thought, he walked 
right on to the temple of truth. " God has not abandoned 
society,'' said he. " Well," he continued, " there is only 
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one pláce can pretend topossess Mm." Here was conrage 
equal to his opinions. He is now a happy man indeed. 

Well, dav by day, Mr. John Hazlitt grew more mild 
and considerate, and it was not more than two yeara 
from the time the Christmas chime was song, wlien his 
heart harmonized with the religious chords, and he knelt 
down topray wjith his wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Hazlitt and Na^nie both s^w tjiat a double change 
was near ; but tie next worlďs oalm was already poured 
upon the agqny of poor mortality, and th^ both knew 
how to hje tnankf ul. 

Mr. Hazlitt was sinking, but quite aware pf his con- 
dition. He had a strong desire that hi^ daughteťs 
nuptials should precede his departure ; but, in truth, he 
was delaying them in expectation of something definite 
regarding his son. Information had been slow in carriage, 
and at last he made u]) his mind to propose the change 
which would give his wife and daughter emcient protectioiL 

The blind man's prophecy was demonstrated. TÍie 
parchments had been found bý Frank Moran. and Mrs. 
JBrowne might, if her husband Qnoose, become " my lady.' 
But Nannie was immovable on that point — she wonid 
not háve a titla Her manmia, her darling mamma, had 
no title, and Mrs. 0'Connor Moran hod no title, and 
Fran^'s wife, when he marnjpd 

'^ Ai^d, in fact, my chil^, said her father, in a weak 
yoice, one day, " you are the more like Edmund ; for 
nere are his words by this morning^s post : — * I disliie 
the pursuit of the title, for manv reasons ; but I shall 
pláce myself in Nannie'8 hands.' ' 

One day Mr. Hazlitt sat in his easy-chair, readiog 
betimes, and oetimes praying to God. Mr. Browne was 
ezpected on the morrow, and the old man felt joy in tbe 
midst of pain, because his child would be happy. Mrs 
Hazlitt, with a sad, pale f ace, sat near him ; and Ned 
0*Kennedy's sister, the widow, seemed waiting a com- 
niand. 

" No news from poor Ned T said the old man. 

" Aye, is there, sir," replied th^ widow. " Poor Ked,' 
she said, " wrote me that he expected by the next pos: 
to send me a whole big fortuně. ' O sir, you know we— 
I mane the childher an' me — nevěr laves Ned*8 mindL" 

« And '' 
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" Oh, gannies ! yis, sir. Every man in America ía 
spaking of Masther Jack, he savs ; an' he ho^es he'll be 
a. grate man, like Masther Frank an' Miss Lelia." 
The old man sighed 

" Move the diair towards the windo^, dear," said 
Mr. Hazlitt to the widow. "There, there — ^that will 
ao." 

'' Mary/' he said to bis wife, and his fíneer pointed 
-towards a bower by.tke Shannon's side. f* Mary !" 
" O John, John !" 

" I am not going to indulge «ny weakness, Mary, were 
it only for your saké and poor Nannie. No. J wish to 
say that had I beeh trne to the thought yoa inspired in 
the summer^house five-and-twenty yeans ago, this housje 
of ours, Mary, had been múeh more happyj Do you 
remember ?-T-Ah, I see you do T 

" Topios of this kind, John ^" 

" Well, again, pardon me, Mary ! And, Nannie, my 
child^ be of good cheer ! I want to say that I am happy: 
and I eannot help refernng. I f eel the happiness whicn 1 
háve lost and which I háve destroyed. But I know you 

f orgive me, both of you. Mary I you '' 

The poor penitent broke down, and of course his wife 
and daughter were terribly afflicted ; but he made a 
supreme exertion to calm himself, and to say : 

/^ Mary, and Nannie my daughter, which is ifc better 
to die now, with the f aith and hope I háve been taught by 
Father Biorden, than to live at Hazlitt-ville for another 
ficore years and to die as I lived — die with a chain upon 
my thought, which I would not permit to wam me-7 
indeed, yes, a chain." 

Nannie wept quietly. Mrs. Hazlitt ventured to inter- 
pose. 

'' John, many. holý souls were praying for you, and you 
had an honest heart, you know. 

" Alas i a proud one, and a — T-Maryl" 
^ You háve spoken overmuch, John." 
" No, child Listen to me now. Listen.] Our family 
háve hardly ever had a long illjáesa. They die, nearly all, 
nnexpectedly.*' 

" Ah, my dear husband !* 

" Well, better, Manr, you should know truth, and I aet 
rlghtly. Only one thing remains uow, or two. If I die 
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bef ore our son-in-law amye, I háve to pray that witbin 
thirty days you solemnize my chilďs marriagey and go to 
England. Nannie, and you, my own " 

" Ah, papá ! papá I" 

" Gently, now, my diild ! Be obedient to your íather, 
as yon háve ever been I There !" 

Mr. Hazlitt remained for nearly half-an-hour, seem- 
inglv in piouB thought and in prayer. At length he 
awoke to the consciousness that hÍB wife, daughter, aod 
Father Kiorden were near the chair. 

The invalid stretched out hia hand and graaped the 
hand of the príest. 

" Welc(Hne, Father Riorden I I am happy since I háve 
been prepared ; and I am ahuost afraia of my conii- 
dence when I think of my life ! * I must repeat to yoa 
"what I háve said to my wiíe and child, for yau are ziow 
their father," 

The sick man then verv distinctly gave divectioDS 
regardins the nuptials for which he was so anxious ; and 
showed tnat he had most prudently disposed of bis pio- 
perty. 

" Father Biorden/' he continued, after another pause, 
"prav often for me— and always for Jack, my poor 
wandering son." 

" Oh, I hope we may yet see him, and even yon your- 
šelf be blest with a retům for your love— for your deep 
love r said the priest. 

" No, sir, I shall nevěr see him — ^nor you — ^nor anv <rf 
his blood ! and I do not ask the sight — ^why shoola 1 1 
Oh, I pray only for his soul 1— that he may send some 
help on beřore nim, and not starve at the joume/s end— 
the joumey^s end where we cannot give even of God'd 
abundance T' 

Filled with thonghts like these, and in the middle of 
such soenes, oM John Hazlitt died : and he had the 
ěomfort of sinking gradually with tne cadence of the 
" old river " in his ear, and carrying to the doors o£ death 
the impressions of the diarming country which had been 
the pride and e^j oyment of his life . He died in his chairj 
and the last words he pronounced were, ^ My son ! my 
8on ! May God háve mercy on the soul of my son I— 
ah, yes, even for her saké I" he cried, looking at Mrs. 
Haditt — " for her saké, through Jesus i'' 
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As he had said Mmselí, he had reason to fear that he 
would die Tinexpectedly. 

The events which we háve been narrating s^chronized 
pretty nearly with the events mentioned in the last 
chapter ; tho' they were a littlé láteř. There were no foes 
so spiteíul as to make the old man acquainted with bad 
rumoors, which somehow had come to Irelaud, and thei 
fríends who werá cognizanlřof how much the family had 
to fear were reticent as gravea upon everything which 
could be an occasion of pain at Haiílitt-ville. 

Lougbefore the end of the sommer, though not so soon 
as midit háve been expected. the noble steamer called 
the Munster bore witňess to tne accomplishment of Mr. 
John Hazlitťs wishes and the development of the fate and 
f ortunes of the gentle Nannie. 

One bright morning, when Dalkey seemed running 
gracef ully mland with the earlv burtheň of eastem gold,' 
and the harbour looked the playeround of the aimless- 
looking skiff, and lounging yacht, and single-manned 
oar-boat twisting round and round, the MwmUt swept 
onward, as proudly and as stately as if Brian Boru him- 
seif was on board. The number of passengers was very 
great, and the nationalities were not a few either, while 
the glory of the morning and the anticipated shortness 
of the passage put into high spirits évery one on board. 

Breakf ast on board the Munster is an important afEair, 
and it is not treated lightly. Every care is taken to supply 
the board) and we answer for it that the captain is álwavs 
worthy of the responsible position which he'holds. We 
bear witness to the urbanity and attention of captains in 
generál — and we háve reason, for we háve given them a 
share of trouble in our day ; but we háve met quite a 
sufficient number of the curmudgeon species to say, and 
say with honesty, that every captain in the world is UA 
like the captain of the Mtmster. 

In the ladies' cabin were Mrs. Hazlitt and the young 
bride ; and among the ladies whom they met there waj» 
one who might strike any one^ and, in íact, did strike 
every one from the imperiál majestv <rf her bearin/^ htuI 
the wonderful ease and sweetness that make di^ity Íík« 
sorcery wherever they are found We do not inUftu] Ui 
be guilty of the bad taste of describiog her inriher i tmt 
we may say that the lady was i^Pparaitly aUmi i^k y* 
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seven-and-thirty ; and, we may add, her husband was on 
board. 

In the gentlenien's cabin were f ound a ^oodly number, 
among wnom were Mr. Edmund Browne, Father Riordeo, 
the ÍLdY, Henry Banna, from Newcastle (north), and a 
tall, fíne-looking man, whose dark hair is jost becoming 
tinged with gray, with dark eyes, and commanding ex- 
pression. He is the husband of the strange lady in the 
cabin. 

Dublin Bay henings, salmon, chops, steaks, tea, coffee, 
and muffin had precedence of all curiosity and all con- 
veraation. A word oř two from this pláce and that sud- 
denly shot out, but made no echo, oř very little. The 
intellectual must wait for its own pláce — that is, when 
people are able to do it justice. 

"The mind shall banquet while the body pines" is 
pure poetry in the worst sense of that deliciouí, decep- 
tive, and universal and hardly discoverable qualityof 
the human souL 

The newspapers háve the next pláce af ter the meal— 
which is to their credit ; and then people háve, at last, 
time to talk. 

We oughfc to háve mentioned Mr. M*Veigh — a remark- 
able man — dressed like a Protestant clergyman — squintiug 
unreliably, and affected with spasmodic movements oi 
the lips. Mr. M^Veigh was the one in the " senes of 
eternal causations" which enabled Rev. Mr. Banna and 
others to stalte their views, atid enables ils to chronicie 
and transmit them. 

" Hah !" cried Mr. MTeigh, " the Marches gone. Down 
goes the papacy now !" 

" The vile superstition of an epoch without knowledge 
or conscience !" answered Mr. Banna. " The curse of the 
world f continued Mr. Banna, majestically. 

Mr. Browne raised his eyes from his newspaper and 
looked at the captain. 

" Liberty for the world now I" said Mr. Banna. 

" Liberty in what í" demanded Mr. Browne. 

" Mind and thought, sir." 

" You mean independence, then, of all religioos teach- 
ingr 

" Precisely." 

" And scientific teaching T 
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" Oh 1 upon my word not in the least/' answered Mr. 
M*Veigh. 

" Well, then, sir, you know — you ought to know," con- 
tinued Mr. M*Veign. 

" Pardon me," Mr. Browne said, " I am a citizen of the 
United States of America althoagh I háve had the honour 
of residing many jrears in London. We Americans také 
upon ourselves to judge what we ougkt to know. Logic, 
sir, is not the exclusion of good manners.'' 

"Reverend sir," said the captaingravely, "the American 
gentleman's remark seems just ana wise." 

" What I raean," said Mr. MTeigh, " is not said nor 
meant to be offensive, so it is not. I mean to say that 
science has the authority of demonstration. What has 
the man who comes to teach me articles of belief V* 

" Why, demonstration too, sir," answered Mr. Browne. 

" Demonstration !" cried Mr. M*Veigh. 

" Precisely," Mr, Browne answered, qnietly. " I sup- 
pose that we may say there is demonstration where 
certain known truths being admitted, another or other 
truths of necessity f ollow f rom them." 

" We shall not differ on the definition." 

" Thus, angles at the base of an isosceles triangle being 
proved eqnal, it comes immediately that if the equal sides 
be produced, the angles at the other side of the base are 
equaL" 

" No quarrel there, certainly T' 

'' Then, I suppose if five hundred men také part in a 
transaction, ana chance to come from different places, 
and to háve no interest in deceiving any one — on the 
contrary, if these five hundred persons come and telí 
you they saw the transaction, took part in it, and attest 
it, the fact foUows from their testimony as well as the 
fact of the equality of the angles below the base follow 
from the equality of the angles above it" 

Mrl M*Veigh shook his head. 

" Can a man be certain of his parentage t Of any fact 
in históry % Of the battle of Waterloo 1 Of the existence 
of Paris, or Róme, or London, oř Dublin — ^from which we 
háve come ?*' 

" You see, sir," put in Mr. Riorden, "all the operations 
of life proceed upon the principle that things of the 
character mentioned by mv friend, Mr. Browne, are 
* demonstrations.' It would be wrong to call them 
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metaphysical or physical, because they do not belong id 
bne or the other ; but a ruby may be a precious stoneu 
tHough it is not an amethyst — and a demonstration may 
be perf ect although not metaphysicaL" 

"Do we not hang men, every dáy, on the sapposition 
that guilt is ' demonstrated/ and punish for libel and 
for 'breach of proinise' on the samé suppositionl and 
are not all our law proceedings adopted, employed, and 
recognized by everyone as the result oi *demonstrations' I*' 
asked Mr. Brbwne. 

"But that is so dififerent — veryj* answered Mr. M*Veigh. 

" Pardon me, gentlemen/' said the quiet, tall gentle- 
man of whom we spoke in the iutroduction of the con- 
versation. " I háve been very much interested in your 
discussion, and may venture a word. It strikes me that 
if any of us acted up to the idea that there is no de- 
monstration outside the scientifíc, we should soon be 
voted unfít for society — voted insane ; because all right, 
title, property, dignity, and authority — in fact, the 
existence of society, depends upon moral demonstration 
being accepted. There is no other proof of who has right; 
who owns property I who justly claims title, And if any 
one tried to help himself to another man's goods, on the 
principle of the owner s having no demonstration of his 
tight, the philosopher would soon wear a straight-jacket, 
or be sent to piek oakum/' 

"You thint, sir, that the denial of moral proof, oř 
asserting that there ia only one kind of proof, is the key 
óf anarchy T 

" Certainly." 

" And, ^ou said, not much less than insanity V 

" Certamly. For to suppose eléven honest men would 
čonspire to labricaté a lie — would labour all their lives 
to establish that lie— would labour in pain and poverty 
to establish that lie — and would finally lay down their 
lives as a proof of the truth óf that samé lie, I think 
requires a man to háve an insane turn; and that he 
shóuld in that insane turn risk the existence oí society, 
and surrendér eternal life, is more insane still." 

" Ton my word." said Mr. Riorden, " we are losing 
oůrselves in metapnvsics.'' 

"Oh, no," said Mr. Browne. "I remarked that the 
Broofs given by religion are demonstrations as strong as 
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those given by physical science ; and that as the man 
would De mad wno would refuse the demonstrations of 
scientists, he would be equally mad to refuse the demon- 
strations of religion ^ ana if ^ man were mad who wanted 
* freedom' from the demonstrations of science, he would 
be equally insane to refuse the demonstrations of faith. 
This I háve certainly said, and I adhere to.'' 

"We háve fallen upon gloomy days/' remarked the 
tall gentleman. " What is to become of the bone, muscle, 
strength, and poverty of society when they are all com- 
bined by f ree-thinking ! Where will f orce stop that has 
po principle higher than f ear 1 Júst where f orce meetš 
it. And when all fear has been removed, because no 
force resists aggression ! Alas, gentlemen, if Ohristians 
háve not more courage, humanity approaches the night 
of a double ruin." 

" Land ! land !" the cry came down from the deek. 

The tall man came round to Mř. Browne, and pre^ 
sented his hand. 

Edmund Browne smiled. 

" Mr. BrownCj of London V* 

'* The samé, sir— only my name is * Edjiy.' " 

" Your lady is on board T 

" Yes, and her mother." 

•* Thank heaven !" 

" You know her. Mr. V* 

" Stop. now ! if it Í3 to be * Eddy,' it must be ' Gerald.' '? 

How Mr. Browne*s eyes glistened with tears as he 
found himseH in the presence of his olde^t, greatest, best 
friend — the noble master of Moorfield. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 



E háve remaiked before tbat the yonng 

Baronet had access to St. James'a-Bquare at 

a 11 conveaient times — iu fact, he looked veiy 

mueh like a member of Uie family. Cft 

course, he met Lelia Tery mticb,and he isade 

no Becret of his admiration for her beauty and 

accompliahmenta. But Sir Emeiy Haydock, 

tho' stroD^ininded,wasiiútimpiilBÍve; and on esaminiúg 

the condition of affairs, he Baw no reasonable difficulty ; 

aud hence, he wiaely conduded to make no unreasonable 

As for Lelia Moran, she met him at her own home oř 
at Belgravia very much as oue of his own Bistera wonld. 
She received his attentions with frank thaukfu]nesa,ai)d 
her mannera had that sweet trust which even devotion 
does not always beatow, and which is the celestial of true 
friendsiiip. bhe made vij) her mind to await, alwaya, 
the maniíestation of the Uivine will — not anticipating oř 
resisting whatever it appeared to be ; and stitl lollowing 
a maxim of her fathe/e, she eaid aa God hag a vili re- 
gardiug eixrything we do^ his and Httle, the leaat we 
can do is to seek it and wait the proof of it. 

All this tjme ive are answeňng the qiiestion of some 
gentle moralist Why did Lelia Moran allow a protracted 
attention, if she had tnade up her mind not to accept Sir 
Emery'3 nand í and why exposé the peace of an amiable 
yuung man to shipwreck by an appearance of eympathy 
which did not really exist 1 

But we háve not eaid that sympathy did not exist ; 
and we háve not said that the attentions paid by Sir 
Emery to Lelia were euch aa ehe had no right to accept ; 
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f or besides the form and hue which the half-domestic. 
relations of the family gave to their intercourse, Lelia 
was not a young lady who would také politeness oř 
friendship, even in its strongest manifestations, as a 
declaration of love. In one Trord, the time for acting had 
not come — at least, had not come for her; thougn she 
doubted not that many occasions might arise to come to 
a fínal understanding. 

The finál time of imderstanding and the finál under- 
standing both eame. 

After th(B discovery of Euphrasia^s change of faith, 
Frank Moran's position became more interesting than 
ever, and the necessity for action greater. He lost little 
time. He was quite in a position by family and means — 
liot to speak of expectations — to ask Euphrasia Haydock's 
hand ; and naturally he hinted his design to her brother. 
. The old Baroness found the two young men in her 
drawing-room in Belgravia one day. She sailed across 
the room to Frank and gave him a hearty reception. 

After a f ew sentences there was a pause. 

Lady Haydock broke silence. "Now, Mr. Moran," 
she said, " do not sav one word. I know why you came 
alone this morning ! 

** Do you, my lady 1" 

" Assuredly I do. You came to explain your conduct 
in proselytizing my two daughters !" 

'* Well, I cannot agree with you in that. I seem to 
háve been the last to be made acquainted with the great 
event." 

" Keally ť 

" Really." 

"Suxely, Lelia knew it well/' remarked the Baro- 
net. 

" So I find," 0'Connor Moran answered ; " but Lelia 
kept the secret imtil '* 

" Until ]" demanded the Baroness. 

" Well, until I saw it with my own eyes, and heard it 
with my own ears." 

" At the Hammonds' V* said Sir Emery. 

" Precisely." 

** And that was only on yesterday," with a little ring 
of feeling in her voice, remarked Lady Haydock. 

" Then, I can now make a better guess/' said the samp- 
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speaker ; and her eyes lit up with the light pf an affec- 
tionatejoy. 

" Well, ma m^re^** laughed the Baronet 

" You want,'' she said, tuming to Frank—" you want," 
^he re^eated, and coming over, she laid her light hand 
ppon his shoulder. 

" I want," said Frank, " to háve another mother like 
my own, and to give you another son like Emery/' 

The tears rolled down the f ace of the old Baroness, as 
she embraced her daughte^'s suitor; and she qnietlý, 
Tery sweetly whispered, " I accept the son : I Qan nevěr 
equal the first mother. But, Frank" — she called him for 
the first time by his Christian-name — " Frank, I give her 
a daughter — such an angel — an angel who has made my 
whole life one summer day; and 'tis much to say I 
surrender Euphrasia not only with readiuess, but with 

joy." 

At this moment the dooř of the drawing-room opened, 
and in walked the two sisters and Lelia Moran. 

For a moment there was a pause. Soon Euphrasia 
l^egan to see the situatipn, ana tumed to her mother 
with a kind of beseeching look. She appeared inclined 
to go away. 

LeKa, in the quietest manner, passed her arms around 
Euphrasia, and the old lady took Emma Haydock by 
the hand. The Baronet stood a little apart, and looked 
more pre-occupied than amused. Frank 0'Connor Moran 
was upon Lady Haydock^s left, and haif-way between 
her and the young ladies. 

"You háve divined it, Lelia," Lady Haydock said, 
" as you divine everything! You hold your sister in 
your arms— now aster in everything— faith, affection^ 
and home !" 

Lelia gave a little cry— a cry of STjppressed joy. Emma 
and her sister were veeping^. 

" Dear mamma ! dear ínamma !" cried Euphrasia. 
"How — -" 

" I havé handed you over, my daughter. I send you 
after your heárt •' 

" O mamma !" 

" Nay, my child, Frank Moran is too much of a man 
to be shocked by a motheťs declaration of a daughteťš 
devotion; and though you háve been tíie pride of thq 
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honse, as Emma says, I feel pride and confídence in 

fiving you to Frank Moran, and Franťs mother, and to 
arling Lelia — there by you now." 

This scene did not last long. Frank approached Lady 
Haydock, and, bowing down over her hand, he kissed it 
"with a few words of reverence and affection. He then 
turned towardsthekindand gentleEuphrasia, whose fflow- 
ing cheeks revealed "the fire whichburned within Tier/' 
He looked at her fuU — full, perhaps, for the first time — 
in his own laree, lustrous, loving way, and the eloquent 
language of tne soul was fully echoed by Euphrasia. 
There was more in the trust, and joy, and lignt, and 
supematural feeling of a gratitude that raised the two 
young people above the common world that moment than 
any pen could write or any tongae describe, 0'Connor 
Moran had spoken his speech, and, as in the čase of the 
Jiancé^a mother, he kissed Euphrasia's hand. 

Yes, 0'Connor Moran had made his speech, and if any 
more vulgar or earthly demonstration nad followed the 
sublime form which their souls had given to their 
espousal, it would háve efiEaced the tender beauty which 
onl^ celestial feeling can impart . 

Sir Emery was seen to háve left the room for some 
time, but no remark was made, and Lady Haydock and 
Frank had begun already to speculate upon the family 
f uture, and lif e by the Shannon. The ladies were in the 
usuaJ raptures of such occasions — Emma occasionally 
weeping, and laughing herself out of her tears. All were 
as happy as success and hope could make them, when a 
tremendous knock, which the whole establishment recog- 
nized as Lowry M'Cabe's, announced another visitor. In 
fact, the Baronet had the thoughtfulness and kindness 
of heart to go and seek Mrs. 0'Connor Moran, that she 
might be a sharer in all theirjoy. 

Mrs. 0'Connor Moran and Sir Emery therefore entered 
the drawing-room together, and they were the signál for 
a grand cry of happiness. The Baroness lost her staid 
dignity, and Mrs. 0'Connor Moran her greatness of 
grave deportment, and both looked Uke sisters long kept 
asunder. But the great abandon — the one which, in 
Mrs. 0*Connor Moran, marked the depth of the afFec- 
tion for Euphrasia which she had nevěr shown before — 
was reserved for her. It had a fíne moral beauty, and 

s 
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I unyeiling šach scenes only spoils their grace. We pass 

i it over. 

There had nevěr been so happy a f amily dinner, oniy 
every one seemed to feel that something remained to be 
doně. Future views were halí sketched, and futura enjoy- 
ments half planned — ^the speakera and planners always 
wanted two ór three more agencies for their work, oř two 
or three more fígures for their picture. The conversation 
was nevertheless full of life and poetry, and Frank shone 
out in great splendour, for the cloud which had long 
hung over his rising had melted away. 

í^ What a magnincent being," remarked Sir Emery, 
" is Mr. Browne*s lady — who Joined us a week ago I" 

" Dear Nannie !" cried Lelia. 

'* But what say you of her mother)" asked Mrs. Moran. 
" One of our old blood and oldest royalty." 

" Oh, by Jove !" answered the Baronet. " One need 
not go to the heraldry office to hunt up Widow Hazditťs 
pedigree. She is every inch a queen ! 

" And " 

" I beg your pardon, Frank — are we not to háve the 
honour of meeting all our new friends at the Square, 
next week T demanded Lady Haydock. 

" Assuredly." 

'^Is that Mr. Moore, whom I saw at Browne's, an 
Irishman. Frank V* demanded the Baronet. 

Frank laughed. 

" Well, upon my honour, I broke down entirely in the 
investigation of his nationality, he seemed on such awfd 
terms with all the languages. At aU events, I think him 
one of the finest fellows 1 ever saw.'- 

" And Mrs. Moore r 

" Is perfectionP 

The Baroneťs eye met the eye of Mrs. Moran, and he 
saw a " laughing devil" there. 

'^Upon my honour, Frank, your mamma bears a strong 
likeness to Mr. Moore,'' continued the Baronet 

" You think so," said Frank. 

" Well, Sir Emery, Mr. Moore's mother and my mother 
were sisters." 

" Sisters r 

The Baronet was set a-thinking. 

" You are thinking of Gerald^s lady now," remarked 
Mrs. Moran. 
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** By Jove, you háve guessed." 

" I iieard you speak oř a * Judith' which you saw in the 
Academia delle Belle Arti, at Naples.'' 

** Yes." 

" That Í8 the originál" 

"Why, the originál was the sister of Lord Tyrrell, 
-whom I met at Athéna." 

" Exactly." 

" And Mra. Moore is the si^r of Lord TyrrelL" 

*' Precisely." 

" And Lady TyrreU r 

" Is Ailey Moore, my first cousin, and the sister of 
Gerald." 

*' Oood gracious ! Mrs. Moran. is your fírat cousin the 
Trish gentleman who painted tne two companion pic- 
tures, the * Mater Amabilis' and the 'Juoith,' which 
f ormed the topič of so many a romance, talk, and even 
xnelody]" 

" The samé man," answered Mrs. Moran. 

" Moore, of Moorfield í" 

"Yes." 

" And the pictures are those 6f his wife and his sisterl" 

" Of his wife and sister when both were maidens, and 
his wife still of the Angličan communion." 

The Baroneťs mind became fílled with thought. He 
-was a proud man, though he nevěr dreamed he was ; and 
lie had been many times calculating upon the ezultation 
of the Morans at being raised to the level of the English 
nobility, and finding an old title allied with the race. 
This conversation brought Sir Emery down a peg or two. 
He felt he had not the opportunity of humblmg himself 
or raising up Lelia. But this statě of thought reached 
its climax only when Lelia, quite innocently, asked her 
brother if Mr. Browne, of Pall Mali, was not going to be 
a baronet, for saké of giving dear Nannie a titie. 

" Well no, sister," Frank replied. " I hold all the 
titles, and deeds, and proofs, to the worlďs end; but 
Browne is fírm. He is going to the United States, he 
says, where titles are out of pláce ; and Nannie would not 
consent, or at any rate does not desire, to be any thing her 
mamma is not. She is an awf ul democrat — ^in the ^ec- 
tion-line. She would be nothing that Jack was not, and 
]iier f ather, and her mother whom she adores." 
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" Yon were very fond of Nannie, as you name her,*' 
remarked Euphrasia, gently, and she raised her eyes to 
look at Frank Moran. 

'* I really think I liked her as much as ever Jack Hazlitt 
her brother did : but she was aiways, as a child, jealous 
of LeUa." 

« Of Lelia !" 

" Yes, indeed," remarked Lelia, " Frank was very fond 
of his sister when the fonr children gambolled by the 
banks of the Shannon^ long ago." 

A sweet smile lit up the face of Euphrasia. 

" And what of Hazlitt now T demanded the Baronet 
" Is he completely lost — undiscoverable V 

" No, no ; Mr. M*Cann and Mr. Browne háve full know- 
ledge of his whereabouts and occupations/' 

"Is heintradeT 

" Yes, in nearly all parts of the world.** 

"What is her 

" A commander, commissioner, ship-owner, merchant- 
prince." 

" He has made a fortuně then V* 

" He is said to be worth a quarter of a million." 

The Baronet looked at Lelia Moran ; and Lelia Moran 
absolutely blushed ! She blushed because she knew the 
motive of the look, and blushed at the Baroneťs thoughts, 
not at her own. 

When the party retumed to the drawing-room, the 
three young ladies made a little circle of their own ; and 
there was nght and innocence and hope to make it 
radiant. Emma^s joy seemed ecstatic, and her sister 
Euphrasia seemed to understand or know her to háve 
some reason why it should be so. The young people had 
lost all particular feeling of class in the feeung of love 
and religion, and nothing could háve made them more 
genial ; but we must say that Lady Haydock hadentirely 
lost a certain patronizing air, which up to that evening 
seemed to say, " I value your friendship exceedinglv, 
and the proof is that I accept it considering I am Lady 
Haydock." 

The young ladies were in their little circle then. 

The two old ladies and the two gentlemen were in a 
window recess. The ladies sat at the extremitiea of the 
recess. The gentlemen stood between. 
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" I need not say I feel honoured to a degree," said the 
Btately Mrs. 0'Connor Moran, continuin^ a conversation ; 
** and I woiďd forward Sir Emery'8 views to the very 
utmost of my power ý but I fear that here no mortsu 
power can do anything." 

" Why, Mrs. Moran, does not the matter happen every 
day ; and can it be wise, oř can it be prudent, to 
tnake men feel t]iat religion and sociál life are in deadly 
opposition í" 

** No, no, Haydock, that ís not so," remarked Frank; 
** religion and sociál life are not put in opposition hy 
the bann on mixed marriages ; but religion is in opposi- 
tion to a life which is * sociar only when it effectively 
keeps religion away." 
" What do you mean V 

*'Let me answer Sir Emety," said Mrs. 0'Connor 
Moran, addressing her son. " Sir Emery," she continued, 
*' I am the inheritor of Lelia's father^s opinions, and I dis- 
charge the duties of two — indeed I may say three, and 
add Frank, who, by-the-by, has been called after your 
friend, Lord Tyrrell." ^ 

Here was another come down and go up. 
"Sociál Kfe.isthe life of the feelings, sentiments — 
sometiiues the passions and the imagination ; in fact, the 
life of the heart and the intellect." 
" Certainly." 

Frank smiled at the keen clear power of his sweet 
motheťa conception. 

'* Well, how many of our feelings and affections, and 
how much of our imaginations and hopes, grow only in 
the field of faith f 

'* But really, really we are all Christian people— are we 
not \ Are we not all Christian people T 
" Are we all infidels 1'' asked tne Baroness. 
" There. my Lady,*' answered Mrs. 0*Connor Moran, 
" we see tne source of all your misconception. It is pre- 
cisely from the matters which make the difference between 
Anglicanisjn and the Church, that we derive the emoy- 
ments, hopes, feelings, and even transports of faitL Ý ou 
will not now ask me what these matters are. But you 
may ask your daughter-t— owr daughter now — if these 
matters make not up the sources of home's most sublime 
joys— springs that can nevěr £nd their way to the family 
circle r 
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" Why not T 

" Why, because one of tlie two would not nnderstand 
them — oř would děny them — and both would nevěr com- 
bine to employ them for the education of home oř for ' 
home^s happiness." 

"I am sure I could make Lelia happy. She can háve 
the best society in England ; and I need not say our 
family "* 

" My dear fellow," said Frank, " you and my mother 
are in direct opposition as to what i«nappiness, and what 
Í8 true distinction." 

" So this is what made Euphrasia ^ 

" Stop, my son, stop," said the Baroness emphatically. 
" You are profoundly in error. Both your sisters are 
now Eoman Catholics ; and their reasons for conforming 
were predsely the samé, I know that to be true ; and 
however I may sympathize with you in your disappoint- 
ment, I cannot permit you to be unjust." 

" May I not speak to Miss Moran í It is perfectly 
awf \il this thing !" he said in low hušky toneš — " per- 
fectly awf ul ! Can I speak to your daughter ? Come, 
Moran, a word for your old friend." 

" To be sure — certainly. And were I in a way to ad vance 
your suit, mark me, Haydock, there is no one to whom 
I would so soon entrust my darliug sister— not one." 

"Indeed,'* Mrs. Moran added, "Frank is soon going 
away for some years— a thing which I suppose he has 
already told you. He is about to receive a lucrative 
appointment in the Colonies; and, therefore, to háve 
Lelia settled before his departure would be of much im- 
portance. So, Sir Emery, all things f avour your views — 
all things hut one.^* 

" I will see her ! I will pray upon my knees — I will 
petition as no man ever petitioned before. I mast win." 

Frank shook his head. 

The speakers shortly after joined the happy group in 
the other end of the room ; and though the Baronet was 
not in his usual spirits, the conversation flowed on f reely 
enough. The fate and fortunesof Jack Hazlitt — his wealth 
and expectations f ormed no small part, and all the time 
the Baronet kept a sharp eye upon Lelia Moran. She cer- 
tainly had a deep interest in tne exile and his fortunes — 
but no more. 
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The jonraey of Frank to America — the chance of meet- 
ing Jack Hazlitt — ^the renovation of the old liens — and re- 
living the old lif e of thé f amilies, all became enlivening 
topics, and awoke echoes within. Many a night might 
be spent before the topics could be exhausted — ^parti- 
cularly in the frame of mind of the company then as- 
sembled in Belgravia. But the evening should close ; 
and it did — not before the early hqurs of moming. 
♦ *♦*♦**♦♦ 

At noon next day the Baronet found himself at St 
James's-square. We will not attempt to describe the 
interview. It was one of terrible passion on one side 
and calm resolution on the other. The fínal answer and 
the end of Sir Emery'8 wooing was — 

" We must end this, my fbiend. I havb been fob 

YEABS IBBEYOCABLY ENOAGED." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

8H0WING A CLOXJD THE 8IZE OF A MAN'3 HAND, AND THIS 
PUKPOBT OF JOHN H£NNBSSY'S L£TT£B. 

^ ^^^ ^* WOOD and Miss Brackenbridge dined at 
.^c ^IHHat the Aster House, and went to the theatre in 
the evening. Both were a little more excited 
than usuaL and as usual no explanation oí 
events had been sought or given. It isa 
disposition not uncommon — if trials come, 
let them not be encountered twice ; oř " time 

enough to bid the good morrow when you meet 

him." 

The opera was a tremendoua success. Signora Cheru- 
bíni and Signor Tostoparato outdid all former actors 
and singers, and outdid themselves. They carried the 
audience by storm, and got a " storm" in retům ; and the 
lights, flowers, diamonds, feathers, and faces seemed to 
be the transformation of the common world into the 
world of fancy. 

Between the acts the usual industry of binocolars 
brought doubtful and distant parties iňto visual acquain- 
tance, and multiplied the excitement, if not the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. And we need not say that Grace 
Brackenbridge had secured at the Astor House a fírst- 
rate glass for the occasion. 

A man rose in the pit, and placing a white handker- 
chief over his eyes, announced himself a " Dkuid,*' and a 
man in the gallery flung out a piece of ^reen ribbon, and 
called for a cheer for Ireland ! The Druid might háve 
doně something for himself, if an Inshman sitting near 
him had not called upon the house to háve pity on him, 
" bekase " the rascal emphasised " the music nas ri2 in 'is 
head 1" Nevertheless, the other Hibemian got his 
** cheer" and his ** three cheers j" and no one would háve 
been able to conclude that few in the theatre judged the 
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movement of the time worthy of the position, character, 
oř hope of the Irish Future, as men of political science 
had been accustomed to view it. 

The first, second, third acts had passed over, and the 
intervals had each their own interest — sometimes purely 
Yankee — sometimes English— mostly purely Hibemian ; 
and the evening, so grandly successful, was drawing to a 
close. The Prima Donna had been nearly annihflated 
with flowers, the Great Tenor had been called six times 
before the scene ! Cloaking commenoed here and there, 
and in some places movements. In the stali where Mr. 
Wood sat some one cried, "What a chain ť' In an 
instant Grace Brackenbridge directed her binocular in 
the direction of her neighbouťs — singuJarly very near — 
in fact, next the stage box. She started — really shook. 

"Wood ! Wood ! she hissed into his ear — "Wood I 
The chain." 

" The chain, Grace ! What do you mean 1" 

" Why, my God, Wood ! look over ! There is M*Cann's 
chain. Why, Wood — there is your Sister! There ia 
Nannie ! How magnificent !" 

" Mr. Wood did look ; and there, sure enough, arrayed 
like a queen — with a gentleman of wonderful distinction 
of look, flinging over her shoulders a shawl worth a 
thousand doflars — he saw his sister, Nannie Hazlitt ! 

For once Mr. Wood was really moved ! Was it pride % 
Was it natural afiFection 1 Was it a confused idea oř how 
much such a grand creature in her position could be to 
him in the future 1 What was it ? 

At once he determined to meet his sister. 

" Come, come, Grace/' he said, " we must meet my 
sister. We must meet dear Nannie." 

" Come," answered his companion. 

" Soon they had prepared for the night air ; soon left 
the box. They rushed down stairs, and were making 
round by the stage-door, and they passed by — whom %— 
John Hennessy. 

" Pardon I" a voice said. " Pardon." 

" Well, sir T demanded Mr. Wood 

" Your name is Wood, sir T 

" Certainly." 

" Theo, sir, you are the man who is wanted." 

" By whom, pray T 
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" By the police." 

" The police !" 

*' Yes, sir ! I arrest you on the charges of murder and 
piracy on the high seas !" 

" Show rae your warrant V* 

" At the station, yes ; here, no." 

"Stay," Miss Brackenbridge said, with wonderful 
calmness. ** Policeman, you come to the Astor House 
with me and Mr. Wood, where I can wait my uncle 
Brackenbridge. I suppose you háve no charge agalnst 



me. 



" Ready," answered the policeman, quite politely. " I 
am at your command, madama" 

When Jack Hazlitt found himself alone in his apart- 
ment, he was not slow in drawing forth John Hennessy^s 
packet. Every time he met Hennessy, he had a myste- 
rious feeling that Minnie's f ather was connected with his 
doom, and the nearest tbing to dread he ever experienced 
was when he contemplated Jobn Hennessy as an enemy. 
It is plain, from the conversation with Johnson and Brack- 
enbridge, that some event had happened in which the 
figuře of John Hennessy was not a welcome one, and that 
his power was worthy of being estimated and prepared 
for. The samé John Hennessy s appearance on the scene 
rast then, also seemed to háve a meaning. So that Grace 
Brackenbridge^s curiosity could hardly be called merely 
feminine, and Jack Hazlitťs excitement was quite 
justifíable. 

On opening the letter, an order on M*Cann and Co. 
for two nundred dollars fell on the floor. 

Hazlitt started. Here he thought he saw " war," and 
he well knew the weapons John Hennessy could use. 

The letter bore no address and no signatuře. It was 
as foUows : — 

" The two hundred dollars are to pay you for my daugh- 
ter^s passage, and for the passage of her servant -maid. 
You did me and mine deep wrong ; and you owe to the 
blessed faith you left the liře you are badly using. If 
men like me came to believe what the likes of you, from 
the Godless CoUeges, preach and practice, I would háve 
killed you as I would a mad dog some time ago. When I 
you wUl say. Well, I will telí you. It was one night 
last April, in the streets of St. Louis. I listened on 
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the day of that night to two shipwrecked maríners' 
atory ; and my blood froze and then oegan to bum like a 
furnace. I Deedn't telí you why. No, no. But on the night 
I spoke of, I foUowed a man who wore falše hair, had 
got up a falše shape, and put on a falše gait and a falše 
accent. I at once saw the man mentioned by the sailors, 
the man who brought a blush to the cheeks of my family, 
the man whose life I spared for his motheťs saké, and 
now a man of blood — and a robber ! Tou were the man ! 
I would know you if you had a mask of iron ; because I 
know you with my souL 1 give you back your money. 
Keep away f rom me and mine. I am not sure I do right 
in sparing you 1 but God will not blame my mercy to 
a nei^hbouťs child --méTC2/ *^^^ ® warning ; because by 

if you cross me again in any čase lite the sailors' 

čase, 1*11 hunt the tiger to his death, so I will.'' 

Here was something to think upon during the night. 
Should he fly 1 Should he try and find John Hennessy, 
and, at any hazard, remove that foe ) Had Hennessy 
set the police on his track % — Aye, there is the question. 
No I Hennessy had not. Would Hennessy volunteer 
to appear aeainst him at the magistrates' court next day % 
Nevěr, he thought. Hardly, in any čase, would John 
Hennessy do that ; but the letter ijut his appearance in 
this čase entirely out of the question. He at last made 
up his mind to go directly to " The Halí," and také 
counsel. 

To cross the river was to him nothinff, by night or by 
day. Hazlitt looked like one who haa a right to com- 
mand the waters ; and, to say the truth, his unvarying 
success in sailing his ship, keeping his time, accomplish- 
ing his objects, and apparently commanding the weather, 
rendered him a popular commander, and made his sailors 
superstitious. líe would eas>ily find a boat to cross the 
East River, and he could reach Brooklyn before three 
o'clock A.M. 

But Mr. Wood had forgotten the policeman, who, 
having dined sumptuously, waited studiously and re- 
spectřully, sitting in the corridor outside. 

At twenty minutes past one o'clock A.M., the night 
porter started to an unusually commanding summons of 
the bell ; and a minuté afterwards Captain Bracken- 
bridge strode in with the tread of a millionaire. 
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He at once ascended the sUircase, and divined what 
all parties reauired. 

The only tning Femarked was, tbat Captain Bracken- 
bridge held a brief conversation with the policeman,.and 
íouud him to háve beeu a very old friend ; that ahortlj 
after the saiue guardian of peace and order retired to his 
bed, and that the clock struck '*' twoJ* 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHOWINO WHAT AN ASSISTANOB JUSTICE MAY BB KHí- 
DEBED BY DISTBIBUTING TWENTY THOUSAND DOUJLBS. 

HE morning after the atrest Captain Bracken- 

bridge was about very early, and he made 

calls upon several old friends whom he had for 

1 Sá^ some time neglected 'All the " old friends" 

-'ÍÍV ^®^® ^^*^ ^ ^^ ^°*' ^^^ somehow they were 
r r ^ ** the friends in need " who rather gain than 

' lose by their philanthropy, and who in profíting 

others also make a penny for themselves. The salutation 

over, seats taken, some common topič hauled up just for 

breathing time, the conversation at The Bowery was ďie 

samé as the conversation at Printin^-House-square, and 

the talk at 102 street was identical with the talk in 1042. 

We should here inform our reader that Ca{)tain Brack- 
enbridge on this occasion did not indulge in his own 
grand turn-out, nor even savé hiraself the inconvenience 
of f requent changes. On the contrary, in calling on f our 
or ňve gentlemen, most worthy magistrates of the great 
Bepublic, he employed no less than nine different vehi- 
cles— sometimes trams, sometimes cabs, and sometimes 
omnibuses — but still changing every now and again. 

All this might háve been accidental, and indeed might 
nevěr háve been noticed at all, if that samé Ned 0'Ken- 
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nedy the YacMman had not been abont New York on 
tbat day^nd seen Captain Brackenbridge four or fíve 
times. - That clever Hibernian was engaged in doing 
business for our friend Mr. M*Cann, and was here and 
there and everywhere together, abont bills, and notes, 
and advices, and all that kind of thing ; and having 
observed four oř five changes of carriages and direction, 
Ned found no difficulty in multiplying directions and 
changes according to his good will and pleasure ; and in 
the end he came of course to the conclusion which 
uncharitableness always draws and suspicious clevemess 
not unfrequently. "The Captain," thought Ned, "is 
going to a good many places, and he doesn't want 
witnesses of his travels. He*s up to some mischief." 

Before Ned finished his day*s work, he became ac- 
qnainted with the scene outside the opera and the issue 
before the court of magistrates ; and a little after mid- 
day Ned invented another theory. 

" Glory be to Gk)d !" said Ned ; " Glory be to God ! 
and to the drop of decent blood that I got from the 
0'Kennedys ! Walk the middle stone, Ned CKennedy" 
said the Yachtman emphaticaliy to himself, " walk tne 
middle stone, and mind * Numher One P " 

" NuMBER Onb" was the name by which Ned desig- 
nated confession ; and he so designated the sacrament 
of penance till the day of his death. One day he met young 
Teeling, whom we introduced to the reader long ago, 
and saw him much changed for the worse. He had a 
wom-out kind of look, and a recklessness of bearin^. 
Ned was a good f ellow, and he had courage equal to his 
charity. 

"Teeling," said Ned, " Teeling, you're changed greatly 
in a little whik. What íb the matter ť' 

^' All will be right again," tiie young man answered. 
" (htr day is coming !" 

" Your day !" 

" Our day." 

" Why, then, what do you mean T 

" I mean we shail háve our own again. The harpies 
shall be cfaased ! The tyrants shall oe crushed ! The 
land shall be free ? 

"Telí me, John Teeling,** answered our friend Ned, 
" teU me '' 
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*' I sbalí háve every f oot of land held by my uloeBtos— 
every foot, mind \" 

" Telí me," persisted Ned, " telí me, do you mind 
NuMBBR OneT 

Teeling understood him peiíectly. He Bhook his head 
and laagned. 

'* Teeling,*' said the Yachtman solemnly, " the wisdom 
of Solomon, and the strength of Sampson, and the 
fidelity of holý St. Baphael are in Numbeb Onb ; and 
don^t expect any luck abroad, or success aťhome, unless 
vou look to NuiOEB One. Mind ! a friend says it— a 
triend^ If God nevěr made a second way to success — ^real 
success— don't you expect to find a second way, John 
Teeling, don't 1 Mind Ncmbeb One !" 

Ned often made missions in this manner^ and often 
more successf ul ones than the one on Teeling. Poor 
Teeling stuck to the patriotictack of Mr. Gretrix Meldon, 
a gentleman accredited f rom Scotland to organise ^ the 
power of the Irish democracv in America,'* and he was 
much enconraged by a Mr. Chrink. an intelligent Ame- 
rican, who had devoted himself to tne regeneration of his 
Irish fellow-citizens in the United States. Poor Teeling 
might háve lived longer and more usef ully had he minded 
NuMBEB One. But patriotism and whiskey, and wom 
clothes and no character, always také the pláce of 
NumbebOne when Numbeb One is shut out in America. 
Indeed, the samé f ate f ollows the íoes and the f aithless to 
NuMBEB One everywhere. 

Header, we háve no doubt of your affection for 
NuMBEB One, and hence we háve been so explicit on 
this subject. 

Ned 0'Kenned^'s religion and philosophy háve to 
answer for this episode or digression. Whether it be so 
much a digression, however, is a thing about which we 
háve an opinion of our own—an opinion in which the 
reader may by-and-b^e agree with us. 

Captain Brackenbridge very f ortunately remembered 
this moming that he had immense quantities of Erie 
Stock and State Bonds, and who knows what : and he 
had made up his mind to get rid of some twenty tnousand 
dollars' worth. The Captain was giving a preference to 
his friends at most friendly lowprices,and makingfor 
their various houses when Ned 0'Eennedy chanced to 
see him changing his carriages so f requently. 
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The Captain talked to each of the irortby magistrates 
on the subject of the axrest. He had *' nevěr in all his 
experience seen «o absnrd a mistake of identity." 
'^ Taking the 0ian*8 sociál position, his independence, and 
the accusation " 

*'Why the whole thing is grotesque/' said the first 
gentleman upon whom Captain Brackenbridge called. 
He, the gentleman, was impatient at the absurdity of 
the thing, and he interrupted Captain Brackenbridge to 
teU him so. 

" Five thousand, you said V* demanded the magistráte. 

"Yes; five thousand." 

'* I shall write down at par f* taking out his pocket- 
book. 

" Certainly, at par.*' 

" It is grotesque, indeed^* said the magistráte. 

Now this interview was repeated five times over, so 
far as the conversation was concerned. Kothing could 
háve been more felicitous than the first gentleman's judg- 
ment and diction — ^particularly in the discovery of the 
-word ^^ grotesque,^^ The Captain lau^hed very heartily 
in telling the second gentleman the indignation of the 
first, and in telling the third gentleman the indignation 
of the other two ; but all admitted, and Captain Brack- 
enbridge said the samé thing ever afterwards, that the 
"word ** grotesque" was the most powerful agent for 
homogenizing human judgments that was ever found in 
the mouth of a man who had money enough to make the 
word " grotesque" be properly understood. 

As might be well anticipated, the magistrates' court 
was filled-— indeed crowded ; because, though the time 
was very brief, the parties were both interesting and 
weU-known ; and the badportion of human society háve 
a secret longing to bring down such game as Mr. Wood 
and Captain Brackenbridge ; and even some of the good 
give their zeal the name of philanthropy when they hunt 
up industriously a city sensation. 

How is it that good people — that large class who would 
not injure a hair of their neighbour's nead — f eel a throb 
and a thrill when the neighbour has got a fall^ moral or 
physical— when his character has been broken,his fortuně, 
or his collar-bone ? And how is it that the said neigh- 
bouťs exaltation is a cloud upon the road of the samé 
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class, and tbe neighboiir'8 great honour, fame, oř gain, 
like a hurt oř an injury 1 Ah, who can give any answer 
to these questions unless the Wisdom that has created 
inan's heart and recorded its historyl In the simple 
words of the chilďs earliest and only true philosophy, 
" the will has been disordered by malica" The little cate- 
chism solves the my stery, and gives warning of the dan- 
ser, The disease is going on six thousand years old, and 
has no cnre but — Love ! 

Love ? How is love to be obtained 1 

Again and again we blunder into the preaching line ; 
but a sentence is not lost if we hear the warning against 
that " throb" and that " thrill" which so eminentiy de- 
monstrates that our great ancestors long ago sat down 
under the " tree of knowledge of good and evil." 

AU this moralizing has sprung from our observing a 
crowd in conrt. Well, the court was crowded. 

We may feel sure that Oaptains Brackenbridge and 
Johnson were present, and so were Mr. M'Cann and 
Ned 0'Kennedy. A number of ladies had made their 
wav into the galleríes, and made much noise there ; and 
sailors enough to man a small fleet kept roliing their 
curious-looking heads around and around, according to 
the approved systém of cud-chewing. Mr. Wood sat 
beside his lawyer, and out before him and his lawyer 
were the Bencn. The clerks and other officials, and 
New York police, gathered under and at each end of 
the aforesaid Bench ; and, in fact, the Bench were 
the precious stones set in the frame-work of police, 
clerks, and other sundry official personages thereunto 
belonging. 

We are not going to occupy our space and the readeťs 
attention by any description of a trial. Of course there 
was a trial, or inquiry, or receiving of information ; but 
it might be attaching too much importance to this pre- 
liminary to go through the witnesses testimony in detail 
We therefore confíne ourselves to a summajry. 

For that summary we are indebted to Mr. John 
Hennessy^ who on that dav was in the court ; and who, 
though with most provoking mystery, told it to the 
Reverend Mother of the convent and his daughter that 
samé evening. 

Here it is. 
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The ship MertoUf coming from the south, and not 
more than three days from St. Louis, was attracted 
one evenin^ aboat dusk by a schooner that bore a ílag of 
distress. The Merton hově to, and having boarded the 
unfortunate craft, found every soul of the crew, but one, 
in fever, flushed, and perspiring profusely. The captain 
of the schooner briefly begged to be taken in tow by the 
Merton^ and after some difficulty that course was resolved 
upon. 

We may say the " difficulty" was the danger of con- 
tagion ; but that difficulty was removed by two or three 
brave hands on board the Merton offering their personál 
Services to nurse-tend the poor fellows in the schooner. 

AU was well and quietly arranged, and the captain of 
the Merton went to his berth in tranquil mind and hope- 
f ul heart. Even though his ship was largely laděn with 
specie, and some terrible mishaps had lately occurred in 
the Mississippi, here he was now nearly at the end of 
his joumey, and coming in with the crowning work of 
charity to give him name and fame in the nautical 
world. 

But the shore he nevěr saw ! He went down that 
very night, and nearly every one of his crew shared his 
doom ! 

It happened thus. 

About the middle of the second watch, four men 
appeared on the deek as if they had fallen from the sky. 
Tney were sailors, and seemed thoroughly to know the 
ship. The man at the helm was in one moment struck 
down ! Noiselessly and eflFectively it was doně, and he 
was as noiselessly dropped overboard. The watch walked 
up and down the deek, and nevěr minded. He looked 
as if he nevěr saw the murderers at all. During the 
remaining time between the watches the pirates ran- 
sacked the vessel, and met with hardly any resistance. 
Two of the coming watch rushed on deek breathless, 
but their zeal destroyed their power. They could not 
cry out 1 One was rendered insensible, and gagged by 
the pirates. The other jumped overboard, and Hke a 
brave man cried out, as he f ell into the heart of the great 
deep, " Murder ! murder ! murder !" 

It was too lata The ship had been bored in ten dif- 
ferent directions. The drowning man saw her setting, 
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settling down j She raised her hulí high up — the drown- 
ing man saw it ! She looked a proud suicide who would 
forestall her fate ; and down she plunged — plunged 
fiercely, carrying to eternity ten sleepers and tne cap- 
tain, and the hopes of many souls on the shore. 

What a singulár providence ! Both the men, the first 
and the last of the victims, were saved, and told this in- 
credible tale to the owners in St. Louis. 

" £ut/' asked the astonished owners, " but what of the 
schooner ] What of her f 

''I saw her sail away," answered the last man 
saved. 

'* I heard the laugh of the diabolical pirates, and saw the 
red flag hoisted at the maintop, only for a minuté, as if 
in triumph ! I saw it alL sure enough, sir.'' 

" A devilish pian !" 

" Yes, a hellish pian ! And see here, sir : I am sure 
that three or four of our crew were joined in it, and 
shipped in the MerUm to meet their mates and carry out 
the robbery and murder." 

Now the '^mistaken identity" was that those two 
sailors swore that the leader of the pirates was Mr. 
Eardley Wood ! 

Mr. Wood was very serene and tranquiL Only one 
time he trembled. And, singulár, it was when he first 
became aware that Mr. John Hennessy was within a few 
yards of him. 

A great laugh was raised when one of the sailors de- 
clared Mr. Wood had a large red beard the morning of 
the piracy. He saw it by the clear light of the stars. 
We all know that Mr. Wood*s hair was as black as a 
raveďs wing. (" Kaven's-wing " is the regular specifíc 
for describing that quality of hair.) And as the audience 
heard the description of the piráte, and looked at Mr. 
Wood, how could they avoid iaughing 1 

That mistake was absurd enough, but Captain Johnson 
almost annihilated the unfortunate tars when he came 
up, and showed by the log of his yacht that on the night 
mentioned by the seamen, he and Mr. Wood were off 
New Jersey on a cruisa Even the owners of the 
MerUm, and a virtuous public who had been filled with 
indignation, were shut up. 

Yet it must be sald that the owners of the MerUm 
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looked hard at Mr. M^Cann, and at one another, and 
left the court as if ihey were not satisfíed. 

£ut people who lose are hard to be pleased. « 

It would háve complicated things somewhat if the 
policeman who had arrested Mr. Wood had deemed it 
necessary to telí "the whole truth," or if Mr. John 
Kennessy had been on the tabla 

£ut still it is plain the worthy jastices had made up 
their minds that the whole thinf? was " grotesque," and 
when the men who had been savéd, and who came to 
give testimony, declared they were Irishmen and Roman 
Catholics, and that they were sure their prayers kept 
them over water, we question whether their oaths of the 
existence of the night in question would not háve blotted 
twenty-four hours out of the calendar. 

Mr. Wood might well laugh at such accusers. 

" Do not feoAT^ said Reverend Mother, when John 
Hennessy, on leaving the samé evening, begged that 
lady not to admit Mr. Wood to visit his daughter again. 

Miss Brackenbridge had gone to her apartment im- 
mediately af ter her return from New York, and ref ušed 
to see any one before the foUowing day. 

So ends the chapter whieh proves the value of twenty 
thousand dollars. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SHOWING THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE GBEAT PATKIOTIC 
CLUB, AND HOW THBY CAME TO A CLOSE. 



ATRIOTISM is no more to be blamed for the 
knavery that sometimes takés its name, than 
an honest man condemned for the crime of 
some rascal who wore the honest man's clothes 
while committing burglary. On the contrary, 
the hypocrisy of the venal is a homage to 
the virtue of public spirit, because men become 
liars even for the name of poasessing it. 

We think this explanation necessary in opening this 
chapter, lest any of our readers should imagine that we 
condemn what even pagans and savages know how to 
honour, and which, as time grows older, grows dearer 
f rom its scarcity. 

We who live in Ireland and for Ireland — ^the Ireland 
of our fathers and the Ireland beyond the Atlantic 
and the Pacific— háve a deep, deep interest in keeping the 
strength of home-love intact, and the light of patriotic 
ardour ever burning. With us it is home-love, oř an 
apostacy which divorces us from the long and glorious 
history of our dead ancestors, and wipes the inap of 
Ireland from among the countries of the world. We 
must be patriots or " West-Britons." And, indeed, more. 
If the moral forces now employed in denationalizing our 
race succeed in destroying distinctiveness of country, they 
will succeed in obliteratmg also distinctiveness of reli- 
gion ; ÍOT Ireland j ifnoth^sh, may become anything at aD. 
And we must disburthen our minds by expressing some- 
thing of the samé conclusion, though from premises very 
different. Some patriots, who think it manJy to play the 
sceptic, and make " freedom" consist in getting f ree from 
God Almighty, and refusing " f reedom" to everyone who 
is not as alsard as themselves, may fínd, if successful, 
that the edat of Irish love of country is the virtue which 
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£prings f rom faith and f aitli's memories. An unchristian 
Irishman means au intellect and heart subjugated by 
selfíshness, and is a West-Britonism worse than éver 
we had reason to f ear. 

We know not what is the definition of a slum — ^but 
we know what a slum is, and we believe that our readers 
can imagine one as well as we. Well, into a slum in New 
York, the necessity of the hour now hurries us ; and all 
we can promise is to remain there only as short as we 
can. 

It was down in a labyrinth of lanes — this slum was ; 
and it had ingresses and egresses like a beaveťs retreat. 
The Windows and doors showed that paint and polish 
were not deemed essential in that spring weather — and 
Windows and doors, we all know. háve a tongue of their 
own to telí the constitutions of modem householders. 
The slum, in a word, wore q[uite a rakish and a quasi 
defíant appearance, which disdained pretentious criti- 
cism. 

It was down in this slum the " Great Patriotic Club" 
held its weekly meetings. 

We regret to be compelled to say, moreover, that the 
meetings of the Club were held on Sunday evenings ; 
and those who assembled at them seemed always to háve 
been so much engaged during the forenoon, in preparing 
for the evening^s duties, that they had no opportunity of 
minding public worship during the day. 

Here, let us say in tne May of 1861 oř 1862, a meeting 
was assembled for " despatch of business,'* as the sum- 
mons sent to each member had announced, and a couple 
of dozen, orperhaps thirty men wereseated in a crowaed 
and rather noisy conclave. 

An oil lamp burned on the table, and a couple of 
candles burned on a rather ricketty mantelpiece, A long 
deal table ran the length of the room, and forms of un- 
equal lengths, by the walls and each side of the table, 
adorded accommodation to the assemblage, who, as we 
háve remarked, nearly filled every available pláce. 

The meeting were not teetotallers, »a á casual glance 
might easHy reveal ; and the indulgence of the Virginian 
produce was evidently permitted and largely enjoyed ; 
80 that the whole assemolage were disguised in smoke 
that constantly thickened, until the cloud became so 
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dense that the lamp and the candles were straggliiig for 
lif e in the increasin^ assault upon their exertions. If to 
this we add the zeal and energv which brought two or 
three to their f eet at a time, and gave the counsels of the 
evening the advantage of a half-dozen talking at the 
samé moment, and twice that number seeking for their 
respective f riends a " fair hearing," we shall háve an idea, 
though an inadequate one, of the industry with which the 
" Great Patriotic Club** fnlfilled the representative duties 
which they assembled to perf orm. 

The speeches. as far as they were heard and were intel- 
ligible, were araent and in a high degree fnll of hopefnl- 
ness. One gentleman declared that he was prepared at 
any moment to sweep certain enemies "into the sea," 
and to " give their own again" to the exiled race whom 
oppression had dhven from their homea ; and another 
declared that two hundred thousand men had only one 
mind and resolution, and that was to add the ** Gem of 
the Sea'' to the other treasures of the irresistible, indo- 
mitable, and 

Here some one suggested, " and etemal/' to £nish the 
sentence, but the f ormer speaker having been seized with 
a fit of hiccups, was obliged to sit down. 

Some confusion followed, because a considerable 
number thought that the last speaker had been unfairly 
dealt with, and that jealousy of hispowers had excited 
the opposition of some opponents. 

Firstly, one or two rose to their feet, and this motion 
brought up three or four more-ywho in their turn aroused 
the angry justice of twice their number, until the whole 
meeting was on foot yindicating each his own view, and 
trampling under foot the pretensions of evil-disposed 
enemies. 

No one can say how the matter would háve ended that 
evening. if some member, whose voice was eqnal to the 
Falls of Niagara, had not called for '^a song '" and the 
great majority saw that a lyric was really the Deus ex 
machiná to bring the " Great Patriotic" to order. 

The singer was Teeling, whom we háve before enoonn- 

tered, and who has now become a man of distinction in 

that great crowd of enlightenment that think society 

well paid for supporting them, by their labours "in the 

ause of their race and country/' 
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He commenced with a fríglitful burst in honour of 
America. 

'* Columbia I freemén of the western world I 
flail to the hour " 

Some one of bad taste insisted that the word "hour" 
sbould be " day ;" but he was immediately extinguished, 
and the song was recommenced. 

Indeed, Teeling thought to proceed, but the whole 
house insisted on his beginning again, whUe every man 
drank his health iu a bumper ! 

The young man's articuiation was thick, and his 
memory not very bright on the occasion, and he made a 
struggle to go forward by a desperate rush. There was 
.no use, however ; " do oř die" was the duty imposed upon 
him, and very likely he would háve chosen the latter 
alternativě, if a brother who had heard him often sing 
the verses had not prompted him by half lineš — 

* * Columhia ! freemen of the western world ! 

Hail to the hour when fírst your banner waved 
In starred effuleence o*er the earth unf urled ! 

And shed a glory o'er the land it saved ! 
Oh, may that f reedom which so long you" 

** Craved," whispered the prompter. 
** And craved in vain until " 

Teeling^s f eelings overpowered him, and his legs became 
unable to bear him in nis deep emotion. He dropped 
into his chair, and fainted away ! 

We repeat again that high above these deposits of 
worthless dissipation were men of honour, spirit, and 
strong will — men who hardly knew the classes who 
mimicked them and brought discredit on the holiest of 
f eelings and principles. These were simply the agents 
and victims of the corrupt, idle, and creedless, who sought 
first to rob the people and then to seli them to power 
while they themselves " made tracks" in the hour of trial 
with " the price of blood" in their purses. 

John Teeling became fírst a victim and then an agent, 
just as unprincipled as those who ruined him. 

From an early period '* The Halí" had an eye upon him, 
and ** Mr. MeJdon" had been purchased for a long time 
with a sagacity worthy of Captain Johnson. Teeling 
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was íirst Bupplied with "loans" of money, which ťhe 
Captain knew he could nevěr pay — and then he received 
largesses which made him utterly dependent. He wore 
good clothes, f requented tavems, was always at his club, 
and, when sober enough to speak, he spoke vehemently, 
and sang vociferously. In fact, John Teeling became 
a leader ; and a dark suggestiye word, with his command 
of money, made him a kind oí mystery, and therefore 
a man of greater influence. 

At the proper time " The Hair stopped the supplies ; 
and Teeling found himself without character, employ- 
ment, oř any disposition to work. 

Now it was he became desperate — ^fit for anything — 
just the man for Mr. Eardley Wooďs projects, and qnite 
of his creed. 

He had a map of Ireland, and he went among honest 
labourers and poor servant-maids. He gave them accounts 
of coming changes, and of his own great powers ; and 
the infatuated creatures believed him. He sold them 
farms and hoases, and even whole townlands, in the 
" old land ;" and their hearts beat and their eyes swam 
at the prospect of once more possessing the old places, 
homes and haunts so dear to hearts that nevěr can accept 
a "grave in a foreign country." Many joined in his 
speculations, and many became comparatively rich by 
them ; but Teeling drank all he got, or he made a large 
amount of his evil gains a means of still more increasing 
them. Nevěr was a poor people so wrought upon by 
deceit, and nevěr did deceivers suffer more terribly. 
" Two sparrows are sold for a penny, and not one of them 
falls" without a judicial and all-comprehending Will ; 
but Teeling had long ceased to remember, or even to 
believe it. How many in the samé category — ^not to 
include " scientists'* who rave about "globnles" and 
atoms in the British Association ! 

Abont eleven o'clock at night the meeting had some- 
what thinned, and the noise had a little subsided. The 
great organizer, " Mr. Gretrix Meldon," had taken the 
chair, f rom the back of which a green flag was gracefully 
waving. Many patriotic speeches had been made, and 
many patriotic drinks had been drunk, aUd many patriota 
exulted in the half-consciousness which so easily wins 
fortuně and gains etemál fame. Teeling had disappeaied. 
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Ha had been removed from the meeting in a statě of 
helplessness, and now awaited the charity oř caution of 
those who had charge of the patriotic incapables of the 
club. 

During a brief pause, not of the noise, but of the 
speechifying, those who were sober enough, oř observant, 
heard a slight scuffle at the dooř. It appeared as if some 
one was seeking, and refused admission. "Who is therel" 
"What is thatr escaped two oř thřee; and one was 
making a movement towards the entrance, when the 
dooř opened wide, and an old, bent man, with flowing 
grey haiř, and not unsteady step, enteřed tne assembly. 

Ťheře was a momentařy confusion and an angřy mur- 
muř, but they did not continue long. The magie of the 
majesty of yeařs and weakness began to sway the aim- 
less conspiřatořs. 

It is the pride of Iřeland, and the sign of a hope, that 
age and weakness always win heř reverence. The 
savagery that riots in force, and triumphs in striking the 
wřetched who cannot řetuřn the blow, has nevěř been 
f ound among ouř people, and as long as such humanizing 
sentiment sways a nation, heř glory has not foř eveř set. 
The heařt may háve become passively perverse, but has 
not become permanently degraded. 

Mr. Gretrix Meldon was the first to make official de- 
mand of the aged man's business to the meeting. He 
supposed there was " some mistake," because the " old 
gentleman did not belong to the club.'* 

" Hear, hear," some few interposed, by way of support- 
ing the chairman. 

'* Oh, hear the old man !" was cried out by many more. 

All tne time the grey-headed man stood bowing down 
and leaning on his staff, which those near him began to 
remark was of Irish házel 

" Well, sir," asked the chairman, somewhat impa- 
tiently ; " may we ask who you are, and what is your 
business ?' 

" Indeed, an' you may, sir," answered the old man, in 
tremulous toneš. "I am an ould man from the ould 
land ; an' my cabin is thrun down ; an' Tm a beggar at 
thřee score an' ten : an' my little gran'child Mary, an' the 
ould companion oí a long road— my poor wife 1" 

" God help you 1" cried a dozen voices. 
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" The tjrrant has been at your hearth," remarked Mr. 
Meldon. 

" Ochone 1 he was," answered the man. 

"Well, my poor old man, you are among men who'will 
right yon and yours again." 

" Right me an' mine !" repeated the old man, bitterly. 

" Right them ! — yes !" answered Mr. Meldon. 

" Right *em ! right *em !" cried the poor creature. 
" Right 'em ! Och, ye wur the curse of all the curses, 
an' the blast of all the blasts that bamed th' ould tree ! 
Ochone, ve right 'em !" 

Here there was evident danger of an aggression on the 
old speaker ; but the old man had won his way upon 
many by his noble bearing, and not a few had in tneir 
hearts a conviction of some wrong he had snffered. 

" My good men, don^t let an omd man make ye angry 
— an' if ye wur ever so angry, Tm not afraid. Th* ould 
heart is broke, now ; an* if ye killed Jack Teeling, he 
would be only the Inore looky, though ye would be his 
murderers." 

" Jack Teeling !" cried all in tiie room together. 
" Jack Teeling r 

" Yis, in throth, I am the samé man. An* Til telí ye 
what, good men : when I saw my cabin levelled, an' 
th' ould house- dog shot down an' dyin' 'mong the 
thatch, an' my gran'child cryin', and my ould companion 
a-clappin' 'er hands and callin' upon God Almighty, I 
nuvur cursed, oř swore, oř cried a tear — I nuvur did, 
bekase, TU telí ye, I had a hope !'' 

** Poor man !" they cried. 

" Yis, I had a hope ! a hope — a hope beyant the say, 
an* it was the life an sowl of th* ould f ather an' mother 1" 

" That was well," said Mr. Meldon. 

" I had a good hope, an' ye killed it 1" 

" We !" said Meldon. 

" Ye are the murtherers !" cried the brave Jack Teeling. 
''Yearer 

There was a good deal of confusion ; but old Teeling 
evidently had the ear of the house. 

** I sowld everything, an' I came to my son — bekase he 
was a good son, John Teeling was, till ye put a hand in 
'im I r)on't stop me — I won*t keep ye long. My hour 
is near come, an I'll lave ye to Gedf* 
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" O Mr. Teeling !" cried four oř five. 

" Listen !" he answered. " Ye tumed my boy from his 
mother an' fatber. Ye tumed him from tne cnapel and 
blessed Mass. Ye made him a drunkard an' a robber, 
an' ye broke his motheťs heart, an' mine ! The Irish 
landlord was a saint an' a friend compared with ye, so he 
was. Stay !" he cried, straightening himself majesticaJly ; 
" stay I Ye led my boy asthray, an* left his father 
hungry among sthrangers. His mother and little niece 
had like to die, an' we sowld all we had, unknown to the 
world, to buy a male. The last thing I pawned belonged 
to my grau'father, an' I didn't touch it till my little 
gran*daughther reeled on the flure, an' fell down pale — 
pale an' wake, as if goin' to brathe the breath. An' ye 
are the men that doně it all ! Ye are ; an' in the middle 
o' yer tobacky and dhrink, an' the devils of hell, ye talk 
of rightin' my counthry ! Och, give me back my boy ! 
Give me back my staff an' my joy I Give me back the 
Hght o' my wake eyes — the only, only wan the poor man 
had to comfort him on his death-bed ; and make money, 
an' sin an' shame without the poor man's child ; bekase 
sin. an' shame, an' money is ye'r pathriotism, so it is." 

Óld Jack Teeling then looked like a prophet ! Even 
that crowd of drunkards was subdued in the presence of 
80 much truth and courage. 

The old man then laid his hat on the floor. He placed 
the házel staff at an angle which showed evidently he 
was going to kneel down. A gust from a window in the 
end of the pláce of meeting flung back his grey locks, 
and the old man's face looked out really celestial. He 
began to bend his knee — ^his eyes all the time lixed up- 
wards. 

"What do you meanl" cried two young men who 
jumned up and laid their hands upon his shoulders. 

" Mane T demanded Jack. 

*' Yes ; what do you mean ]" 

" I mane,'' answered Jack Teeling, deeply and vehe- 
mently, " / rtvane to lave ye my curse /" 

There is nothing which an Irishman, particularly a 
young man, dreads so much as an old patriarch's curse. 
The fear is not an idle one, and even our transatlantic 
friends had not, on this occasion, yet learned to despise 
it. The young men, therefore, tried to raise him ; but 
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Teeling had slipped through their hands, and had already 
got upon his knees. 

" I call down ! ^* he cried. 

Here a regular stampede began, and the dooř became 
thronged. The young men who had come forth at the 
begÍDning to prevent the malediction continued their 
importunity. Mr. Meldon cried out " Order !" Several 
members lay under the table, in the oblivion of good and 
evil caused by the soothing agency of grog and tobacco ; 
and Jack Teeling was istiU npon his knees. 

A scuffle, though hardly an angry one, was heard on 
the stairs. The noise was like that caused by a number 
endeavouring to make wav for one another. There was 
a shuffle — a move — a steady, rapid step — and in the open 
dooř stood a tall, strong man — ^prepared, evidently, for a 
journey, and armed to the teeth. Way was soon made 
for him. 

The stranger rapidly came across to where Jack Teel- 
ing knelt He saw at a glance what Jack Teeling meant. 
He placed his hands upon the old man's shoulders, and 
looked into the old man's face. 

" John, avic, 'tis you !" said Jack Teeling. 

" Tis I, chx)rdhu8 Christhe I 'tis U Naw, dhin^ mólacht 
-^molacht, Eoin agrah /" 

' Jack Teeling turned his eyes upon the new-comer. 
The sound of the old tongae brought youth, and home, 
and heaven to his recollection. 

" JEoin I Eoin I Eoin 1 ma chordhus Christhe agus ma 
chordhus chroidhe ! — Gossip in God and in love !" cried 
Jack ^Teeling. ^^Shedhe hheaťha! — ^You are welcome." 

" Come. the ould woman is outside," said the stranger. 

" An' Mary V 

" And Mary, the angel," answered the stranger. 

" Aď " 

" Yis ; and the little dog, and the pot of airth you 
brought from the ould churchyard." 

" Och, God bless you^ John Hennessy !" cried old 
Teeling. " I'll go on your harth, an' myself an' my ould 
woman will live on the love uv yer childher. An* listen, 
John, agrah ! You will be ould Daddy Teeling's son, 
bekase the people uv this house killed the hope o' the 
^ouse, agrah !" 

John Hennessy shook the old man warmly by the hand. 
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" There, now ! — there, now !" said Hennessy. 

*' You're right, avic — you're right I'm a smner. l'in 
a sinner." " I am a sinner" meant, in poor Teeling's 
mouth, " I am worthy only of stripes ! Why should / 
judge these people I" 

Thus, poor old Teeling lost a son, at least for the pre- 
sent, and got a happy home with John Hennessy. 

How often mercy precipitates guilt, and calls in the 
sword of di vine" justice. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SHOWING JOHN HBíTNESSY^S OPINION OF IRISH- 
AMERICANS, AND INTRODUCING KING JEEOME THE 
DĚLA W ARE INDIÁN. 

YEAE makes many changes, and not in all 
cases happy ones. The year succeeding the 
events last narrated was no exception to its 

Eredecessors or successors ; and fortunes 
loomed and withered, and hopea flourished 
and decayed, and virtuea shone and went out, 
as the summer foliage and sunshine were 
foUowed by dark clouds and desolation. The personages 
of this history encoiintered some singulár vicissitudes 
during that year, and we prpceed to narrate them for the 
perusal and edification of the reader. 

Firstly, we must locate Mr. John Hennessy in the 
valley of the Mississippi, in as golden a domain as ever 
opeued its heart to the sun ; and Mr. Edmund 0'Kennedy 
has nsen to the dignity of a confídential man in the 
"Eagle Bank" of St. Louis, an institution in which 
Mr. M^Cann had an interest equal to half the value of 
the concern. 
John Hennessy had been made many offers to st? 
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the north ; and he had nearly agreed to accept some, 
but his fínal resolution was to go west, and seek a settle- 
ment where the earth and society would be equally new. 

" So, Mr. Hennessy, you háve made up your mind,*' 
remarked Mr. M^Cann, a few months after Hennessy^s 
arrivaL " You will leave your friends, and go seek your 
fortuně in the west 1" 

" Yes, Mr. M*Cann ; you see I made up my mind to 
go. There may be men to rear a f amily here, and I háve 
met them — good men ; but, Mr. M*Canu, I would not 
risk it— no !* 

" Risk what T demanded Mr. M*Cann. 

'* Risk everything — soul, body, and comfort !" 

Mr. M*Cann looked puzzled, or he attempted to look 
puzzled, because Mr. M'Cann knew too much to be quite 
olind to John Hennessy^s views. 

"It is plain, Mr. M*Cann, you Amerícanize us up 
north, and do not make us Americans. You teach us 
to forget our Irish ways, and we are awkward with the 
new ways, and they don't keep us steady." 

"Why, háve you not your churches, your convents, 
your societies — ^your Ireland in America T 

" Oh ! yes, and Tm thankfuL But, Mr. M*Cann, how 
many mind the churches, or make use of the conventř, oř 
folio w the clergy ? Ah ! Mr. M*Cann, our people can't 
bear the laugh well, and the jibe, and the example catches 
them up, as a strong man catches a baby, and hurries 
them on." 

Mr. M*Cann looked very thoughtfuL 

" Yes, Mr. M*Cann, our people want to be American 
out-and-out ; at any rate, a great body of them, and that 
is not to be our f athers' sons, you know." 

" Why, they say here, 'tis something better," answered 
Mr. M*Caun. 

" It is • oh, yes, 'tis better for eating and drinking, and 
for the clothes you wear ; but, Mr. M*Cann, thaťs not a 
li/e against a li/e, you know." 

" What is the meaning of a lif e against a lif e, Mr. Hen- 
nessy 1" 

" I mean the whole thing of a man or woman's lif e at 

home, against the whole thing of the samé life in f oreign 

parts. All the pleasures and pains of it, you know, and 

^ the safety of it for one's character and peace of mind. 
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you see, and the help for the other world in the 
bargain." 

" You are not far óut," admitted Mr. M^Cann. 

" Ah ! you know it well, sir. Our poor fellows come 
spoiled with poverty, and they thiní they can nevěr 
enjoy themselves enough, and they come dispirited by 
tyranny, and think they can nevěr be independent 
enougL Don't you know that 1 WeU, to make the 
independence jocr/écť, Mr. M*Caun, they piek up all your 
ways — and your ways ruin them." 

Mr. M^Cann nodded. 

" Ah ! yes, Mr. M*Cann,the old priest that knew their 
names is not there, nor the pious schoolmaster, nor the 
good or bad word of the neignbours. You know it, Mr. 
M*Cann.'» 

" You go west, then T 

" I go tor safety anywhere. 111 not break the union 
between John Hennessy and John Hennessy^s f ather and 
mother in their graves by the banks of the Shannon. 
I'll not make the chudher run a gauntlet, Mr. 
M*Cann." 

Mr. M^Cann had no objection to make, and indeed 
knew John Hennessy 's objections well ; but Mr. M^Cann 
believed in an imminent change, and a very great one in 
America. Many of those coming out were well f ormed 
bef ore they left their homes. Facility for enjoying them- 
selves was no temptation to them, And many came now 
whose self-respect was quite strong enough to resist the 
example of the multitude, and to hold their ground like 
men. Selfrestraint andtrue in dependence were grow- 
ing ; and as every poor Irishman was a kind of apostle of 
TRUTH if he were good^ the work of the future was one 
of great premise, and ought to realize the hope of Ame- 
ricans who glory in the institutions of their country. 

How singulár it is that half-a-century ago De Tocque- 
ville looked upon this as the only hope of the Great 
States ; and that rigorous Protestant, Halliburton 
(Sam Slick), whom the writer of these pages knew well, 
held the samé nearly as strongly as Dr. Brownson — 
that this was the great agent of homogeny and couscience 
which America yeamed for, even to extremity. 

From the valley of the Mississippi John Hennessy had 
now come up to New York to see his daughter, and Mr. 
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M^Cann, and Mr. Edmund Browne, who had znade quite 
a sensation at. the opera and in the city. 

Mr. Edmund O^Kenned/s history is soon brought up 
to the present time. He was unremitting in attention to 
business — vigilant. intelligent, and acute. Mr. Edmund 
0'Kennedy was áestined "to make a fortuně/' was a 
remark made by Mr. M*Cann very soon after the samé 
Mr. 0'Kennedy came to 1042 street to "make human 
nátuře comfortable among the clerks." Every one liked 
him, 0'Kennedy, and most people had a respect for 
him. They saw the f ulness of the young man's character. 

Mr. Edmund 0'Kennedy was soon sent to the " Eagle 
Bank," St. Louis ; and he had a salary of twelve hun- 
dred doUars a-year when John Hennessy first met him in 
the Capital of Missouri. 

During this year " The Halí" had been the centre of 
great activity and much anxiety. Paragraphs of an 
ominous nature had appeared from time to time in the 
newspapers, and a mysterious " ring'* became a topič of 
generál conversation and the matter of some witty para- 
graphs. People hinted that the ring was a masterpiece of 
mechanism. People from all classes combiued to form it, 
and it was to be lound in every pláce, and its " transac- 
tions" were regulated by a systém as complete as the 
combination of wheel and axle in a fírst-class steam 
engine. Long, and anxiously, and often were meetings 
held at " The Halí." 

Again the necessity of regaining Ned the Yachtman, 
or securing him, became a subject of discussion, and all 
agreed that he should be regained if practicable. 

They agreed equally that John Hennessy was a man 
to be engaged or converted ; and Mr. Wood undertook 
the mission to accomplish the double task. 

Meanwhile Mr. Edmund 0'Kennedy had secured a 
quiet boarding-house in the suburbs of St. Louis, and 
was able to indulge himself in the luxury of a little 
sitting-room, a luxury which Mr. 0'Eennedy leamed to 
enjoy. He had made acquaintance with tne city, and 
with the churches, and with a few select young men, 
whom he casually met at Mass on the Sundays. He 
joined the society of St. Vincent de Paul, and saw with 
his own eyes how much he owed to temperance and to a 
ood Providence. Mr. 0'£.ennedy saw strength broken, 
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and character forfeited, and families pauperized and 
swept away by the démon of alcohol ; and not unfre- 
quentlý beheld men whose eyes flowed over with the 
tears of buming shame and sorrow, and whose habits 
seemed too powerful for húman resolution, oř even too 
perverse for Divine grace. Every day made the yacht- 
man wiser, and every day made hmi thank God he " had 
minded Number Onb r 

Mr. 0'Kennedy, of course, became verv intimate with 
Father Purcell, the Catholic pastor of nis parish, and 
even spent some evenings af ter dinner at the presbytery. 
Father Purcell knew the country and the people well, 
and he had an apt pupil in the yachtman. Mr. 0'Ken- 
nedy was glad to háve met such people as those 
whom the clergyman made him know, because from 
them he derived exactly the kind of information which 
a man in his position at the " Eagle Bank" needed. In a 
short time, Mr. Wooďs latě servant became acquainte(^ 
with the status of merchants, the character of smali 
traders, the thousand and one " societies," religious, 
commercial, and patriotic, which fiU the American cities, 
and often not for the advantage of the citizens ; and the 
yachtman was able to employ and decline such organi 
eations without the comglications which men so ofter 
make and break inconveniently. 

A most wonderful coincidence took pláce one day. 
Mr. 0'Kennedy saw a heayy-looking German farmer 
pursuing an Indián along a little boulevard that led into 
the rural district. , The yachtman marked the passion of 
the pursuer and the quiet unconsciousness of the red- 
man striding on. Appearances would be sufficient to 
make a man watch, but not to make one interpose, and 
the yachtman kept well in the wake of the two strangers. 
It was well for the Indián. His pursuer had no sooner 

overtaken the red-mau than he dealt him a blow such 

a blow of a heavy stick as would háve broken his skuli 
had the aim proved accurate. Fortunately, a sudden 
tum of the indian's head directed the force to the 
shoulder — not, however, without inflicting a sharp wound 
on the f ace. 

Just then Mř. 0'Kénnedy arrived. 
Quick as lighining he seized the massive stick with 
one hand^ and the Indián with the other. In accom- 

T 
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plishing this f eat he was obliged to drag the German to 
the ground. But he did so ; and with a grasp oř gigantic 
power he seized the man of the woods ana raised him. 
The German endeavoured to regain his staff. He swore 
in bad English and wrathful temper. Ue would not be 

interfered with — he was a man — and he 

Ned pushed away the German with one hand, and 
stood between him and the Indián. He smiled, and 
took the German's shillelah horízontally in his hands. 
The yachtman looked in their faces. *'See," sald he, 
*' see 1" and just as if it had been a dry alder branch, he 
smashed it in three pieces, and flung it back among the 
trees. 

Ned felt that a manifestation of power was the surest 
gnardian of peace ; and having astounded his com- 
panions by his feat in stick-breaking, he insisted that 
the beUigerents should submit their quarrel to arbitra- 
tion, or go before the Bench. 

The German was opening his mouth in angiy com- 

plaint, when the Indián, who had stood moodily with 

nis back turned upon the German, saddenlyturned round. 

The G^erman looked at the red-man — ^looked at him 

once, twice, thrice ; he then gave a groan. 

The aggressor had mistaken the Indián for a diabolical 
dmnken malefactor whom every one feared, and who 
had discovered in the f orest what the philosophy of the 
times practices in the city — " Let thera keep who can." 
The malefactor had injured the German, and the writ of 
U. S. A. did not run through all the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. So the German, Uke the present Emperor of 
Germany, made himself law, administration, le^slatnre, 
and religion, all in one. 

The German explained imperfectly, offered to pay 
handsomely, and the parties determined to retům to 
St. Louis together. 

It was now found that the Indian's shoulder was 
swollen ; and although he nevěr opened his lips, it was 
evident that the poor man suffered intensely ; in f act, he 
was unable to traveL 

0*Kennedy knew some one in the neighbourhood, and 
indeed in every neighbourhood ; and he was just setting 
out on an exploring expedition, when who should be 
passing, in a grand travelliug waggon as long as a teut at 
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the fair of Sixmilebridge oř Killaloe, but John Hennessy 
and another Iríshman, one of John Henness/s " helps." 

0*Kennedy set up a cheer of joy, and small time was 
spent in explanations ; ali partdes took their places in 
tne waggon. 

" Where are you taking the poor man T asked John 
Hennessy. 

** Any where," the Grerman answered ; " I pay," he con- 
tinued. 

The Indián nevěr spoke. He caught John Henne8sy's 
ann just as they entered the city. He looked with dark, 
earnest eyes into Hennessy's f ace, and then turned his 
eyes in the direction of a sinali minaret. He looked at 
the minaret, and then at John Hennessy again. Evi- 
dently the Indián was attracted by the soul which was 
always shining through John Henne8sy*s face. 

*' I see ; I see/' said John to the Indián : and meanwhile 
he quietly took out of his pocket an enormous rosary. 

No one ever surprised an Indián; but certainly no 
Indián was ever nearer to a look of surprise than our 
f riend who had been struck by the German. 

The horses now proceeded briskly, and even the 
Indián seemed to grow better. Along a street, up a 
broad way, a grand entrance at the end, guarded by nne 
old trees ; 'tis the Hospital of the Sisters of Providence. 

They descended, easily found admission, and the pre- 
sence of John Hennessy was a ^''semmé^ at every dooř. 

They had scarcely given their message to the portress 
when the Reverend Mother of the convent presented 
herself. She at once walked up to John Hennessy, and 
bade him welcome. Her eyes then turned upon the 
Indián, and she gave a little cry. 

" Why ! why," she cried, ** what has happened to my 
poor Jerome, our dear king ! What has happened T 

The Indián smiled — smiled, oh ! so awgelically ! He 
took fťom under his blanket a bronze crucifix. He just 
showed it to her, and kissed it 

** Yes, yes, Jerome ! the cross, my child ! the warrior 
is not ashamed of the cross ! Poor Jerome !" 

The Reverend Mother really wept ; but there was a 
very strong reason. Jerome, the " Lion of the Morning," 
had been long a great friend. He had made large pre- 
eents of birds, and skins, and money to the convent. He 
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had been at the convent that very moniing, laděn with 
Indián fancy-work of all kiňds for the " good motheťa'' 
bazaar, and Eeverend Mother kne^w he nad no other 
business to the city. She felt as if she had a hand in his 
deep trouble, and the good soul shed some tears. 

And where was Mr. Edmund 0'Kennedy, and wbere 
was Mr. John Hennessy all the time i 

Edmund 0'Kennedy was looking very scared, and 
John Hennessy was looking very much amused ; but at 
length he, Mr. Hennessy, said, " Eeverend Mother, you 
háve overcome one of the most courageous men in the 
United States ! This is Mr. Edmund 0'Kennedy.'' 

" O Mr. 0'Kennedy, you háve relieved our poor so 
largely and so frequently. I do not wonder to nnd you 
here." 

" Then, mother,*' answered John, "/*« wonders to find 
' you here, for that is the very man who adores the once 
mistress of Hazlitt-ville and her daughter, the young 
bride of Vemon Avenue.** 

Was there not joy, and were there not.felicitations 1 

And " how comd that gentleman be her friend Ned, of 
whom she had heard so often 1" And " surely th,ey would 
often see him, as he must know how much she would love 
any one who had known her dear sister so many years." 

We háve found Mr. Jack Hazlitťs aunt 

Of course, no one was so cruel as to mention the 
nephew, or to allude to his presence in the United 
States. She may háve known more or less than others ; 
but she and her friends kept ''a gate of prudence before 
their lips,** and the name of the unconverted prodigal 
was not introduced. 

John Hennessy retumed to dine with his friend the 

Írachtman. The Indián was in safe hands, and the German 
eft a fíne sum behind him ; he was a generous fellow. 
They sat long, and talked of old times, old friends, and 
of tne awf ul dangers gathering around young HazUtt 

A knock came, and the knock brought a " help," and 
the " help** brought a telegram, and then came amioet in 
the samé minuté another telegram, and another. 

" Oh, don*t mind,** 0*K:enne(iy said, " they are all the 
samé message. Only a precaution; so many of the 
offices are purchased by certain parties, that wq work by 
three, four, fíve, and even six modes of transmission,*' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SHOWINO THE BEGINNING AND THB END OP TWO DXTEL8, 
AND HOW M». WOOD's PISTOL-PKACTICB ASTONlŠHED 
THE SOUTHERN MEN. 



OT many weeks after that most singulár charge 
against Mr. Wood, and Mr. Wood'8 honour- 
able acquittal, that gentleman made for him- 
self a new experience, and added considerably 
to his fame. 

Mr. Wood and Captain Johnson were in a 
hotel, seated at table, and enjoying a lunch, 
such as a thorough New Yorker thoroughly knows.how 
to enjoy. As tne apartment was all their own, they 
spoke freely on a great many things of interest and im- 
portance, and discussed the pro^s and con's of many an 
ádventure. 

^ But Brackenbridge has ou hands something of tre- 
mendous dimensions. You háve heard ?" 

" Wby, yes, I háve," replied Mr. Wood ; " but I do not 
think Brackenbridge has very strict notions of his pro- 
ject ; tbe thing itself, the time and pláce, are all in the 
clouds." 

The thing itself V 

Aye," replied Mr. Wood, with his old hiss and dry 
sneer, " I think Brackenbridge only dreams." 

" You mistake Brackenbridge ; his head is a never- 

ceasing laboratory, and nothing on earth could stay him.'^ 

" Or in heaven," sneered Mr. Wood. 

" But, see here,*' continued Wood, "who is to manu- 

f acture the galleon ] Spanish vessels are not now floating 

homeward, teeming witn treasure — are thev 1 ". 

" Well, well, sometimes ; and one isl¥orth a generation 
of waiting, if we could only find her at last" 
" You would man her, oř course." 
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" I sbonld say so. Oar house can do any amonnt of 
that business/' 

*' I only wish yonr honse wonld také care to secure 
more courage than I háve sometimes seen.'' 

" How ] " 

" Well— no matter, no matter." 

" Say ! " 

"Goon.'* 

" Háve you secured Teelingl" 

*' Oh, tne beast ! He'd seli bis sonl for a gallon of 
wbiskey. He is all ready, unless be be found drunk 
wben tbe moment of trial comes." 

" But you can f all back upon Blenkinsop — can you not V* 

"Oh, Blenkinsop goes with Teeling, to také care of 
him ; but he is a d — — -d rogue, and would seli his father 
for a ten-doUar notě." 

"Lunch, please," called a voice entering the coffee-room. 

"Cold iamb, sir, good lobster salad; Limerick ham, 
worth its weight in suver, and *' 

^ My good friend," said another gentleman entering, 
" do, pray, lay the table for five ; and, look, help," he 
said. " let the champagne be better than the last, or I 
shsLU. pitch it into the street through the window.'' 

"And pay for all the glass," answered the waiter, 
laughing. 

" And pay for all," was the reply ; " and ruin the hotel 
in the bargain." 

By this time the five gentlemen had arrived, and weie 
seated nearly viiha-vis with our f riends. 

It was obvious, before long, that the two gentlemen 
who had occupied the room — that is to say, Mr. Wood and 
Captain Johnson — attracted the particular attention of 
the new-comers, and became the subject of animated 
though suppressed conversation. According as the meal 
progresseď, restraint seemed tolessen, and soon Mr. Woód 
and Captain Johnson felt a storm was brewing. Johnson 
seemed to deprecate any observation, and wished to 
withdraw ; but Mr. Wood grew more determined to see 
the whole affair out, the more the signs of action became 
multiplied. 

" Yes, yes," cried one of the five gentlemen — " yes.* 

« But " 

"I telí you," he intermpted, " I was in the next car- 
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riage, and I saw the box of specie quickly dropped out 
just where a man waited to receive iť' 
" Why did you not cry out T 

" Cry out ! Bless you, we were going at the rate of 
fořty miles an hour, and I was alone in my compartment. 
Besides this, however, until I heard of the robbery, I did 
uot well understand the čase." 
Johnson grew livid, and looked straight at the speaker. 
*' You nevěr f ound the man that was travelling in the 
carriage 1 '' 

'' I f ound the unf ortunate clerk who was in charge of the 
money." 
" Not the man who abstracted it." 
" Yes — and the man who scbstracted it* 
" You denounced him ? " 
^ " Oh ! catch me at that !— proof insuflBcient ; and, be- 
sides, these ruffiaus háve coniederates every where. No 
honest man or honest cause is equal to their bríbery and 
activity." 

" What was he like — ^I mean the man who stole the 
money whiie the clerk took his nap 1 ** 
" Like ] " 
" Why— yes." 

'^ Like t Well, bless me, if he was not as like that man 
yonder as the two twos in twenty-two." 

" Me, sir ! Do you mean me," roared Wood, and start- 
ing to his feet in a moment 

" No, sir. I do not mean you ; I mean your companion. 
I don't know you ; but I telí you there's a damnable set 
of thieves leagued here in New York oř Brooklyn, and 
the public ought to mind them, I know." 

** You spoke of me ! " Johnson said very quietly. 
" I did.*^ 

" And you meant to call me by such names as you em- 
ployed, eh % and to identify me as a robber 1 " 

Tbe champague was now high up in the former 
speaker^s head. 

"I identify you !— you !" 
" Me ! " 

** I say, ifl your name Johnson T 
" Yes." 

"Were you not on board that night coming from 
Philadelphia when the cash-box was stolen í " 
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** In the traín you mean V* Johoson replied witb a sneer. 

*' Oh, I thought a seaman ; but see here, Johnson, 

one word in your ear ! The whole pack of yon — 

Brack 1 do my. . . . Why, d ^n yoUj you pack of 

thieves ! You may go to , sir !" 

Wood now interposed. 

'*I shoald háve said, írom yonr manners up to a 
quarter of an hour ago, that jou were a gentleman. Yon 
háve been gradually convincing me that I made a mis« 
také. You háve offended my friend, sir.'' 

" He'8 a scoundrel T 

" You shall answer for the epithet," cried Johnson. 

'* With a pistol buUet or a keen blade," answered the 
aggressor. " When you will," he added. " Here !" he 
cried — " now ! in an hour !" 

Johnson was singularly cool, and Wood was foli of 
business. The accuser of Johnson sat down moodily, 
and one of the companions who entered with him under- 
took to discuss tne affair with Mr. Wood. AU the 
circumstances looked like an intentional provocation, 
and, of course, an apology was out of the que»tion. So 
the f ooFs appeal became almost inevitable. 

"Will you apologize to Captain Johnaon, sirf' 
demanded Mr. Wood. 

'^We nevěr apologize down south,'' answered the 
gentleman spoken to. " We fight." 

*' Is this your ultimate resolution on the part of your 
friend T 

''My ultimate resolution on the part of my friend. 
And allow me, sir. I begin to doubt all that ia said of 
Irish courage as I listen to you.'' 

'* Ha !" 

" Precisely" 

'* You want a second duel on your hands, then )" 

" No matter how many, if we only rid the world oí 
men like Johnson at every shot 1" 

And so the deyil's tribunál was erected to pronounce 
judgment upon honour and right, and the waysof diyine 
justice became yindicated by maÚce. 

A man receives an offence, and presents himself to be 
shot at, in order to improve his condition. A man wanta 
to vindicate a nght, and for that purpose gives the 
aggressor an opportunity of ahooting him. All things 
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are snrreridered to vindicate notbin^, and the etenial 
wrath of God is defíed to indulge the msamty. Oh ! how 
'" iniquity hath lied to itselí, and man pronounces and 
enacts the judgment of the Abnighty T 

*' Time and pláce" were then settled. Time was to be 
the early morning, and the pláce, a ship-yard, well away 
from obs^^ation, and of which the belligerents had per- 
fect commaud. It was agreed that only the company 
then present should be made aware of the arrangements, 
and that all ahould be oompleted beíore eax, a.m., next 
morning. 

AU departed from the hotel in silence. Wood said to 
his companimi that he should také care of the head to- 
night, as his life depended upon a steady hand next day. 
" And," Mr. Wood added, "I will kill that feUow— the 
Sbcond." 

** Not for the world ! " 

'*Whatr 

'* Let US be quiet, Wood ! Wound him ! wound him ! 
Think of inquiries, and dit«cussion, and explanations." 

** Johnson ! You took that money from the train ! " 

" Didn't í 1 Two thousand five hundred ! Every cent ! " 

And well Mr. M^Cann knew that samé, but he bided 
his time. 

The summer morning broke, beautiful and calm, and 
the noble harbour of New York flung out all the coloure 
of all the nations as a welcome home to the worlďs 
marine, or as the " hail Columbia" of the worlďs ad- 
miration. It was the Fourth of July, and already the 
great home of American commerce was astir in joyous 
anticipation of one more celebration of independence. 

And that day is a day, indeed, which humanity may 
celebrate ; because it is sacred to the spirit of sacrifíce, 
courage, patience, and love, which combine to make up 
PATBIOTISM. Alas ! for nations that imagine homo- 
lové to mean gala days and wassail, self-opinion and 
aggression, and which inaugurate the era of liberty by 
trying tomake fellow-countrymen slaves ! Alas ! for the 
patriotism that is human pride and animal passion, and 
not virtue from the sky ! Such patriotism is the chain 
of a freedom strongér and more cutting than tyrauuy 
from abroad and from a foe 1 

Mr. Wood f ound, on coming down stairs next morning 
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that Captain Johnson liad left early. He had some- 
thing to arrange in the city, but would be pnuctual to 
appointment, and meet Mr. Wood at the trysting-place. 
Captain Johnson had taken the precaation of leaving a 
cab at the dooř for the use of his f riend ; so there was 
no unnecessary dehiy. 

Mr. Wood flung himself into the vehicle, having flnng 
in his large čase before him, and, in a moment, was 
rattling along the way to the ship-yard. 

As he tumed a comer of a street, he passed a carriage, 
which he hailed, because he felt sure that in it he saw 
Captain Johnson. However, he soon desisted, because 
he ar^ed, ** this carriage is going in a direction directly 
opposite to that which Johnson should travel ; it cannot 
behe." 

Not long afterwards, he saw John Teeling, who was 
reeling home, nearly drunk, and flourishing a bhiekthom 
stick, while he cried out for *' Old Irelaud/' 

It was an early celebration of the Foubth. John 
Teeling kept the yigil of the Day of Indepbndenge ! 
It is a great day for the Irish — ^the Fourth op July ! 
They see themselves in their gala dresses. The green is 
raised in their hearts. and over their heads, and, poor 
f ellows, for one day tney can show their power. It is 
something to see strangers from every country bowing 
respectfuUy before the Sun-Burst ! It reaiizes the 
dream of honest souls who háve nevěr received their due 
respect, and who háve been compelled to live upon 
memory. 

Oh ! that the John Teelings were fewer ! we might 
then háve our Ireland ! 

" What keeps your principál ] " asked the Sboond of 
Johnsoďs adversary, addressing himself to Mr. Wood ; 
" what keeps Captain Johnson ) It is ten minutea past 
the time." 

" He will be here soon, I am sure," replied Mr. Wood. 
^ Just be patient for fíve minutes." 

" It is worry ! " replied the impatient duellist — " worry ! " 
he added, emphatically. 

Meanwhile he tumed round, and saw a x>oor sparrow 
on an upright post, some twelve pačes away. Ue fíred a 

^stol, and the poor sparrow lay dead. 

Wood started. 
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"A fiue shot !" cried Wood. 

" Wothing !" cried the Second. 

There was a " fígure-heaď' in the yard. It looked with 
its great goggle eyes, like a staring íury waiting for a 
8oal. 

Wood held in his hand a double-barr^Ued pistol which 
he had brought írom home. It had fíve notches u^on it. 
Wooďs graudfather thus recorded the number of men 
'whom he had despatched '^ in fair fighť' 

'^ I know the meaning of the notches/' remarked Wooďs 
interlocutor. ** Did you make them í" 

*' My grandfather/' was the laconic reply. He was a 
good shot." 

Wood turned towards the "figuře head." His pride 
rose, and here he was master. For a moment he looked 
as ií turned into a stone. His right arm shot forth. A 
report was heard, and one of the eyes of the ^^ figuře head " 
had disappeared — a pistol bullet was found imbedded 
in the timber. 

" Stand back !" cried Wood, as he saw two persons 
running towards the mark. " Stand back V And 
changing the pistol from the right to the left hand, 
Wood discharged with that hand the second barrel. 
Marvellous ! the second eye had disappeared ! At six- 
teen pačes Wood had substituted his leaden balls for the 
lad/s eyes 1 All present regarded the matter as preter- 
natural — aU but the second of Captain Johnson's 
adversary, who said ** Psha !" 

Wooďs eyes glared. His blood had risen with the 
report of the fire-arms. He walked rapidly over to 
where the Second was standing. 

" you appear to me to wish '* 

" Wish f 

" To be shot !" hissed Wood into his ear. " To he 
shot r 

The Southern man smiled contemptuously. 

" JJuverne, will you arrange for this young man where 
he wishes to be hit 1" asked the Second. 

*' Certainement I Ah, man Dieu, (7est hon — si honf* 

In a very short time the duel of the seconds was im- 
provised. In any čase, indeed, they would háve fought, 
we believe; but their prowess, so nearly equal, mad- 
dened them for the f ray. 
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Some people will háve no one in the world a finpetior 
in their aomain withouťhaying a fight for it. Mr. Wbod 
and the Second yrere oí that character. 

** Ten pačes f 

" Let a be." 

Thus stipuláted and aírranged a pair oí frieiidd. 

*' Fire, and advance one step T 

" So be it !" 

** Eeady, genťLemen V* 

" Keady." 

" Watcn my handkerchief !" 

There stood or hung the handkerchief óf the '* f riend." 
A flash of light swept across the yard as the handker- 
chief fell ! 

Wood*s adversary j^řrtfcř / 

Like a statue stood Wood — untouched I 

He advanced a step, and paused. 

He raised the pistol, and it seemed to be embedded in 
the air ! It looked savage — savagely murderous. 

" Now, God háve mercy on vóu ť^ sáid Wood, aloud. 

" Fire your shot, sir, and let s be doně with it," repUed 
the defiant Southern. 

Eushing in breathless, four or five men stood with 
arms extended between the combatants ; and a &ie 
commanding voice cried aloud, ^Gentlemen, you are 
arrested in tne name of the law ! You are myprisoTíers r 

Thus ended Mr. Wooďs first duel in the United States. 

Gaptain Johnson was a man who had more r^aid 
for his life than more virtuous people ; and he thought, 
besides, that it was much pleasanter and more patriotic 
to celebrate the " Fourth" like a good American, than to 
be welterinff in his blood in New York citv, oř to be 
exploring tne secrets of a world in which ne had no 
reason to expect pleasure. He, fortunately, met Mr. John 
Teeling, and by some chemical process made him sober 
enough to go and alarm the police, and thus savé the 
life of the worthy republican, who so nearly escaped a 
joumey expedited by Mr. Wooďs powder and balí. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SŮOWINO HOW NED O^KENNEDY 8AW THE SCALP-DANCE, 
AND WHAT CAME OF HIS BXCUESION. 



HE lateproceedings of the GreatFatriotic Club 
and tbe singulár scene at its close were not 
withoat their influence on " The Hall^' and 
Jack Hazlitt The departure of old Teeling 
was, in itself, no great matter to the leading 
gentleman, and had unhappily become oť 
small consequence to his unf ortu natě son ; 
but the extent to whicn it might complicate relations 
between his son and his associates on the one side, and 
Mr. Wood and hú associates on the other side, was the 
subject of more than one discussion. 

The conclusion to which tíie council always arríved 
was, that the services or silence of Hennessy and 0'Ken- 
nedy should be secured at any cost, and at any hazard 
that might be fpund less than that arising from their 
freedom. 

MeanwMle^ Ned 0'Kennedy and his friend háve 
returned to St Louis, and both of them háve come to 
the conclusion which events had clearly demonstrated — 
that is, that Jack Hazlitťs position was less enviable than 
the world, which saw only the exterior, jealoasly pro- 
nounced. 

Néd 0'Kennedy, whom nothing escaped, read the 
chances of the future more readily and more clearly than 
John Hennessy, and he said, from time to time, "John 
Hennessy, the secrets which we háve are like stored gun- 
powder, and may blow us up any day/' 

" Don't mind," John would reply, "you an* I, Ned, are 
equal to a dozen any day." 

" Yo.u. are .thinking of the blackthom, John í" 
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"Throth no. Ned, Vm thinking of the rifle and the 
revolver as well." 

Jerorae, the Delaware Tndian, was with Hennessy and 
0'Kennedy very frequently, and seemed to háve con- 
ceived an affection for them. The small service they had 
rendered was ever present to his mind, and he thought be 
should nevěr be aole to repay it. He came often with 
such presents as the red-nian can command ; and with 
Jerome they were not " Indián presents" in the common 
acceptation, which imply that twice as much will be 
given to the donor as tne donor confers. 

One bank holiday Ned 0'Eennedy and the Indián 
met ; they met, in fact, at the church, for Jerome had not 
abandoned his piety. It was one of these da^s which 
bear witness that a good deed has always a spring-time, 
and gives its harvest equally in the snow as in tne summer. 
We do not say it was now winter — we mean merely to lay 
down that the harvest sprung from goodness is indepen- 
dent of seasons, and is secure. 

" Well met, Jerome !*' Ned 0'Kennedy said, " I am glad 
to see you in St. Louis. '* 

" Ah !" was the quiet reply;. 

*' Is it true that your tri be is going to háve a war-danoe 
or a scalp-dance in the prairie to-day f* 

" No ; Delaware háve no scalp>dance now," the Indián 
said sententiously ; " 'im black gown say * no/ Great 
Spirit no like scalp-dance, you know." 

" Then, is there no dance V* 

" Ah, ye-e-es ! Long way off in prairie the Sioux háve 
'im dance. All samé !" he added in a kind of dreamy 
manner. 

" Will you show me the wav, Jerome 1" Ned CKen- 
nedy said ; " I ďo want to see the Indián war-dance ; and 
I shall not háve time another day." 

"Indián go/' answered Jerome; "but 'osses, you 
know." 

" We can háve them T 

" Oh, Indiaďs 'oss is ober dere — Indiau's 'oss very 
fast, you know. All samé," he concluded in a low plain- 
♦lve voice again. 

^t was not long before they were in the saddle, and 
'. had taken care to go to tne camp well armed. 
le horsemen went at a hard páce, and oertainly 
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cavered an immense quantity oí ground ; yet, by the time 
they came to the wigwams, it was close to six o'clock in 
the aftemoon. They found here, however, only a few 
squaws and some chUdren, and they were informed that 
they had seven miles more to travel 

"Night in wigwam," reraarked the Delaware. 
" No danger. I suppose," said 0*Kennedy. 
**Ah, 'weil, Jerome replied in his old, quiet tone, 
** who know. AU samé — atl samé ! But," he continued, 
** Cochise be strong Indián an* bad man. He kill many." 
** Hallo !" cried Ned, who became more interested than 
ever in his expe4ition. 

At last they airived at the trysting pláce, and they 
came just at tne time of deepest interest— the commence- 
ment of the great Indián scalp-dance. 

Not the smallest movement of surprise or nneasiness 
took pláce at the entrance of the strangers. The Dela- 
wares and the Sioux had had no battle ; and, indeed, 
they were not so related as to be in each otheťs way, or 
offer each other temptation to plunder. 0'Kennedy wa» 
seen to be the Indián 's companion to the camp, and thus 
the visitors passed as if they every day had met the 
Sioux. * 

It was now coming towards snndown, and about one 
hundred red-men sat on a rising ground, with their backs 
to the west, flinging their thick shadows in long line 
across the prairie. They were all in the Indian's best 
attire — hideously painted over face, chest, and neck, 
while the blue tattooings of various pattems over the 
chest and arms looked more strange and unsightly than 
the red, green, and yellow. They all wore beads in pro- 
fusion, and some had bright chains. No arms appeared, 
however, in the encampment 

£ef ore the body of Indians, to whom we háve directed 
attention, were three or f our drums of the most primeval 
character. Deer-skins stretched over some kind of boxes, 
and in one pase over a metal físh-kettle. The drums 
were equi-distant f rom one another, those at the extremi- 
ties having been placed at the end of the line, and the 
otiiers at tne above-mentioned intervals. 

Outside the drum-line were a number of Indians, 
young and old, and every one as diabolically dressed out 
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withpaint and beads and blankete as the taste of the 
tňbe could make him. 

AU this crowd was separated f rom the drums by a good 
large spán, and along the space between was the ghastly 
spectacle which gives its name to the scalp-dance. 

Twelve or fífteen poles were stuck into the gronnd. 
They were ten to a dozen f eet high. And írom tne tops 
of these poles the blood-stained scalps of the enemy oí 
the Siouz shook in the evening wind as if with horror, 
and their shadows moved about in a^onv on the prairi& 

Now a muffled sound is heard It is the beating of the 
weird-like drum with a stick whose he^ is over-lying 
leaves, rounded into a ball and bound with fíbres of 
wood. Unearthly is this sound, growing louder and 
louder, and then joined by a second, and then by a third, 
and now by a fourth, whue the eyes of the Sioux flash 
with more savage brightness, and their disfígured faces 
make a more horrible distortion of humanity. 

*' What is that V whispered Ned to the Delaware. 

The Delaware made no answer, but looked Ned right 
in the faí5e — a long look. 

From the midst of the rumblings and mntterings which 
appeared to come from the bowels of the earth, there 
came a dirge — a kind of long, unvaríed shriek, the wail 
of mixed agony and hatě wiiich strove to express itseíf 
in language. Ned 0'Kennedv did not understand it for 
many a day after, but he fínaUy knew its meaning weU. 

1 he Bcene was awful — awf ul anywhere, but particularly 
oiit there in the wilderness, where wild pasions and the 
calm tranquillity of nature seemed to make the battle- 
ground of barbarism more bloodv. 

Now a woman.painted white, olue, vellow, and black, 
seizes a scalp-pole, and proceeds in rather solemn páce to 
move in a circie round to the hoarse music of the drums. 

She is immediately joined by t^i or twelve others, who 
follow her in her<x>ur8e4 

The bloody trophy on the pole shakes and looks 
dripping at tne head of the culumn. 

Id a moment or two another sqoaw rushes in, and, 

seizing a second pole, is joined by ten or twelve others, 

as in the fíist čase, and this last coiumn commences to 

move, but in an opposite direetion.' The two, moving 

ound and looking into each otheťs faces, gradmďly 
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became more esdted, while the very natnre of the motioti 
has a kind of intoxicating influence. 

But now a third starts in, a fourth, and a fifth, and 
a sÍ2th, and, with a kind oi witch-like precision, tiiey 
are aU, like the fírst two, moving in drfferent dúrections, 
and in different planeš, and quickening at every rouna 
ťheir evolutions, and raising their voices, until the 
'wheeling, and moaning and shrieking, and swaying to 
and fro, and occasional spinning bodily round like a top, 
on their march, made the whole ezhibition one more like 
a pandemonium than any thing on earth can ever be. In 
the end Ned 0'Kennedy declared he f elt getting mad him- 
šelf, and he thonght, if he had nnderstood the langoage, 
he must háve lest his senses. 

THE SIOUX SCALP SONG. 

Round the Chocktow scalps tread the magie ring !•— 
floiind the Chocktow scalps let the Sioux sing I 
Liet the Sioax sing, and the Sionx tread, 
Xáke-warriors brave, o*er the Chocktow dead ! 

Till he waste away, 
XAke the momine oloud at the break of day, 
Or the pndrié^s Uoom in the fire-fíend^s way 1 

Ha ! ha ! it is sud, 
And the voice of the dead, 
From the hunting-grounds, ruled by the Great Spirit, eries— 

Be the Sioux true, 
And his f oe pursue 1 
Till weak man and bold man— 
Till young man and old man 
Of the race of the Chocktow uprooted shall be I 

Bound the Chocktow scalps tread the magie ring ! 
Round the Chocktow scalps let the Sioux sing 1 
Let the Sioux sing, and tne Sioux tread, 
Like warriors brave, o'er the Chocktow dead I 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the frenzy which 
filled the workers of the magie spell which was to veither 
the Chocktow race, when tramping, and shrieking, and 
8winging round and round, the band gave a terrible war- 
cheer at the end of each strophe, looking with the veiy 
glare of f renísy into each others eyes. 

This had proceeded for more than an hour, and the 
ezcitement momentaiily grew greater and greater, 

tr 
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until ft casoal obeerver would thbik that the scene áhould 
end in somethin^ terrible^ when au incident occnrred for 
-which eyen the Sionz Indians and our friends Jerome and 
Ned 0'Kenned^ were unprepared. 

Whether the intoxication of the scalp-dance had fixed 
the attention of all so entirely, that all other things were 
qiúte nnobsenred, or the party chiefly concemed had 
arzanged his plans in a manner for which preparation 
was impoasible, we cannot say; but a stranger was found 
among the Siouz who evidently awoke a feeling of 
astonished curiosity. and for a moment made the dancers 
pause in their rounos. 

The stranger was an Indián, and he rode a horše evi- 
dently stron^ of limb, and fleet in action. He was of an 
enormous height, nearly six f eet six inches, and he looked 
what he was — ^a kingly man. His eyes flashed like liře, 
and rolled like the balls of a thoroughbred animal that 
had not yet felt the curb or the lasL His no&e was 
large and markedly Roman in its ontline ; and his lips 
thin and compressed. He did not move his head, but 
his eyes rangea over the whole soene, and he looked like 
a man of solen^n will fixed on some solemn deed. It was 
no wonder he created a sensation. 

*' Cochise ! Cochise !" whispered a few of the sqnaws, 
and '' Cochise T was echoed by more than one of the 
warriors. 

' The name of the new-comer evidently had an im- 
portance and a meaning ; and Ned O^Kennedy; whom 
nothing escaped, involuntarily felt his revolver. That 
'* tool/ as Ned became accustomed to designate it, was 
S9.fely placed in the capacious pocket of Neďs nether 
garment, perhaps to escape observation; but Ned 
D^Kennedy had access to it by an open in his over- 
coat of grey, and he coold be prei)ared to employ it 
without the suspicion created by raising his hand to his 
bosom. 

Cochise stood near Ned--Jerome being upon Neďft 
light-hand side. 

The sun was now far down. The shades of Indián 
women waved here and there in oonf ušed fi^iea over 
the prairie. The wavin^ poles and trembling scalps 
crossed eadi other in hombíe lif e over the graas, and tne 
field began to ďúver in the east wind which commeaoed 
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to blow sharpl]^. The singera had made halí a round, 
and their motion had grown almost to a maddening 
gallop, when, Cochise suddenly flung himself upon Ned 
.0'KeDnedy. In a moment — ^the twinkling of an eye — 
he had passed a atrap around the Irisnman's hody, 
bindJDg Doth his arms in a chain of adamant ; and before 
any one but Jerome had perceived the movement 0'Ken- 
)ieay was on the back of the Indian'8 horše, as perfectly 
manacled as a malefactor under sentence of deatiL 

The Delaware now cried aloud, and ruahed to the head 
of Cochise's animal ; but Cochise, quite equal to the occa- 
fiion, suddenly made the creature curvet round, and then 
fieet as the wind he made eastward, getting many hon* 
dred yards in advance before any attempt to prevent his 
^cape could be possible. 

On and on they flew. The skies themselves seemed to 
fl^ behind, and in a short time only the echoea of the 
Sioux cry could be heard in the far distance. 

Jerome had great influence with the Siouz Indians, 
snd, in fact, had he so desired, he could háve engaged 
the whole tribe in pursuit. But Jerome knew his man 
Cochise was an Indián enthusiast, and had for a long time 
deňed all the power of the United States to také or to 
slay him . He nad a horror of everything which was con- 
nected with the invaders of his hunting-eround and 
destroyers of his race. No man of his tribe dare speak a 
^ord of English, and any attempt to learn it was punished 
by the immediate expiulsion from the tribe, if Cochise 
could only discover it He had an equal horror of 
alcoholic drinks, and was a singulár illustration of a 
inah's temperance being a public evil. Cochise could 
nevěr be caught dav or night, in town or desert ; and all 
remarked that, had he the good^f ellowship to drink f reely 
of the fire-water, he might háve long before ended his 
days and public anxiety. 

Two mmds became particularly active at this solemn 
moment— Jerome's and Neďs. Jerome quieUy declined 
every pffer of help. He had made up his mina to f oUow 
Cochise alone, and accomplish Ned O^Kennedy^s liberty 
sinde-handed. Even to the proposal of setting oS im- 
mediately the Delaware replied by a shake of the head 
and a long look. He said to the chief of the Siouz that 
to ''run on the trail of Cochise to-night would only 
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cause the white man a jonrnev to the land of the Great 
Spirit ; because Cochise would také the captive's scalp 
before white man oř Indián conld liberate hmL" 

As for Ned C^Eennedy, he went on and on until the 
stars rose on his captoťs roagh road, and trees began to 
show that they had got to the end of the prairie. The 
"wind blew keenly, and a rising half-moon flung a chill, 
cold light on the grass, on which the shadows of the two 
ríders and the horše rushed along in ghastly outline. 

Ned 0'Eennedy, as we know, was no coward, and 
even this trial of physical and moral conrajge was not 
too much for the cool Chure-man. He f elt his revolver 
safe— fortunately it was iu the position which his hands 
couLd reacL He could even kill the horše, and leave 
the tríal of strength between the Shannon-boy and the 
American Indián ; but his arms were boun(L and the 
strap was powerfm, and Cochise brandished from time 
to tíme an Indián knife, which was capable of dire deeds, 
and had doně many. AIl this persuaded Ned 0'Kennedy 
that to '* watch and pray" was about the saf est coimsel 
for him in the circumstances. 

Night had fallen, as we háve said, and the gibbous 
moon, and stars, and open prairie made the scene magical 
No word or few woros were spoken, but those few hap- 
pened to háve a bemng on the situation. 

** Kil! white man i'' Cochise said. '' Scalp white nian'8 
scalp r 

" Kadh ea\ rudh ě T answered Ned CEennedy. 

" Bad. bad r said Cochise. 

" Ni tamhran tu ain Gdelingf* asked the yachtman. 

Cochise tumed Neďs face right round, and looked at 
him a verv eamest and long look. 

« Skeel hth r cried Ned 0'Eennedy. 

For the benefít of tíie non-Celtic reader it íb to be added 
here that Ned £rst asked him what he was saying ; was 
then anxious to know whether Cochise spoke the Irish 
language at all ; and £nally he told the savage to move on. 

At léngth the barking of dogs showed l£at the travel- 
lers were coming to a settlement Ned knew well that 
the settlement boded no f reedom for him, and might be 
the tuming-point of his destinv. However, the i)oor 
fellowreoommended himseH to tne great Protector : and 
he always dedared that he f elt as tranquil as if yamting 
'n a squall that samé night 
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The encampment of the Indiána was on a rising ground 
of rather a conical form ; and the wi^wams ran down 
the sides and roond the base of the hill. A hnge rock 
crowned the summit, and, at this hour, had to Ned 
0'Kennedy the appearance of a castle. At some distance 
ifvas a lake, suppiied by some of the numerous streams 
that go seeking the Father of Bivers, or may-be contii- 
buting its share to the rích dowry wMch the Mississippi 
bestows on the United States. Around this lake, and 
by the banks of the river, the shadows of tents, large 
and small, showed the number of warriors coUected 
there was not inconsiderable. 

A sable doud of men and women came to meet CocMse, 
and ahnost immediat«ly a long and animated oonversa- 
tion commenced between the red men. Many came and 
peered into Neďs face * and the squaws supported the 
character which prejuoice bestows upon the lad^ per- 
suasion, for they were íilled with a most emphatic and 
persístent curiosity. However, no one found out that 
Neďs arms were bound. till a girl of fourteen years or 
thereabouts cau^ht hold of the strap, and seemed to 
xnake an enthusiastic appeal to Cocmse in his favour. 
It had no effect, however. Ned was led bound into a 
wigwam. 

He could see the councU outside the wigwam dooř, and 
hear their loud discussion. Evidently they differed con- 
siderably, by which Ned conjectured he had friends. In 
íact, Ned had all along hoped that this whole thing was 
a mistake — ^that he had been taken for another, and that, 
finally, he should be able to make all right, and get free. 
Neďs eyes were fized upon the court-martial, and his 
hopes varied with the.predominanceof threat or depreca- 
tion. That there were some for strong measures was 
clear ; but fortunately not a f ew entirely disagreed with 
them. 

At last all the warriors suddenly rose. 

" Now for it !" thought Ned. 

Three old Indians aceompanied Cochise into the wig- 
wam prison. 

One of thein pointed towards the east, and then to his 
o wn breast ; which means you háve crossed the Atlantic T 

" Yes !" answered Ned by a bow. 

** In-gil-ish f* demanded the Indián. 
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Ned flhook his faead and kept to lii8 rola 

" O Ehrin r was his reply. 

Again there was immense diflcnssion among the three, 
who adjonmed and talked loudly ontside. Tney allowed 
hi8 left hand and arm to be f ree this time, bnt that waa 
the only improvement in the yachtman's condition. 

In a short time a sqnaw came in, biinging bread, and 
bu&lo fleah doně upon the coals, and Indián bread. A 
goodly tin measure of water was added ; and, apparently, 
by the time that all preparations had been made, the lady 
snoceeded in obtaimng another measnie of indulgence 
f rom Cochise. Neďs arms were looeed, the atrapa being 
transferred to his ankles. 

The first use Ned made of hÍ9 arms after his dinner 
was, to také out an enormons rosary and oommence his 
praýers.^ Moreover, he said them emphatically in the 
native Oeltic. 

^ Go bhanahair dhuit a mhuireJ* 

At every ^ Hail Marf* an Indián seemed to ariive at 
Neďs dooř, until the sweetness or strangeness of the 
Celtic sounds had gathered half the village. 

Neďs hopes grew. 

The yacntman calcnlated on Jerome vňth a perfed 
reliance; but to delay the stroke till Jerome woold 
arrive was the difficulty. 

Abont midnight a scalp^pole was placed opi>08Íte tiie 
wigwam. 

Ned blessed himself . 

A nnmber of yonng girls and women now approadied 
the pole, and began to go around it very solemnly. 

In a short time a chant — a dirge---filow, low, veiy 
awf uL was commenced by the circle. 

""My decUh^&ongr thouřht Ned. 

"Věry well," ne thonght; ^tňock ěhe mair ěhint 
marroh me seacht dhtv beath air dhown é r he said alond 
— as loud as he conld. 

This was a pious determination to shoot šeřen of his 
enemies before he left America for the other world — 
having made which he again tumed to pray. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

SHOWmO HOV IT 7A££D WITH HB. ITED 0'EEHNBDY 
AHONO THK ACHISK, AND HOW THE DBLAWARBS 
AND ACHISE " FIOHT FUtE " FOB JOHN BBNNBSSťS 
řAMILY. 



prairJe had faded kw&j, and the shining 

:e and joyous ríver; sud a night, wonderfully 

rk for the túne and the region, had set úl 

v atars shone out, and they seemed to 

u^le, fade, aad retire. But the noiae of tlie 

wmg water became louder, and a whjstliag 

.. _id began to travel towarda the sea, and the 

Indián dogs barked oroaud upon the borders and within 

the circle of the encampment, warning all men that 

Iiidiaa dogs doB't ele«p upon their watch, and that 

intniders must prepara for a rough reception. 

Ned CKennedy had D0tbeeninaltreated,nor,a8we háve 
seen, even neglected. Indián com bread, and bufialo steak, 
and clear water, and good yams would háve been welcome 
oťFerings to a man ten or twelve honra without food, had 
his mind f reedom enongh towaitupon hisappetite. ^t 
^ed (yRennedy had heard that low waii m the maidens 
around the symbolic scalp, and he believed that hia hoar 
'was fast approachiog. He knew the powei of the Dela- 
■wares, and the conrage of Jerome ; but how far Jeroms 
had to travel, oř the strengtb of his tribe, 0'Kenaedy did 
not know, and how lueleaa his aingle presence would 
háve been at the camp of Cochiae, was very evident, 

The prisoner had a resource imfailing in his f^th. 
Qod waa in the camp, he knew, and a hair of his (CyKeu- 
ned^s) " head could not fall" without Ůxe Divine per- 
mission. Yet poor Neďs feelings were not, and could 
not, beraledbyhiaunselSahreliancejbecausehetfaought 
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npon the snfferings of others, not of himfldf . He thoaglit 
oí the widow by the Shannon, and of the little orphan» 
to whom he had been a father; and the image of his 
sisteťs agony came uj^n him like the presence of death, 
and made hun groan in spirit 

Yet Ned (JKennedy nevěr ceased to pray ; and the 
word most frequently npon his lips was tne word of 
wisdom — "Thy will be donb !" Two, threes, oř fonr 
honrs had passed. The wind had steadily risen. The 
hiss of the blast was sncceeded by a howl, and then great 
Nature seemed to roar in an a«^ny of passion. The 
prisoner crossed himself f reauent^, and, like a Chriatían 
man, bowed down bef ore the Almighty ! Flash after 
flash of lightning illumined the wigwam, and revealed 
the seams of the bark covering, which every moment 
threatened to blaze np. As we remarked before, had 
any casualty occurrea. his destruction was inevitable, 
because he was firmly, thoueh not palnfolly, bound. 

At what he found to be tnree o'clock in the moming, 
0'Eennedy heard a rustling outside the wigwam, and a 
stealthy step. He began to feel the strength of the 
thongs which bomid hmi, and what, in a lif e and death 
emergency, might be his chanee of escaping or msAíng 
resistance. He felt up and down, and fnwi side to sidcL 
but the Indián knot was a gordian gúa indeed, and 
seemed to tighten under manipolation, 

Ned C^Kennedv, for the hundredth láme. said, " Qoďs 
will be doně,'' and he cried, ^ Holý Mary l'^ 

Hush !— a light step ; very, yery li^htly it approacbea, 
and Ned hears the murmur of the Indián dogs expressing 
tíieir delight at the coming of the straneer. wko must, 
therefore,be familiar to them. A flash of ligntning ! and 
Ned. to hÍB astonishmentybeholds an Indián girl creeping 
in tne dooř of the wigwam, and canying a mde Indián 
knif e in her hand. 

The girl had a serenelook — ^kind and oi^en. She seemed 
sent in answer to Ned O^Kenned/s last appeal — an 
embodiment of Holý Mar/s love. She was visible 
enough now to enable the eaptive to see a rosary round her 
neckj and a large medal upon her breast, and she placed 
her nnger npon her mouth as a signid for silence. 

The girl uttered not one word, but knelt down at Ned 
(XEennedy^s f eet, and, having kissed her medal twice or 
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thríce, cnt. one after another, the bonds which boond 
them, gently whispering in the captive^B ear, '* Fray Holý 
Mary for Indián axl 1 '' 

Ned OKenneay raised a si^h oí gratefulness, and 
willingly allowed the young girl to depart without a 
word of thanks. Immediately after, he heard a heavy 
íall, and a smotíiered burst of passion, while a poor dog 
howled most piteously^ if howling over the dead. 

(ýKennedy started ! He listened as though lif e depended 
upon his ear. He heard some sounds, low, deprecating, 
f ull of anguish ! In all languages, supplication has only 
one tone. Neďs heart began to beat He looked for- 
ward for a second. In the next he stood f ace to f ace 
with the terrible Coohise ! 

The moment was awf oL The giant stood a f ew f eet 
f rom the dooř of the wigwam. with an Indián hatchet in 
his right hand. A pale moonbeam revealed his f erocious 
look and determined mien. The girl lay stretched at his 
f eet. Agonizingl^, yet whisperingly, she made her prayer. 
The eye of Cocmse was fíxed on tne Angry sky — angry 
like himself, and he heeded her not. His dark eyes 
flashed for an instant. The démon took possession of 
him, and he raised the hatchet ! Down, down, it was 
bringing death-doom — ^perhaps even to himself, for he 
was about to kLU Bis only child — when his wríst was 
chucked with such a mighty power, that the hatchet flew 
like a branch broken by the blast, and f ell f ull ten yards 
away ! 

Then, indeed,Ned 0*Eennedy stood face to face with 
a grave ! One of the two should inevitably falL 

Cochise looked at him with a ti^eťs eye, and sprang 
upon him with a tigeťs leap. Ned, however, was cool as 
he was brave, and all the circumstances gave to his ez- 
ertion the power of chivalry as well as of seS-preservation. 
It was lif e or death, and lif e or death in a erand cause 
and a ^eat one. Gertainly Ned CEennedy^ gratitude 
and pnde were no small share of his power. 

The gigantic Lidian and the Clare man closed. Not a 
cry was raised. The Indian's honour was coacemed, and 
the honour of his famil^, and he had only a single foe. 
He grappled with the In^mán. He seized him by the 
shomders, intending to dash him down. Ned 0'Ken- 
nedy, however, though some inches shorter than his anta- 
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gonist, had, as we know, tremendous mnscle. Tbe himť 
and war had hardened the one ; many a night and ásj 
over the Shannon^s waters had hardened the other. Hiey 
soon f elt how equal they were, and became proportionably 
wary. They watched, and swayed from side to side, and 
sometimes in the struggle seemed to bend down to the 
very sward, when they sprang back to their podtion like 
a bow after the flight of the arrow. 

The poor young girl knelt between them both^ with 
hands upraised, and she rocked to and f ro, and cned to 
the God of heaven, though always <][uietly. 

" Inglish rogue ! " hissed the Indián. 

** N'Gael goorath ! " answered Ned 0'Kennedy. 

** Damn !" cried the Indián ; " kill Inglish !" cried CkKsMsa 

•'•Fainn rndh beg ! " answered Ned 0'Kennedy. 

" Ah — h— h ! *' cried the Indián, with a mighty effort 
to catch Ned 0'Kennedy round the waist 

Atthis moment, a white figuře, like a spirit, stolein three 
or f our yards from the combatants, but neither saw itb 

The sharp Ned 0'Kennedy most innocently allowed 
Cochise to catch his waist, but, at the samé moment, he 
had seized the gigantic Indian's throat, and, in a second, 
blackening in the iron hold of Ned 0'Kennedy, Cochise, 
the slayer of fifty-four men who had^f aUen by his single 
hand, lay upon tne gronnd, with Ned CKennedys f oot 
upon his body. 

**Feach e shin/** cried "Ned 0*Kennedy ; when^ won- 
derful to say, who should stand beside him, smilmg in 
pride, and stretching out his brown, bare arm and hand 
to the victor, but Jerome, the Delaware Indián ! 

"No dead ; no kill ! " said the new-comer. 

" No, no," replied Ned, who, at the samé time, bron^t 
f orth his revolver from his nocket, showing that he waa 
in a condition to be merciful. 

The truťh was, however, that Ned 0'Kennedy very 
prudently concluded that escape from the tríbe was a 
very different thing from escape from Cochise ; and aU 
Neďs actions were directed to the former. 

The Delaware soon became busy. He chaf ed the neck 
of Cochise with brandy, of which he had a pleasant flask 
intended for CochÍ8e*s couqneror. He poured some of 
the samé liqnid down Cochise'8 throat ; and he addiressed 
lochise in his own dialect He spoke toCoehise'B danghteri 
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and sent her on some message to the wigwam, whence 
she soon retumed with a cap. Some oí this was also 
administered to the prostrate chief, and he soon showed 
signs of retuminff consciousness. He was astounded at 
the presence of me Delaware chief, and addressed him 
"Viáth volubility, though not passion. 

The Delaware answered in the samé way, and in the 
samé tone. 

Cochise, when he had heard the Delaware, threw out 
his arms, íooking more in surprise than paín. 

The Delaware pointed the attention of Cochise to the 
revolver which Ned 0'Kennedy still held in his hand. 

Cochise cried^Yah!" 

Ned began to nnderstand that himself was nnder dis- 
cussion and speculation. 

" Telí him,'^said Ned, "telí him I am «o JSnglishmanJ' 

Jerome obeyed 

" Telí him I am no Seotchman," 

Jerome again spoke to Cochise. 

" Telí him I am an Irishrnan, and a Clare man, and 
that I am half Tipperary ; and if he could spteak the 
natural language of man, the fíne, honest IrisL the 
d ^n the word of English I would speak to him I * 

The Delaware made the nearest approach to a laugh 
that an Indián can in etiquette make, but he f aithfuUy 
ezpounded Neďs sentiments. 

'* And see here, Jerome— see, telí him that Ned O^Ken- 
nedy was the strongest man in tfaree counties — ^a man 
that could and would hold a wild bufialo by the homs, 
and that he (Cochise) is the finest man he (Ned 0'Ken- 
nedy) ever met 1" 

The fallen Indián had now risen to a sitting postura 
He seemed dispirited rather than hurt ; and the moment 
the last word had been spoken by the Delaware in 
exposition of Ned CKenned/s views, Cochise sprang 
from where he had been sitting and reached Ned by a 
bound Silently he caught CKennedy by the hand, and 
gave him, at the samé time, such a blow upon the back, 
that Ned had a srasible proof of his own truthfulness in 
describing the power of Cochise. 

" Make human nature happv T Ned onoe more said to 
himself. " Cochise is not humoled, and I lose nothing by 
saving his self-respecf 
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The Delaware had traTelled all night; and he in- 
formed Ned 0'Eeimedy that the siorm must háve been 
entirely local, as he had encountered no tempest or rain, 
thongh he had both heard the wind and seen the reflec- 
tionof the lightning. The Dehtware, moreover, held long 
council with Cochise, and both seemed equallv eamest. 
The resnlt was, that Ned 0'Kennedy should depart 
f orthwith. The Delaware said that all tiie tribe were not 
|;ood Catholics, and that passion would go for more than 
justice or common sense if they caught the Irishman in 
the encampment. 

'* And telí that man/' said Ned fínally, " telí him / am 
(me of Father de Smeťs men. Telí him that." 

Cochise only beckoned to his daughter and pointed 
out her rosary. 

He then informed Ned 0'Kennedy that he had swom 
an oath to kill a man named M^Kenzie, who had been 
teaching some of his tribe English, he had heard. He 
had sent M'Kenzie waming, and was at fair feud wiťh 
him ; and he, Cochise, had been informed that M^Kenzie 
was at the scalp-dance the day before. 

Thus the mistake. 

'^Whatkind of man brought you wordT demanded 
the Delaware Indián. 

'^ He belongs to the Bank in St. Louis," was the answer. 

'' Ohiem r said Ned 0'Kennedy. "Ah, then Mr. 
Jack Hazlitt, only for your mother and Miss Nannie, I 
would make short work of you !— I would !" 

" How hot it grows !" cried Ned 0'Kennedy, tuming 
to the Delaware, who for some moments had been scan- 
ning the whole south with his keen observation. 

^e two Indians looked into each otheťs facea and 
gave a bound. 

"What is the matter? what is the matter?'' cried 
CKennedy. 

They looked at each other again, and the Delaware 
spoke rapidly. 

Suddedly the Delaware tumed to 0'Eennedy. " Také 
'im hos ! quick ! quick ! 'Im hos know way ! Fast ! 
fast ! fast 1 John, big John 'Ennessy 1 Fire ate him ! 
fire ate him like wan, wan dibil 1 Fast ť' cried the 
Indián, and he hurried Ned 0'Eennedy towards his own 
he Deíaware^s horše, and Ned had no sooner taken his 
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seat on the doth wliich answered for a saddle than the 
animal flew away like lightning ; but Ned 0'Kennedy 
wonld také his oath he neard thé Delaware whispering 
Indián into the beasťs ear, and, more be token, the 
Indián was very like ^^ Skiall lath" which means in 
Tipperary, " Off with you now !" 

^' That Delaware w the old boy," thonght Ned, " but he 
ía a good fellow at any rate/' 

£y this time Ned 0'Kenned^ had some reason for con- 
jecture, if not for alarm. Loomig towards the south, in 
the gray dawn of the moming, he beheld almost the 
whole horizon in a kind of swelling, undulatory move- 
ment, that seemed to grow and grow, though gradually 
creeping up the sky. He remarked, too, that the heat 
was f ast increasing, and that the horše which he rode 
occasionally trembled and tumed north. What could it 
hei Possible a prairie fire, or wood and prairié in 
succession ; and certainly all was coming down towards 
the pleasant location where honest John Hennessy had 
mad!e his American home. | 

As the day dawned the distant dark cloud became 
more manifest and defíned, and its life-like movement 
became quite evident, while a glow here and there like 
stars shining out f rom gloom, sent the waming of fate to 
th<e settler. 

The prairie fire was coming. 

The prairie fire was commg ; but how m^y woods had 
fed its yawning jaws and broadened its devouring 
embrace upon its road ! How fast it joumeyed ! When 
would it arrive, bringing devastation and doom 1 

On, on, thundering for the bare life, Ned 0'Kennedy 
rode. He thought of the honest man's family soon to be 
assailed — ^soon assailed, and left, perhaps, penniless, if 
they escaped with life. 

** Oh, for rain 1 oh, for rain f cried Ned 0'Kennedy. 

After many hours and dreadful riding he found the 
bome of John Hennessy, and he found everything in 
confusion and every one in despair. Only one was cool 
and collected, and she was saying her beads— the mother 
of Minnie Hennessy. 

" Oh, Ned ! Ned \** cried John Hennessy when he saw 
his f riend, *' Oh, Ned ! the pooř man's hope gone I— the 
work of years gone in a minuté !" 
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" John. agrah ť* the wif e said, ** trust in Gtod and in 
our daugnter Minnie's prayers ! Trust in Qod T 

" Ovoch ! ^" He was going to lose temper, and to 

answer sharply, when Ned 0'Kennedy laid a lumd upon 
his arm. 

"John Hennessy, isn't she rightl Come ; we can 
save the fumiture, or something ! The long cart will 
carry away all the family ! We háve three horses ! AU 
is not lost r* And forthwith Ned 0'Kennedy began to 
remove into thé yard all the light valuables, and John 
Hennessy perforce began to help him. 

They had more than they could well carry — and the 
whole horizon was now on fire ! 

First a line of fire— then an inch oř two in height— 
then fire-tongues licking here and there along the sky, 
and a rumblmg sound as if the bowels of the earth wew 
scorching ! — ^then a leap upwards, as if the giant of fláme 
were awaking ! 

" Awful !" cried John Hennessy. 

" Courage !" cried Ned 0'Kennedy. 

The woman of the house was now outside, armed with 
a bottle of holý water. 

John Hennessy was again going to lose his temper. 

" John," said Ned 0'Kennedy, quietly^ " John 1 don"t 
lose your memory. The Power that cured the blind 
with the clay and spittle, and the sick in the pool of 
Bethsaida, has given virtue to the holý water I Don't 

f orget !" 

But now there is a wall of fire— high, high up ! It 
looks fifty feet, but it is double or treble that Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately they. háve a field-glass, and are 
beginning to see not only the form of the fire, but its 
appetite, and nearly its velocity. It puts out its arma 
like a living thing I It grasps the ends of the earth ! 
Its miýesty is terrific ! There, from earth to heaven, it 
looks over all— dominates all !---devours all ! Nay, from 
its eztremes. it skirmishes around at the east and the 
west, as f eehng its way, and then hugging everything 
Hying— animal — man — tree — herb — ^hous& and home — 
it roars over all of them in ashes I £ef ore the prairie 
fire a paradise— behind it a desert and desolation 1 

" Nothing cah savé us ! nothmg " 

" But Qc^ y* cried Mrs. Hennessy. 
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" Oh, for two hundred Tipperanr-men," cried Ned 
[CKennedy, " to clear the fire-devil s road ! Oh, mur- 
therr 

'' Four hours more, and nothÍDg can savé our house 
and home !" cried John. 

" Onlv God I" answered Mrs. Hennessy. 

"Grod help you, poor Mary!" was John's answer. 
^^You are carrying the cross, indeed I" 

" Goďa wiU be doně !" cried Mar^. 

" It comes ! — Lord, how fast 1" cried Ned 0'Kennedy, 
who now began to think 'twas travelling too fast for 
burthened horseš that had a long jonmey to make before 
they could get out of the fire-demon's way. He gloated, 
with his open, flaming mouth, where anything remained 
to be devoured. 

"Hush !" cried Mrs. Hennessy. 

" What r demanded Ned. 

" Hush r she said. " I hear "* 

" What do you hear 1" cried Ned. 

" I hear the Delaware's cry !" answered Mrs. Hennessy. 

" Ah, no ; I left the Delaware far away !" said Ned 
0'Kennedy. 

" By ť' cried Hennessy, " here is Jerome ! — that 

is his cry 1" 

Before he had closed the sentence, and asked pardon 
for the involuntary oath, the Indián war-cry was heard 
in upon iJbem : and, sure enough. there was Jerome, and 
not only one nundred of bis trioe, but Cochise and aU 
his warriors, armed for the fray with the fire-king ! 

John went over and kissed Mrs. Hennessy's rosary, 
" God forgive me, Mary !" was his prayer. 

Off the Indians dashed, three hundred strong, to meet 
the invader. Soon they were lost to the household, and 
many a mile away, cutting off the invadeťs supply. 

An hour passed, and no change was apparent. 

Two hours passed, and the fire continued to travel on ! 

Three hours, and here and there the crown of flames 
seemed to fall a f ew inches, and then to put on another 
spurt for ruin 1 

In four hours the line of fláme looked beuding and 
breaking— though the heat was terriflc. and the progress 
of tibě fíre, even still, very awful, and tnough its gigantic 
height became so much less. 
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The fifth honr came, aud the Indi&n anny of deliveren, 
vora with fatigae, and weak from want of food, wera 
gÍTing lip in despáii— thongh danger conld not bé aaid 
to bavě passed away. Eiunan natm« conld do no more! 

A clap of thander is heard ! Tis immediately foUowed 

Sa dawnpoar 9Í rain — euch a downponr that it looked 
e B delage ; and Cochise, pointing to Fatber de Smet 
kneeling uoder a rock, for the fii«t tíme in his life ntade 
the eign of the cross ! 

John Henness^a fmnily vas saved — aad John zaade 
an act of reparation to OoD AuaGHTY. 



CHAPTERSXX. 

SBOWlSa HOV HA. ITOOD AITD TWO COMPAKIOTTS AKSIVBD 

m 8T. Loma, ahd how thej maqx acquaihtamcí 

WlTH A. DELAVASB mDUN, ITC 



3WA£DS tíiQ end of Angnat the weather in 

Miseonii, at least near the month of the 

mnddy river, is acything l>nt tempeiate; 

The snn blazes avay, and the waters look 

blistering in his implačable staře. Notnitfa- 

standing the magnificent bay, and the lordly 

expanse of the Mississippi at St. Loais, even 

a stranger is so mach taken up vith his own meltiiu; 

personality, that scenery ia a mockerr, and even kisf 

nesa is hardly repíúd by gratitada Wbat is the use of 

scenery, and to what purpose are people kincL if a maa's 

blood Rocs on boiling, and grows hotter, nntií the ques- 

tíon, " non long can one staud this V aeems stereotyped 

in one's mind. SL Lonis has ite domes and minareta, 

and tall factory chinmeys, and its fair stores embracing 

inth Bpread-ont arms the " Fatber of Ri«ers •" and its 

steamboata rise from the vatera like piJaces, aud its 

Mps snog themselves all aronnd lilm childífiD at ft 
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parenťs knee : but July and August are not the times to 
irritate travelíers by beauties wnich mock them. Beau- 
ties of the kind should be seen later in the year to be 
thoroughly appreciated : such is our opinion, and we 
make the reader our debtor by pausing to give him or 
her the inf ormation. 

Well, as we háve been saying, it was towards the end 
of August, and towards the evening ofa broiling day, 
that three gentlemen appeared on the western extremity 
of that ^rskceful whart or quay that, crescent-like, cuts 
the Mississippťs waters around St. Louis. There was at 
the time of which we writé an office there, which gave 
information on sundry things regarding locomotion and 
commerce; and into this office the three gentlemen 
afore-mentioned entered, one by one. The business de- 
partment had been closed, but the department for the 
accommodation of visitors was quite at the service of the 
public, and the gentlemen, all of them, theref ore entered 
the waiting-room, and sat down. They were alone, un- 
less an Indián man, who sat on the noor in a corner, 
and unceremoniously smoked his pipe, and apparently 
had bid adieu to the outer world for a time. 

The gentlemen talked freely, though in a low voice, 
and seemed deeply interested in the matter which en- 
gaged them. Tney remained a good long time — nearly 
an hour ; and the Indián, all the time, smoked on indus- 
triously. 

At length the red-man rose, and snugged his blanket 
round his waist and shoulders, preparing to go away. 

" You are a MohicanT one of the gentlemen remarked. 

" No," answered the Indián. "All samé, man brodder," 
he continued, in that quiet, unimpassioned tone which 
is so characteristic of the race. 

" A Micmac T demanded another. 

'* No ; no Micmacs down south,'' answered the Indián 

'* Then T the fírst gentleman inquired. 

" Then ť replied the Indián. 

** Ah, well," resumed the red-man, " the Delawares are 
to be íound in many a prairie, you know, and fix their 
^^ams in many a spot. White-men are fond of thé 
Dáawares." 

" Yau come from the Eocky Mountains," remarked 
one oí the- party. He was tíie eldest,and most powerful, 
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physically, and he spoke with the confidence of a man 
who knew his ground. 

'* Sometime, sometime/' answered the Indián ; and he 
be^an to fíU his pipe for the road. 

The last white speaker looked hard at his companions^ 
and the Indián surveyed the three with his large, lustrous, 
quiet gáze. 

" We want to ask yon a few qnestions," the large gen- 
tleman observed. We are traveUing. and we need 
direction and information. You are a Cnristian t" 

" Oh, yes/' 

" Yon go to meeting r 

The Indián shook his head. 

" To church r 

" No.** 

" Yon bless yourself T the yonngest demanded, signifí- 
cantly. 

The Indián bowed, bnt did not speak. His blanket, 
however, fell from his right shoulder — ^perhaps by acd- 
dent — and the cross of a large rosary appeared hanging 
down over his broad, brown bosom. 

How singulár ! The interrogator dropped a tear ! The 
minds of childhood and manhood shooK hands to weep ! 
The reader knows very well that the interlocutor was 
Jack Hazlitt. 

We need not add that he is accompanied by Captain 
Brackenbridge and Captain Johnson. 

" Háve you got a mmister in your tribe T 

" Ah, yes— him Fadeb.'' 

" Who is he ]" demanded Captain Brackenbridge. 

" Him Black Coat" 

** Well, but— <Ae Black Coat— who is he T persisted 
the captain. 

"Well, whiteman call 'im *day Smay'— Indián call 
him * Fader.' '' 

"You call him Fatherf 

"Yes." 

The captain smiled, and his companions— one of them, 
at any rate— had the look of a man who pitied the Indián. 

The Indián saw it at a glance, and his face darkenedL 
The look was not passion ; it was a look of concentrated 
force — power — a thunder-cloud — ^and even the defíant 
seaman did not f eel omnipotent in its shadow. 
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The Indián resamed qiiietly, and in a voice of wonder- 
f ul pathos — 

'^ Im fader love Indians, you see^ an' love Indiána 
children. An' 'im fader &it down in the wigwam, an' 
read for Indián, an' sing. An' whin Indián be angry 
'caiue huntin^-ground be gone, an' Indián oome home. 
an' no dínner m wigwam, faaer shares all wid Indián, an 
shows Indián 'im road to de Great Spiriťs country, an' 
shows how Hs" (the poor savage took out the cracifix) — 
^*how Hs forgives Indián, an' alL" 

The thing became solemn. 

'^ Ah ! many white men'8 scalps would hang in Indian's 
wigwam on'y fader make 'im forgíve." 

'* He shares with the Indián, you say V 

"'Iss." 

*' Ah ! then. he has f ood always f ' 

" No ; not lood alwavs. Indián give 'im com, an' bnck, 
»n' buffalo, an' far, and fader doesn^t 'ave ate much. Ah ! 
poor fader no ate. He keep for Indián." 

"And he is nevěr hungry)" Brackenbridge again in- 
qnired. 

' " Indián would see líttle papoose huncry sooner den 'im 
fader want bread. But a — ^but a — ^Indians child some- 
time want bread, an' Indian's fader too. White man left 
Indián little." 

'' But," Johnson went on, ^does Father de Smet be 
hun«yr 

" Oh ! Indián — me," he said, pointing to his breast, ** see 
iaderhungry. an' kilí wan dog for 'im dinner." 

" He traveís with you, then í" 

" Always, night an' day— in de snow, an' in de sunshine 
— ^in f orest, an' in prairie ; Indian's fader stays wid Indián." 

"By-the-bye 1" exclaimed Johnson ; **and he gets no 
pavť 

** No ; fader g^ve every ting— dav, night, summer, win- 
ter. Love he give, an' work ; an' Indiaďs love is aH 'im 
fader ever get — ever. Ah 1 he likes Indian's love, does 
fader 1" 

''Assuredly, ves," said Brackenbridge; ''a singulár 
ia8te« upon my honour— a singulár taste." 

" De Great Spibit will také fader ; an' Indián an' 
fader will live in de lonff summer of Qod 1" said the 
Indián ; '' live ever--ever r 
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We kDOw a oompímiíCHi oí Fathee bk Smkt, wlioknew 

thi8 Indián well, and f avoured us with his history. Thia, 
Imt way of spanng the readeťa patienoe^ if the aothor 
Boall ever wnte a nreíace for ** Jaok Hazutt." In the 
diadow of the Cdoeseam. one-and-twenty years ago, a 
kindly , genia!, lovily, and laboriona nÚBaiooaiy awakened 
in our fiool an admuatíon for the noble red-man — ^ad- 
xniration and pitjr whieh oan aever depart 

By-the-bye, ^athoat Mlingintothe olatant blnndeiing 
of an anti-Christian wziter,* who argues Chiistianity a 
failnre, becanse every Christian man does not practise 
every Ouistían virtue, we may well remark tíiat CShris- 
tian men háve, in many cases, rery odd standarde of jnd^- 
ment, or yery odd manners of being Christian. Is it 
with them, as with Captain Johnson, a '* matter of tast^ 
to toil, or not to toil — ^wear oot one's lif e in weary want, 
or grub, and hoaid, and lay up, as the world tries to do, 
"much goods for many daysť' Alaal it were sad to 
ignore the only charler of immortality that has ever been 
wrítten, and which has made the right to glory depend 
upon the life of love. Ths de Smeti " BiU of Ití^ta," 
and yours, reader, and mine, are all identioaL The 
writing has nndergone no change, and the sttl is the 
samé. 

Are the de Smets to walk upon thoms, with bleeding 
leet and panting bosom, for ever ! — and ws to breathe 
the odour of the roses, whose f ragrance we tread oat in 
lif e'8 road, and duríng the eojoyment of to-day to think 
onlyof the greater that comesto beg onr acceptanoe 
to-morrow. 

Nay, reader, think no snch tiiing. 

We do not mean to say that you should pot on a cowl 
and cassocL or a Sister of Mercjr^s veil, or an nnbecom- 
ing cap and dowdy shawl, to show your contempt for 
the world. No ; but permit us to say that a lot of us 
do seem to think that the wkole pursvit of ratíonal life 
is " all the pleasure yon eaa get, and as Hule of izksonie 
work and sacrifice as you can give." We do not want 
you to beoom^ db SM8ta» or XA^nXBm, or LicnTOBiB, or 
VINCENT DE Í?Ai7Uiv but we mean to say tíieir woric is 

* .Of eonrMi I fi^prtn Hků naftor tiv took, bul I Miuiot Mp ■»!&• 
tíukt a more nďacUeronB )>ook for the lUlff mvma. «r« jwin^- 
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yofwr work^ acoording to yimr way, You cannot pay for 
it f Perhaps uot ; although you may háve paid íos many 
things of less valua But you cau pray for tiieir work— 
you can praise their work. Tou can make the oommu'> 
nion of fiaints a glorioas harmony, by making hearts and 
tou^ues yibrate on earth, and holý narps in neaven pour 
f orth their melody, while the message of charity presents 
on high the petition for " the oonverslon of sinners." 

What we mean is this — that we oujght, in Bome f ashion, 
háve a share in all the work doně in Calyary's shadow. 
•* Where there'8 a will there's a way I" Try it, reader 1 
Mi crede^ you wUl not fínd it unpleasant ! 

So ends this short discourse. 

Mr. Wooďs passin^ phase of feeling otór ripened hi6 
intelligence and freahened his memory. He now stmck 
Qut boldly for the reál ol^ect of the conversation with the 
Indián. 

" You pass by Jefferson City T 

" Yes/ 

" You know the neighboarhood V* 

" Oh, yes, Indián know every field." 

'* Ever meet a person bamed H^mesay f* 

"BigmanV 

" Yes ; a very tall, powerful man— -as tall and powerful' 
as yourself." 

The Indián smiled, and looked f rom the cdling to thd 
ground a little proudly. 

''Ah! yes, Indián fight &ře* for him. Heverygoodto 
Indián." 

" Are you retumingí" 

"No." 

" You come wLth us í* 

" No." 

Brackenbridge laid a ten-doUar notě on the tabla 

*' We will pay you i" he sald to the Indián emphatically. 

The Indián pushed tíie notě away. 

" Come, good fellow," said Mr. Wood ; " come, we will 
give you twenty dolla|rs-^you must conjie.*' 

" No ;" answered the Indiu!!; 

" Wliy, confound you !" burat out Mr. Wood, in his old 
f amiliar style, " Confound you !" 

* ** Flghting fite** to the tetm empToyed to expreas the efforta madeto 
pot out prairle flree and flres in the woods. 
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Tbe Indián tnrned and looked him foli in the face-4 
long and terrible look ; vet it conld not be called rage or 
f ear. It was, as we said above regarding another gurnce 
— ^it was power. 

Curiously, in a fold of his blanket — ^no one conld haTe 
observed it — ^the Indián carried a fiye-cfaambered revolyer. 
The red-man took the weapon ont. He merelv looked at 
the capping, and ]>laced the pistol in his poneh again. 

" Ck>od bye, white man/' ne said ; "good bjre r and he 
went his way as quietlv and composedly as if his only pre- 
occnpation had been tne colour of the sky or the hei^t 
of the water in the harbour. 

Within a quarter of an honr the Indián was at the lodg- 
ings of Ned 0'Kennedy, under-clerk and ^ard of the 
'^besebyb" in the '^Eagle Bank" of St. Louis. 

^ Why, you hayb made a mess of it, Wood, by yonr 
powder-and-ball temper. We might háve maae some- 
thing of the Delaware." 

"'Tis nothing/' remarked Brackenbrídge. **Wood 
knows that Hennessy lives within hail of Jefferson City. 
He wants no more." 

** True," Johnson replied ; "but howj do you acoonnt 
for the Delaware's stubbomness; it was singulár — wasn^t 

'itr 

" Do not mind," was the reply. " With Indians silence 
in many cases is an instinct, and it is in many a point of 
honour." 

Now there was heard a ringing of a bell, and a shot f rom 
a field-piece of some descríption. 

All three started ! 

The two captains turned towards Mr. Wood. 

** Well, sir, Brackenbridge said, 'Hhere is the signál ! 
Tou try your fortuně with the yachtman and Hennessy. 
We go to prepare your fortuně at Eúk Of all the pro- 
jects which, m a half score years, hare made me master 
of ahalf-a-million, not one has been so simple, direct, and 
business-like as this of La FlcUa ; it will oring one mil- 
lion two hundred thotuand/ It is the safest — clearest 
investment we háve ever made." 

Mr. Wooďs eyes flashed. It was the flash of steel — ^not 
fire— the flash of the eye which gloats on gold ! 

Mr. Wood was sensible of manyfeelings, some of them 
^ot comfortable onesj but this last grand "yentubb^ 
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had all the attraction of great peril— of great need of 
exertioD, and great results. It was to be the very last — the 
very, very last, too, as well as the greatest In the pro- 
secution of it was to be found all the dazzline romance 
-which would be required to fire even a slug^sn nature ; 
and in the success ofit the reward of the noblest achieve- 
ment, and the possession of all that the highest ambition 
could desire. Beyond ! — afterwards ! — there was a new 
■world — ^a world of rare ^ory — a world where pride could 
nevěr háve a master, or passion a stop or stay. A 
monarchy seemed quiet and unenjoyable beside the 
exciting and yarjring pictures which fancy painted, and 
in which fear, danger, or responsibility found no pláce 
ever, evermore ! 

As Brackenbridffe had said, the possession of Ned 
CKenned/s confidence was a matter of importance — of 
lif e and death importance — to more than to Mr. Wood ; 
and John Hennessy^s knowledge was equal to OKen- 
ned/s, if Hennessy^s did not exceed it AU the magnifí- 
cent visions conjured up by the name of the enchanted 
river Rio de la Plata darkened and disappeared in the 
presence of the power which the two Iríshmen possessed. 

Meanwhile Jack Hazlitt is making his way through 
St. Louis. 

" Surely — surely heshall be mine — ^he shodl /" muttered 
Jack Hazlitt, as with well-informed and fírm step he 
directed his course towards the house in which his old 
servant lived. Hazlitťs look was the look of toill and 
resolution— yidll and resolution chiselled in marble or 
cast in bronze. 

Ned 0'Kennedy was reading when the visitor knocked 
at his dooř ; and as he said "enter," he rose, still holding 
his book in his hand. * 

Jack Hazlitt nresented himself^ and was received with 
** Welcome, sir, ' and a ready chaur. 

It was clear to Hazlitt that the old timeof demonstra- 
tion had passed, and that he had now to deal with a new 
man. Yet CKenned/s brow was bowed lower than 
Jack Haditťs, and had in it the measure of a dne respect, 
though not a profonnd one. Even this did not escape 
the new-comer, and did not help to re-assure him. 

Hazlitt commenced to speak of the day of their separa- 
tion, aňd the great pain it iiad given to himself and every 
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one at " The HaU." He had nevěr sinoe íelt the aame, 
he said^ and he once thonght that his íoster-brother 
loved him better than to háve remained so long with« 
ont making the thing up. They might be ''rídi and 
happy yet. 

Ked (^Eennedy gave an ominous shake of the head. 

Oh, Mr. Hazlitt said, every one knew the great change 
which had taken pláce in hia old friend and f oster-brotiher 
(a name constantly repeated by Mr. HazUtt) ; bnt high 
as his hopes were, he, Mr. Hazlitt, coold present him with 
hopes a thousand times greater, and he oould reali2e 
them. too— these very hopes. Ned 0'Kennedy need not 
loDg oe a clerk in a bank. He might be a man of estate 
and power, and '* might rival the greatest of the (yKen- 
nedys that had gone before him." 

Here a servant knocked at the dooř, and presented a 
card. Mr. Ned 0'Elennedy disappeared, having fijst 
ciaved pardon. 

He remained only one or two minntes awav. 

One or two minntes oftentimes decide life interests, 
and one or two minntes now had their own importance, 
as we shall see in the nezt chapter. 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

SHOWINO HOW MB. NED 0'KENNEDY LOST HIS REVOLVER, 
BUT NOT HIS PRESENCE 07 MIND ; ALSO THE NEWS 
MR. WOOD HEARD ON HIS WAT BACK TO NEW YORK. 



^^ ^^^n ^^^" sa<Uy remarked Mr. Haelitt, ''do 

you surrender old times,* Ned, and old 
friends — ^I might say, your own flesh 
and blood — ^for strangers V* 

'* No, Mr. Hazlitt ; I am nearer to 
the old times and old friends than 
yon." 

•* What do yon mean T 

^ Mr. HazUtt, old times are old f eelings and old joys, 
aná all that make them ; old friends are the friends 
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whom you loved for their ways, their prínciples, and their 
virtues. I am nearer to them than yoiL" 

." How know you that, Ned O^Eennedy i How know 
you that 9 Clomes do not chuige the man, and talk is 
nothing, and so are manners. Quite Certain, if you give 
up an oíd f riend he may become even as bad as you tmnk 
hun : but you háve been wronging him, badly wronging 
him Ned.'^ 

" I wish I oould believe that you were or could become 
your motheťs son, Mr. Hazlitt ; but I cannot" 

"Youcannotr 

" No.'' 

" And pray, sir, why V* 

'' Ah, well, Mr. Hazlitt, let us all be f ree in a free land. 
Tour views and mine differ. Our pursuits differ. Let 
your old servant také his own old way." 

** What is that T 

" The old way ) What is the use oí saying 1 There is 
no use — ^none." 

" There is ! there is ! It is not yachting. It is not. 
See here, 0'Kennedy, two thousanddollars a-year shall 
be vours — two thousand \" 

0'Kennedy shook his head. 

'* What say you, Ked ; answer me. Come, what say 
you r 

*' I eníoy something more than I oould emoy money." 

"Whatr 

" Honour, honesty, God," answered Ned 0'Kennedy, 
reverently. " Mr. Hazlitt, leave me in peace, I prav," 

" Come, Ned, we must be friends. Cfome, thiee thou- 
sand, four thousand — sis." 

" Not for a million, sir." 

" You fool ! you coward I Do you think I am to be 
balked f 

Ned smiled. Ned smiled, and Hazlitt became in- 
furiated. 

*' Well, my fíne moralist," Hazlitt said, with that ppn- 
temptuous grin and serpent hiss so familiar to hinu 
** Well, my grand Christian, people say you can handle 
gold not your own. though you are too wise to risk your 
neck, my man. I navě heard it said that the clerk of the 
'besebye' knows how to abstract a bag, qsr tĚUk or 
three." 
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** You I^ean,'' asked Ned in his tnm, thoiigh evidently 
not in such anger as might be expected, " you mean to 
chai^e me with robbery r 

*' 1 mean that bef ore a week you wiU be in chains — and 
the oase is conclusivé and mortal. Come, Ned i come ! 
/ can savé youJ* 

" Fly, and idlow the world to say I fled from justice ! 
Me, sir— fly ! Oh, no— death first." 

Then came that change over Hazlitťs face that repre- 
sented a soul of a^onisin^ malice and death-like resoln- 
tion. He bit his lips until the blood started from them, 
and he bent his head, and hissed — reallv hissed. 

" Then," he said in a hoarse homble whisper, " yott 

SHÁLL DIE 1" 

" And you shallbe hanged," added 0'Kennedy. 

"No," hissed, in poison-like whisper, the reckless 
assailant. *' No," he said ; " look here ! It is your own 
revolver. I háve got possession of it. Your own baUs, 
and your own caps." 

He lowered his voice, and spoke into his oldser- 
vanťs ear the awful sentence of a cool murdereťs 
vengeance. 

"I wiLL KiLL YOU ! Kill you ! and pláce your own 
weapon in your quivering hand, until your dead fíngers 
stiffen ! I ou shall be a suidae who committed selř- 
murder to escape the gallows ! Come, what says the 
Christian 0'Kennedy to that 1 What ]" 

Hazlitťs eyes flashed with the fires of a damned soul's 
heU. 

" What say you f 

"Well, I say," replied Ned 0'Kennedy, "I say 
this '' 

Like lightning he descended upon Hazlitt. He caught 
his^right hand as if a powerful vice had grasped it. 
A moment, and Hazlitt uttered an involuntary cry of 
pain. 

Dislocated at the wrist, his hand hung useless by his 
side. 

Hazlitťs cry seemed to háve brought some notice upon 
them, for the dooř was now opened and the majesty 
of the United States presented itseli in the form of a 
policeman. 

*' Ho !" the new-comer said. 
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*' Ah, nothing. Just tlús gentleinan's wrist has been 
put out of joinť' 

" Let me out of this d d deil," cried Hazlitt 

" Stay r answered the officer. " Mr. 0*Keimedy r 

heasked. 

" No charge, sir," Ned answered. " No charge. I 
would thank you to accompany Mr. Wood to a Burgeoďs ; 
thaťs all/' 

And he handed the worthvpreserver and yindicator of 
peace and morality a ten-doUar notě. 

£ut Hazlitt pitched them all to , and made Iiis 

way f rom the house ** a wiser, if not a better man." 

Mr. Wood was stUl a young man, and vitality works 
double speed up to one score and a-half , and sometimes 
after. 

He of course saw a surgeon, and his limb was set, and 
he modishly placed his wnst in a very handsome mauve 
silk scarf , and went aronnd for one or two days like a 
man who had met an accident, or been wounded in a 
duel, or was hit by ehanoe while out in search of game. 
In a word, Mr. Jack Hazlitt, or Mr. Wood, was aH the 
better of the freedom tákeu hv his f oster-brother, and 
f rom time to time he acknowledged the samé to himself, 

But a concentrated quenchless hatred was buming in 
Hazlitťs souL The grand " venturď' of La Plata saved 
Ned O^Eenned/s life — ^though not his liberty. 

He spent just four days and five hours in St Louis, 
but saw his yachtman no more. He saw every one else. 
however — at all events, those he wanted to see ; and if 
Ned 0'Kennedy escape gaol and gallows, Mr. Jack Hazlitt 
wUl not háve to blame his industry or the non-elasticity 
of his conscience. 

How many things he found in St. Louis to engace him 
we cannot even suess, but one thing our f riend the &dian 
enabled him to know. and that was his aunt in the con- 
yent The Indián f ell in with Hazlitt one day, and pro- 
posed a visit to the hospitaL Hazlitt assented : but the 
Indian's charity was useless. 

The Superioress of the nuns, or the (Assistant, we do 
not care to say whick was Grace 0'Brien's sister. Bhe 
saw her own flesh and blood— talked with him over ^ the 
fall he had had f employed embrocations of various 
kinds, and supematurai love to make the patient goodi 
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happy, and well, but tbe good nan nevěr gnessed that she 
Bpoke to her own sisteťs child — nevěr. And was it not 
a mercy 1 

And, oh, howmncli Was apoken*<-flpoken by the lips of 
love, purity, and truth ! How many lessons upon tiie 
events of humah liře, called aocidents, but which a ^ood 
God sends as anobls, and whkh leaíd vts, and teaca iis, 
and savé us, and bestow upon us bliss ! ^ Ah," she said 
one day, '' my dear sir, this stay in St. Louis may be in- 
tended to make you know yourselí, Qoďs way, and CkMťs 
wiil the better. Allow an old nan — ^well, yes, and an Irish 
nun— to say it, these teachings which come so singularly, 
unbidden, flitting away. andmarkingthepartingof roads 
for eternity ! — ah, sir, mere is something awf ul in them, 
both in signifícancy and results." 

Hazlitt knew her weU. She was the image of his 
mother, and the originál of the picture he had seen at 
New York on the occasion of his fírst visit to the con- 
vent there ; but her love and lessons were lost upon him. 

Long, long ago the hábit of his mind to sneer at sen- 
timent and mock faith had prepared him for the phase of 
character which from time to time we meet in the bad 
world of passion, where the highest philósophv is ihů 
greatest selfishness, and dignity of character a denial of 
humanity. 

Jack Hazlitt ! has he committed the ^ three crímes of 
DamascuB T Anď if so, what next f What next ? 

He certainly has escaped all priest-craft and Ultra- 
montanism, and has had a *'fine Uberal education.'' 

Mr. Jack Hazlitt directed his steps towards Wash- 
ington, for some reason suffident for nimself, and as ťhis 
was four, or fíve, or six days after his interview with 
CKennedy, his wrist had been comparatively restored to 
articulation. He thought of his aunt the evening before, 
and he askedhimself wouldhe go seehis mothei^s sistert 
But Jack Hazlitt smiled ! What was she to him ? Sh6 
was a fossil, an old trumpery, an Ultramontane, dressed- 
out doU ! He smiled at the idea of Mother Mary Vin- 
cent beinff the flesh and blood of such a man as he I 

80 he departed for Washington. 

A w<mderful surprise awaited him one day in thatcity< 
He was quietly sauntering down by theCapitolwhena 
horae madly dashed by in the diraetion i& whiehlM was 
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going. The faríous asimal bore a lady, a yomig ladv, 
on its back, who appeared pale with fňght, and likely 
soon to be flang headlong upon ťhe flagway. 

All Hazlitťs old ardonr rose, and all the old ranity 
which passed among the innooent for chivalrv, but he 
couid do nothing. His ann was etiU in the sluig, and, 
besides, no human activity conld overtake the fleet qnad- 
ruped. 

There were cries in plenty, thongh the street was com- 
paratively empty and tranqnil ; but no one seemed to 
comprehend how a rescue was practicable. 

The rescue came, however, in Qoďs time, as all things 
that can be called blessings come. 

Two or three hundred yards in front of Hazlitt stradě 
along a tall man, a very talL powerfui man— as tall as 
Lowry M'Cabe — ^and a well-oressedyoung woman by his 
side. This tall powerfui man tumed his head round to 
see the gallopmg thorou^hbred. The supreme moment 
had come. The young lady swayed, swayed in deadly 
peril, from side to side. Her death-knell seemed to háve 
rung when the tall man slipped off the sideway, awaited 
the approach of the fleet, fíery creature that tore along, 
and — stopped the anim&l ? not at all ; such atíiing would 
háve been very unlike the man, and useless or injuriouB 
to the lady. No, no ; but he put out his right hand, 
gently caught the lady by the bndle ann, and, raising her 
off the saddle as one would raise his hat, and placing her 
on the ů»gB by his yoimg companion at his side, he told 

her "the wicked villain might co to the d ^1 now, and 

he hoped she would not be frightened, poor child" 

The young horsewoman became immediately the 
centre of all kinds of sympathetic demonstrations. In 
the great republic, as we háve more thiui once remarked 
bef ore, woman is a crowned queen : she commands without 
i^eaking, and service is not only at her bidding, but her 
wÍBhes are anticipated. The young lady soon f ound her- 
šelf in a fine drawins-room, with old and new fríends 
around her, and had the satisfaction to hear that her run- 
awa¥ horše was brought back. 

The great tall man proved to be aa Irisfaman on his wav 
to St. Louis, in chargnB of a voung girl, his lady^s wardL 
He pooh-poohed all me. thanks and adiniration, and no 
one would tbink of o^ring such a man money as a s^ 
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warcL He waited just long enough to see aJl things tran- 
quil, and then went his way. 

Mr. Wood nevěr lost sight of the tall man, and overtook 
him at the dooř of a hoteL 

" You are a noble fellow," Mr. Wood remarked. 

" Oh, yeh, 'twas no great thing of an effort ; she was as 
light as a feather, little la(hr/' 

" You are an Irishman, I perceive." 

" Faith, see here ! as I know your ways in this country, 
I am so ; an' I'll savé you all kinds of troable at once by 
sayin'out o' hand, my nameis Lowry M*Cabe. Tin a 
coachman and a groom by thrade, and my master is Jndge 
0'Connor Moran/* 

" And this young lady V* 

" Oh, she is Miss Hammond, and Mrs. O'0onnor Moran 
loves her very much, an' is sending her to schooL'' 

" Where r 

" To St. Louis." 

'* A fine girl, indeed." 

" Ah, her mother andfather are both dead ; her mother 
was an *angelic person/ the very word I heard the 
Judge himself pronounce." 

Lowry was quite determined not to abate his masteťs 
titles. 

" And where is the Judge, your master) In America V 

" Well, his lordship is on his way to the English pro- 
vinces, an' he came all this round to see Mrs. Browne an' 
Mr. Browne an' a gentleman named Mr. M*Cann,tíie finest 
people in the universal world." 

" And who is the Judge's lady V* 

" His lady 1" 

" Yes." 

" Oh, she is Lady Euphrasia Haydock. So thaťs all, 
sir. I must be doing something now. Good-bye, 8ir. 
Mrs. Browne's mother, the widow, is coming to New 
York, and I must be backin no time to look afmer eveiy 
one." 

Mr. Wood was not thunderstruck. Nothing wonld 
surprise him now. If the arrival of his mother mul been 
the only announcement made to him he might háve had 
the fítful feeling which springs up at the touch of a 
memory, and vanishes away; but the association of 
9'Connor Moran'8 name, titles, andposition, wiďitha 
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other pieces of news, stung his self-love. One of Hazlitťs 
misf ortunes always was to aim at being everthing every- 
where ; and now this moralist, Moran, who had so often 
advised him and tried to correct him, and whom he began 
to hatě even for his very virtue, here he was, jadge of the 
land and apparently marríed to a noble. 

Hazlitt stamped, stamped fíercely, and his eyes flashed 
with rage. The intellect nad been subdued, the affections 
withered, naturel love had died in the desert of a con- 
scienceless heart that now accepted no creed unless one 
that wore the chains of passion. 

Veríly Mr. Jack Hazlitt has been emancipated ! 

But then, he mused, when he would háve had his 
million, that f ull million now well-nigh counted and in his 
coffers, what would a miserable colonial judgeship be 
compared to the position which he would oceupy ? And 
assuredly Grace Érackenbridge would compare with this 
English dáme. He wondered was she a Protestant ) To 
be sure she was ! Well, all he would give to know ! 
That sublime Papist took a Protestant wife and went '' to 
ChurcL" These grand Christian men are always hypo- 
crites ! Conf ound them ! 

Mr. Jack Hazlitt would háve given a thóusand dollare 
that 0*Connor Moran's wife was a Protestant : and why ? 
Alas for f allen nature ! it is the enjoyment of tne inf emal 
to desire the multiplication of iniquit^r ! 

Mr. Wood was awakened from his meditations by 
noticing a letter upon his dressing-table. 

The directiou was in handwriting now familiar and 
dear. but half his interest in the contents had evaporated 
by tne nature of his preceding thoughts. 

He broke the seal listlessly, and then found an encló- 
sure that stirred his blood. It was from Captain Bracken- 
bridge, and dated " Buenos Ayres." Many instructions 
and much inf ormation were given, but the electric passage 
was the f ollowing : 

" So all is now right. We háve shipped eight of ours. 
Whole crew is twenty-one. Johnson commands. Tou 
go as passenger. Tou sail in nineteen days. Tourmil' 
lion Í8 sure / 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

SHOWIKG HOW MB. WOOD IS AS OOOD AS HIS WORD TS 
IHPBISONING K£D 0'kENN£DY, AND HOW H£ OAINXD 
THE TWO HUNDKED THOUBAND DOLLABS, AND HOSE. 



HERE is very little passenger traffic by water 
between St Lonis and Jefferson City on ťhe 
MissourL We must, however, be nnderstood 
to speak of fourteen or fífteen years ago; 
^ aad fifteen years in the United States is like 
a century to older nations. The mnddy river 
was becomingly engaged in carrying the 
heavier merchandise whicn coold bear some delay, and 
not 80 well bear the expense of more rapid transit by 
railway. 

One day in September a few peopde of Jefferson City, 
on the river banks, were engaged in viewing a steam- 
vessel, which struggled along not much more thana 
quarter of a mUe to the eastward, bot nearly a half-mile 
away from the shore. We say stmogled along, not that 
she was in danger of sinkin^, at least just then, but 
becanse she was of that astmnatic construction, that 
coaghs, and puffs, and stnmps, and gets onward only by 
a kind of lif e-and-death ezertion. 

The hourwas evening, and the golden tints of the rích 
autumnal sun were just fading away, and the woods, and 
water, and city wore that dreamy and weird-like appear- 
ance in which the twiUght of the autnmn in Ameiics 
wnips the sceneiy. 

Tne steamer kept ponndins and coaghing in the dis- 
tance, like a wom^out trayeUer seeking help : and, as 
she neared the city before-mentioned, attractea a little 
more curiosity. It was clearly perceived, or understood, 
that she had an unusual number of people on board, 
considering the nature of the vessel ; and, oesides, it was 
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becoming latě in the year, and neither safe nor profitable 
for such passages to be undertaken. 

Thougnts of a character likely to arise from these 
circumstances were expressed among the couple of dozen 
who stood on the qnay, or landing-stage, and curiosity 
and conjecture became busy. The shadows were falling, 
and the ship was becoming only duskily visible. The 
yellow wavelets came rattUng in, and hardly reflected 
the weak rays of a crescent moon. A sudden gust of 
wind from the north made the river shiver and the 
waters hiss. The horizon darkened, the blue of the sky 
disappeared, and, with a suddenness which no one could 
anticipate, down came a thundering squall that swept 
over land and water like ten thousand furies. 

Just as the little crowd was flying to seek some refuge 
from the storm, a roar was heard, and a flash seen, at a 
half-mile's distance. It was not thunder and lightning. 
The flaďi revealed the steamer which they had been watch- 
ing : and some declared she looked half torn asunder. 

Tne excitement was uaturally growing, and discussion 
becoming louder, when the discussion, at least, was sus- 

Sended by a scene such as, even on the Missouri or 
[ississippi, is, thank God, rarely witnessed. 
From two or three gaping mouths, in rapid succession, 
after a loud detonation, were vomited forth torrents of 
livin^ fíre ; whilst the stern of the vessel seemed sur- 
rounaed, embraced, and canopied by a white fláme of 
vengeance, that was crushing the creature to ashes in its 
embrace. The fláme daintily, though rapidl^, stole along 
the vesseFs side. It then rushed bodilv, as if preparing 
for a savage leap ! It even paused ! And then erecting 
itself ten — flfteen — twenty f eet high, it looked a hundred- 
headed monster with fangs, and tongues, and lips of a 
hundred serpents of flre. 
It was terrible. 

The standers-b^ on the wharf began to cry out ! The 
bells began to rmg. Crowds came running from the 
town. The wharf was soon crowded by an immense 
mass of people, who shouted out a thousand commands 
and advices, to which no one appeared to give any atten- 
tion ; and scores ran hither and thither, crying iJoud, 
and not knowing what they did. 
Although the scene on board the burning vessel became 

T 
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80 appalling, the whole result had been prodnced in half 
the time we bavě taken to set it forth, and nomind coold 
be prepared for such a catastrophe. 

Evervthing was now seen on board aa plainly as in 
broad oay, and more plainly. In the strong lig^t of the 
blazing pine oil, the smallest cord and crevice seemed 
revealed on deek * and there a score people, apparently, 
or more, were maidng for the fígnre-heaa, f ore-maintop, 
or any pláce forward, where life might háve a chance, 
and tne last resolution, for a while at least, be suspendei 

One passenger on board seemed quite demented— a 
fine-looking, tall man. He ran up and down, wringing 
his hands most woefully, and finaUy jumped overboard! 
He was soon followed by a second, who appeared to 
catch the mania ; and they were succeeded I3y a third. 
A crowd still remained, packed forward — some working 
at lif e-preservers around théir waists — some holding oars 
or spars, getting ready for the supreme moment — some 
merely swinging their hands and arms, and shriekingíor 
assistance. 

The end was rapidly coming on — ^the illnminatioD 
growing, until the wretched victims' features looked 
transparent. 

There were three men on the deek — ^two tall men, and 
one who was nnder the middle size — ^who were distin- 
guished for a wonderful calmness. They seemed to move 
np and down, and try to re-assure the despairíng. A 
moment, and one of the three was seen to také off his hat 
and bow down before his less athletic companion, who 
immediately placed his hand upon the tall man's head. 
The second of the tall men did precisely the samé, and a 
stretched-out hand fell on his head in like manner ; and 
then f rom the qnay there arose the cry of " a príest ! a 
priest on board !" and the solemn offioe of preparing for 
judgment struck the lookers-on ; and the calm resolu- 
tion of Christian resignation was revealed to them all : 
and some there felt how good the Almijghly Qod had 
manif ested himself to the poor travellers in uiat tenible 
moment, by sending them the message of power and the 
assuranoe of reconciliation. 

It is not to be supposed that no e£fbrt was being xnade 
to savé the poor peonle in the channeL On the ccmtiarf} 
everytíiing that could be doně was being doně ; bati( 
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must be remembered that the crisÍB anived in a moment, 
and whatever the necessity and dauger, some delay was 
inevitable. 

Long, however, before any boat could be made avail- 
able, and, indeed, almost as soon as the three men wo 
háve spoken oí were first seen, a white figuře flitted 
througn the crowd and made for the river^s edge. 

The crescent moon sent down a ray ; and a cheer like 
a tempest burst f rom the i^mpathizing mnltitude as they 
beheld an Indián fiinging off his blanket, and shooting 
his canoe like an arrow ríght into the centre of the 
Missouri. 

It was that singulár being, Jerome, called tlie King 
of the Indians. In an incredibly snort time be had 
cleared the quay, and soon himself and his canoe were 
ODly an outline on the dark water. Again, however, 
they became sharply defíned as they swept into the 
fltrong light of the buming vessel ; and, finally, they were 
seen sweeping rapidly around the prow, near enough to 
afford help, but far enough away to escape the hissing 
and even bowling flames in which the ship was now en- 
veloped. 

Tne man who was recognised as " the priesť' was active 
stilL He ¥ras likely to become the first victim. He was 
here and there, as demand af ter demand was made upon 
him ; and often in the midst of his work, himself and 
the obíeet of his ministry had to run for life to some 
gpot wnere standing-room was more possible. 

Thus it happened that the Indián was not a moment 
too soon. The clergyman was engaged with one of the 
fieamen, íust behind the stewarďs room, on deek. The 
fire had Deen rapidly gaining, but here had yet presented 
tio appearance. Suddenly, however, it caught every- 
tbing around, as if they haíd been saturated with petro- 
leum. In a moment the clergyman's dothes were on fire. 
He cried aloud involuntarily. The fire spread around 
him, and even «eized his hair. The clergyman was des- 
tined for the glorious death of a confessor. apparently, 
when the man with wbom we first beheld nim, rushing 
across, seized him around the body. Another moment, 
and he stood on the crackling rail of the fated steamer, 
holding up the priest as if Ee held up a child. Then 
down, down into the de^ river he plunged, wiďi a cry 
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wHch was like a cheer, it seemed so like the voice oí 
equal to his mission. 

In a moment the second of those whom we remarked 
with the príest was beside the swimmer ^ and evidently 
the waters and the swimmers were old friends. 

" No fear, no fear, Father," cried the tall man ; " just 
hold on by my hips. I can swim the whole nver/' 

" Gome, Lowry, my boy," cried the other voice, " here 
I am. The Shannon for ever ! Hurrah I" and he clove 
the waters magnifícently. 

The words had hardly escaped his lips when the Indián 
and his canoe shot up alongside. 

" Glory be to God 1" cried Ned 0'Kennedy, " the priesí 
is safe ! Glory be to God 1" 

And so he was safe and sound ere long in King Jeromes 
canoe ; while Lowry M'Cabe iboked astounded, even in 
his excitement, when he surveyed the magnificent cbest 
and muscular development of the red-man, and saw a 

Eair of brown scapulars, large enough to make a dozen, 
anging over his shoulders.. 

The voyagers had neither coats nor shoes, and the 
clergyman was nearly as bad, because his coat was io 
tatters from the burning ; but, in their joy, they felt no 
cold, and cared for no loss—and that joy was ''saving 
the poor clergyman." 

Any amount of thanks was offered to Jerome, who an* 
swered sententiously, " AU samé, all samé ;" but hemade 
Ned 0'Kennedy understand that he owed him a liíe for 
a good while. 

Lowry M*Cabe, for his park saw clearly " the Idjíds 
were not all heathens, an' his heart warmed to the m^ 
with the scapulars." 

When spoken to about his f eelings in the water, Lowiy 
declared '* Quite comfortable-like, bekase the priest va3 
there, you know, an' one wasn't dnrown'd like a dog.'' 

Lowry had a-share of superstition, of course, and that 
was the reason he was convinced that some of nis peopl^ 
from the land of love had come that night and spoken to 
him. What, however, was more singulár, the priest had 
heard the samé sounds, and so did Mr. Ned 0'Kennedy. 
Lowry M^Cabe wastumbling the clergyman over the side 
of the canoe, and in imminent prospect of tuming ^^ 
canoe upside down, and bringing all to an end, when hd 
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heard — ^aňd all of tliem heard— in the darkness, " Shau- 
chin ! Shauchin ! anyear ! anyeer /" He saw at once that 
he had to swim astern and keep the canoe balanced, and 
he did it handsomely ; but he declared most solemnly that 
when he laid hold on the stem rather ronghly, and caused 
8ome oscillation of the little bark, the samé voice (he said 
it was like his father's long ago) — bnt the voice cried, 
" Succourh I Succourh F- which, of coiirse, the reader 
knows, was " Quietly ! quietly !" 

The whole circumstances brought them in the presence 
oí the supematural, and made the hearts of all thankfnl 
and more joyous. 

We do not realize the peesence ever benevolent, and 
ever watchful, and ever speaking. Ah ! just because we 
are always looking for " some one f rom the dead." The 
liver and the sea " háve they not voice and sound T and 
the winds upon the prairie, and the dead leaves f alling at 
the cold autumnal touch, and the ring of the chilďs laugh, 
and the motheťs counsel, and the latheťs warning, and 
the expanding earth, and the sunlight and moonlight, and 
the graves — are they not all monitors, preachers, raission- 
aries, kindly sent by Gk)d — every single one— just as he 
sends the seasons, and the dews, and the blessed GospeL 
But we remember not, and in onr hardness and insensi- 
biJity we reduce every interposition to the category of 
the merely natural, uniess we behold a miracle. " Moses 
and the prophets" are not enough for us, we want some 
one "risen from the dead." 

Reader, we do not see Him in everything, and, in every 
pláce, hear him. If we did, it would be the samé to us 
whether God had sent back the father of Lowry M*Cabe 
to speak to him, or so arranged that a human mind should 
foresee his danger, and a human tongue wam him to 
avoid it. " In Him we live, move, and háve our being." 

The condition of affairs in this portion of our history 
is the most natural in the world. 

Mr. Wooďs failure in his attempt upon the life and 
honour of his foster-brother made the purchase or removal 
of Hennessy and Ned 0'Kennedv a greater necessity than 
ever. Not that the people at " The HaU" feařed any im- 
mediate action on tne part of the two Irishmen, but 
because the power which these Irishmen seemed to 
possess poisoned the air, and darkened the blossoms, and 
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blackened the sky : and, right or wroog in their fears, 
they, at " Tlie HaU," coold not get on tranquilly. Evi- 
dently, and the reason was ODerative, if any thing ahould 
arifle to demand ''clean haneb," in the past, such men as 
Hennessy and 0'Kennedy would be mortÁl assailants. 
What remained then but one thing % And why not carry 
out the rule of self-preservation % Was it not the rule oí 
society and of common sense ) 

Once more we say, get rid of a oonacience, reader, and 
where can ^ou find a naw in the reasoning of " The HaU f 

If your interest. or the interest of your kindred, yonr 
fears, hopes, or rignts, behold in your way an opponent, 
an enemy, a rival ; and if tosecure yourself, or those who 
are dear to you, you háve no help remaining unlesš the 
poinard or the cap, what holds your passions in check, 
your desires restrained, and your power mancled 1 Fear 1 
Why you can so plot, and pian, and arrange as to exclude 
danger^many háve doně so — why not youl Lawl 
What is law to you ) A name, an abstraction, an enemy. 
Conscience ) AU conscience is on the sideof selfishness. 
You háve to-day — to-morrow belougs to fate. **Eat, 
drink, and be merry ; to-morrow we die.'' Conscience 
points out as a duty the very thing which Christiana cďi 
an abomination — the conscience which is not Christian, 
and is therefore not a conscience at alL Bemove con- 
science, Christian conscience — and '^ success" is the only 
creed. And that is not the success of your nation, or the 
success of your kind, or any species of philanthropy or 
patriotism — it is simply youbselp. Také away Chris- 
tian conscience, and ^'The HaU" teaches sound philo- 
sophy — and the only sound philosophy. 

America ! America ! 

" A coTMcience 1 A consdenoe 1 my lifefor a conscienee ř 
— ^the dictum which heaven teaches your moraUsts and 
your statesmen to inculcate. 

Tet what háve Europeans to boast 1 

The Communists threaten Paris. The Bepublicans 
hold Spain. The Jews and Fréemasons hold Austria. 
Fidelity to conscience is in Switzerland foid^eítuie of 
right. Germany whips, and robs, and ezpatriates eon* 
scienca Victor Emnmnuel has made Bome the navě of 
conscience, and locked the príson-door upon the only 

Sower on earth that can restcve and give consdenoe 
ealthy activity 1 
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What has Europe to boaat of f 

Yea ! we mu8t concliuie for Europe what we conclade 
for America — the destmction of liberty and civUizcUion^ 
or ilie restoration of a con&dence I 

Who Í8 to enthrone the prostrate power of conscienoe 1 
Only GoD. 

We repeat that nothing was more natural than the 
combination here encounterecL 

Lowry M^Cabe had gone to St Louis to ^ SQttle Miss 
Hammond with Hevereud Mother," aud the faithíul maa 
had accomplished his purpoísa He was quite aware of 
his cousin Ned 0'Rennedy's position, and Ned declared 
that ** St. Louis and the sky over it was handsomer from 
the day Lowry M'Cabe e£itered the town." They had 
the reál afifection of men — men who really love their 
f riends and not thenuelves in their friendship. You will 
meet many a one kind and considerate, and even sacri- 
fícing as long as he fiinds his friend an instrument — au 
instrument to attain something more valuable than what 
is given up ; but not many who see nothing but the being 
to whom sympathy springs with an unbidden bound, and 
care nothing, and calculate nothing only what the in- 
stincts of nature, approved by reason, su^est 

Of the few were Ned 0'Kennedy and Lowry M^Cabe. 

Old times were talked over, and old plans, and the 
poor fellows' souls visited all tne old spots at home, and 
some tears were shed — shed by men who cared little for 
lif e or death, and whose eves would fill at the remem- 
brance of an old haunt, and the play-timeloveof asunny 
Sunday evening by the river, or in the old ruin^sshadow. 
If you meet such men, reader, do not contemn them — 
cherish and trust them ; for the better half of man^s soul 
is dead who doth not f eel as they f eeL Their thought is 
the comeliness which God gave their souls. 

Lowry M'Cabe soon became acauainted with what 
modem writers call '* the situation ; and the thought of 
Ned 0'Kennedy's ^' conversion/' and even of the attempt 
on his lif e, only made Lowry laugh. He had a confídence 
in his own invincibility, and he believed his cousin quite 
his equaL But when Ned 0'Kennedy informed him 
that *' another deputation" was to wait on himself and 
John Hennessy for a purpose similar to the former, 
Lowry's mind was at once made up. Lowry would stay 
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out the whole of the tríal of the depntation, and he 
f elt a kind of joy at the thonght of being on the 8i)ot to 
háve his share in the scrimmage. 

The cousins had not long to wait. A f ew dsLy^ bronght 
them infonnation regarding the day, the routě, and the 
conspirators : and these conspirators, of all people in the 
world, were Mr. Gretriz Meldon and the patriotic John 
Teeling, who came on this errand to " vinoicate his creed 
and country," and eam two hundred dollars for drink. 

"Meldon! Meldon!" cried Lowrv M'Cabe. **Arrah! 
Í8 he the thief f rom Lonisiana 1 Is ne T 

Of course, that was a qnestion which Ned CKennedy 
could not answer ; but tne curiosity of both of tbem was 
stimulated to a very high degree. 

It was easy to watch and use the arrival at St. Louis ; 
and the emissaries had men to deal with who were no 
sluggards or laggards. Their oomin^ to St Louis was 
known, and their determination to také the river routě, 
and not the railway, was soon discoyered. 

" What are you goin' to do, Ned 0'Kennedy V* asked 
Lowry. 

" To do 1 Why I am going to travel with them. How 
should we know, Lowry, the way they might descend 
upon our old f riend John Hennessy V 

" Háve you any arms T Ned asked 

" Och ! if I havn't a beauty !" was the reply. 

And thus were the cousins f ound on board the iU-fated 
boat that bumed to the water^s edge opposite Jefferson 
City. 

W e mieht most interestingly engage the reader on the 
si^hts and scenes on shore ; and the grand reception the 
Inshmen got from John Hennessy ; and the joy of the 
Indián people, who waited their chief in John Henne8sy's 
neighbourhood ; and the red-men's pride attheglorvand 
honour won by their king ; and on the number of tnings 
John Hennessy requirea to know, and Lowry M^Cabe 
was able to answer. But we must hurry on. 

Meldon, Teeling. and their eompanions perished that 
terrible ni^ht Tney had been drinking and pla^ng 
cards. and in a drunken fit jumped into the muddy nver. 
Whiskev is not equal to the steady daring called couraga 
"With whiskey— a whiskey spirit — it is a ru8h or min, oř 
msh and ruin. The drunkards could not wait, not they ; 
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and 80 found their graves in ihe MiaMniti ITo oiher 

passenger woš lost. 

John Hennessy became aware oí his danger, and 
solemnly thankfal for his deliveranceu He waa warm in 
his acknowledgments to Ned (XKennedy, and agaín and 
again reverted to his long and dangerons jonmejr, 

*' Well,'' Ned said, ^ more is dne to Jerome than to any- 
one. He has twice saved my life." 

'' An' yon 1 an' yon !" answered Jerome. 

'* Oh, Jerome, mine was only a little serrice, yonri waa 
downríght salvation. Jerome, the three gentlemen at 
8t. Lonis wonld not seli the secret for a million of 
dollars, which they gave yon for nothing ! That secret 
saved many." 

*' That secret and God," remarked Hennessy' 

^* Yes, Mr. Hennessy : bnt yon know that secret came 
f rom Goďs goodness, li^e eveiything else," answered the 
more acnte Ned (XKennedy. 

** Ah ! ah !" qnietly added the Indian« 

^ Irish V demanded the Indián, looking from Ned 
0*Kennedy to Lowry M^Cabe. • 

** Oh, Irish ! yes, indeed." 

" 'Im name." 

" M^Cabe." 

"M'Cabe !" the Indián repeated, " M*Cabe V* 

" Yes, Jerome. Why do yon ask T 

"Oh, wan man in Indián conntry, and 'im name 
M^Cabe." 

" M*Cabe Y* thnndered Lowry. 

« 'jgs — ^'iss— far in Indián conntry ; de Line (himself) 
see him." 

"Anlrishmanr 

" 'Iss.'* 

" Where did he come from T 

" Oh, from one pláce ober— de sngar pláce/' 

" Bermuda." 

" Iss, 'iss," answered the Indián. 

Lowry was nearly beside himself. He had had a 
brother who had travelled to Bermuda at the public 
expense, for services he was supposed to háve rendered 
to " White Boys," and of him the íamOv had nevěr heard. 

All this was progressing satisfactorify at breakfast the 
second dav after the arríval of the strangers, when a 
knock on tne dooř announced a visitor. 
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John Hennessy went to do the honoars, aud to serve 
himself. 

He f ound tuK> visitors. They were well-spoken, well- 
mannered men from St. Louis, whom John Hennessy 
knew as belonging to the United States police force. He 
was naturally a little surprised ; bat not startled. 

^ Mr. 0'Eennedy herel" demanded thesupeiior offioer. 

** Certainly." 

"Ican seehimr 

« Oh, yes." 

Ned 0'Kennedy heard the voice, and immediately re- 
membered it. Instantiy he knew all the circumstances. 

" You come to arrest me V 

" Yes." 

" The charge T 

" Robbeiy, peculation, and a thousand thmgs,*' said the 
officer. 

*^ Is Karris in St Louis f asked Ned 0'Kennedy. 

" No/' 

'* He knows something of this, and Jerome here." 

Jerome came forward. 

" You no say who know it or who don't know. Good 
time ; good time,'' said the Indián. 

" The Lion is right," said the officer, who really did not 
seem to make a great deal of the arrest But he said 
0'Kennedy ought to háve left St. Louis if he knew any- 
thing of the kind was turning up. He believed that Mr. 
0'Eennedy would clear himself. 

We háve performed one-half our premise. We háve 
narrated how Jack Hazlitt made good his threat against 
his old servitor. It only remains now to show how the 
samé gentleman realized five times the two hundred 
thousand dollars, and twice that sum. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SHOWINO THE C0N8PIRACY ON BOABD THE "CÁLIPH," 
AND THS BEGINNINQ OF THE END. 



N the month of October, a magnifícent sliip lay 
at anchor at tíie quay of Colonia, opposite 
Buenos Ayres. E very one knows that Colonia 
is a kind of resting pláce where deep water 
and tranquil life are boons to shipana sailor, 
either to rest at the end of a voyage. or to 
gather energy and get ahip-shape at tne be- 
ginniug of one. WeU^ there, in Colonia, or at that 
misnamed pláce — ^because it is hardly large enough to 
hold an Insh. fair — ^rode the Calivh, as mie a vessel as 
ever bent her prow before the wina She was as stately 
as a queen. Her yards seemed morticed to the masts, 
and tne reefed sails graoefnllv showed their triple cross- 
like painted imitations of folding and cordage, all had 
been so synumetricaUy laid down. The pennant streamed 
f rom the maintop. The sailor lounged with f olded arms 
around the fore<ástíe. Capstan and compass, and boats 
and andiors, and small Doats and corda^e, seemed all 
fipick-and-s{^ new, and all of them lay m their places 
yiviÚL that order and regularity which are the sailoťs 
eye and step when he gets the word of command. 

The '* grand yentare* of life, the "safe investment," 
vas on board the Caliph ; and so was Mr. Eardley Wood. 
Mr. Wooďs mind was, of coorse, iilled to that minďs 
uttermost capadty by the anticipations which were now 
rapidly taking f orm. He had always lived more or lesa 
in a dream—- tne dream of the f uture, or the dream of 
what men or women thonght of híin. gince he had re- 
ceived the letter f rom Bio no room was left for anything 
unless the golden hope which f ortuned him above kings, 
and would enable him to set his f oot upon competitorSi 
and annihilate pretenders for evermore. 

And this had its nsef ol effects for Mr. Wood, at least 
inoneregard. 
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Mr. Wood travelled with great rapidity to New Tork 
from Washington, but he made no stay whatever in the 
city. He found his plans understood, and his men pre- 
pared for their work ; and it was from Brooklyn tney 
entered upon their mission. Bat what at another time 
would háve given him a blow under which he w^oold 
háve reeled, or which wonld háve driven him to some 
awf ol act of aggression upon other men, was now heard 
with sufficient composare : Miss Brackenhridge had lefl 
for Ganada, and tcould not retům for three months / 

" I know your grand culmination comes !" she Tvrote ; 
"the captain has so informed me. I will triamph in 
your exaltation, and would pray for your succeas if the 
Brackenhridge faith had not taught me that a true man 
makes his fortuně and himself, We shall meet the day 
your voyage closes / Till then fareweUP 

Mr. Wood smiled at the ladjrs force of character, but 
the River Plate was too large an object to permit the 
presence even of a Grace Brackenbndge to occupy his 
mind. 

It is marvellous, even psychologically, how men whose 
only creed is to assist tnemselves when they can do so 
safely, hazard all things, and more than hazard them 
betimes, under the domination of an idea. The soul 
becomes replete with the image of some success, and, at 
the samé time, couscious of a tnousand chances of reverse. 
These chances staré the daring dreamer in the face. Thev 
come again and again ! Dishonour threatens him ; deatn 
flings its shadow on his way ; his strongest fears, and his 
strongest passions, savé the (me^ stand gloomily waming 
him ; yet the dominant, absorbing thought triumphA 
over them all, and fate iteelf is defied for the chance of 
the Victory which mav realize a fancy or a fortuně. And 
these children of reckless adventure are not mad — ^nor 
even heartless — nor men who seek self-destruction, as is 
evident by the čase of Mr. Wood now on the GaZipKt 
quarter-deck. Such men are only the animals of the 
rational world, without a creed ; and, alas, the world has 
too many of them for its peace. 

Mr. Wood did not find ever^rthinff exactly as Bracken- 

bridže had pictured. Captam Jonnson, after all, was 

-'ot m command. A week before sailing, tiie brother of 

1 owner of the GaUph — an able oommander, and <me 
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who had commanded the vessel beíore— was appointed 
in Captain Johnsou^s pláce, and the " particalar respon- 
sibilities^' of the čase were quite a sofficient reason for 
the owner wishing the change ; besides which, howeyer, 
he gave Captain Johnson a noble compensation — ^in íact, 
as much money as the trip would make, withont the 
troable of making it : and, besides, the firm waa one with 
which Johnson '* would not quarrel at all.^ 

The Caliph was laděn entirely with guano and gold 
and silver bars, and with an inunense amount of coined 
specie besides. 

Captain Johnson expressed himself not only content, 
but obliged : and, in fact, he was rather " pleased to také a 
trip to Lonaon, where he had much business to transact,'' 
and he was weíl pleased " to háve his hands free for ten 
or twelve months to wind up his European transactionr .'' 

In these circumstances, and in this mood of mind, Mr. 
Wood, as we must continue to call him, f ound his friend 
Captain Johnson. 

Captain Bonner, the responsible commander, rejoiced 
heartily in the anticipation of a Toyage commenced under 
such happy auspices ; and when Mr. Eardley Wood be- 
came a messmate at the captain^s table, the summit of 
Captain Bonneťs reioicing seemed to háve been reached 
— in fact, he looked like one who thought every minuté 
aji hour until thev should weigh anchor. 

The relations oi Mr. Wood and Captain Johnson were 
sufficiently known. The captain had been Mr. Wood'« 
patron ; and Mr. Wood was known to be a '* gentleman 
who took to the sea for love of the rollicking billow.^' It 
would be hard to find sympathies much stronger than 
these, and still with varieties of feelin^ that maíde sym- 
pathy the salt of association, by impartmg a speciality to 
every man's impressions. 

At length came the hour uf departure. The cordage 
rattled over the deek. The song nused the anchors from 
their deep beds below. The canvas flapped around the 
masts, and played around the yards ; ami the white line* 
gambolled in a kind of exultation at their freedom—aod 
the noble ship shook herself for the homeward ^oumey. 
The commander looked a proud man wheo, havug 

" Yoked hÍB naval charíot to the gak," 
she bowed her obedienoe to the hdnk 
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No incident of importance took pláce for three weeks 
oř more. The passage is a safe one enough — ^plenty of 
sea-room, and no sunken rocks or threatening shoals ; 
there is, moreover, a ^ood capfol of wind ; so that the 
crew felt ail like a hobday-time, wanting tne additíonal 
grog. 

Tne gentlemen in the cabin got on in wonderf ni amity. 
They discussed the merits of ships, and their owners, and 
their builds — of compasses, chronometers, and lif eboats — 
and they played backgammon. 

Mr. Eardley Wood nearly broke down once oř twice, 
when Captain Bonner ^ave a dash against the ignorance 
of the Insh ; but Mr. Wooďs wrath, as we know, arose 
f rom the fact that he thought the ríght of attackin^ his 
countrymen belonged to himself exclusively, and he 
could not tolerate any invasion of his monopoly. 

There are many Mr. Woods in the world. Mr. Wood, 
however, watched himself, and mast wonderf ully go- 
verned himself — assisted powerfully by Captain Johnson. 
The captain'8 ejre, and tone, and changed manner were 
a constant remmaer to Mr. Wood that the " last grand 
venture" which should stamp his fortuně with royalty 
was in process of being made. 

Well, the Caliph is iifteeu days ont, and has been 
rapid and prosperous. She makes an average of eisrht 
knots, and sometimes mns eleven and twelve. The 
captain looked over the side ; and, as he saw the flying 
waters, and heard their farewell to his ship — ^flying off 
in foam— he rubbed his hands and looked up to the akjy 
saying, " Doesďt she do it !" 

A trivial incident happened one day abont this tim& 
One of the sailors came to the captain — ^we mean Captain 
Bonner — and informed him that he believed one or two 
of the men were hanging about the places where the 
specie was stowed away. 

" Who are they T demanded Bonner. 

" The boatswain and the mate^s assistant" 

Bonner laughed. 

•• Oh, very well, sir ; I háve doně my duty— verjr well.* 

"How nowí" asked Captain Johnson coming up. 
'* What brings you aft V he demanded, eyeing the in- 
former. 

"Whyj^^said Bonner, "he is sash-judgíog his me»- 
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mates — ^thaťs alL He is an honest fellow, however. He 
saw two of our men executing some orders of mine about 
the specie, and he thought they were thieving. He is an 
honest tar." 

" Go below, you f ool 1" said Johnson. " Go below I" 

" Do not blame him too much, Captain Johnson.* 

" Well, Captain Bonner, he is a man of ours whom we 
recommendea to yonr brother ; and I do protest that 
Brackenbridge is such a saint he will destroy our fellows 
by psahoi-singing and odd ways of honesty. Much will 
not go wrong where he is." 

In f act, however, it was Captain Johnson who had 
sent the sailor to give Information ; and thus early to 
inspire thorough confidence in his men. 

The night on board the Caliph was divided into two 
watches — one relieving the other about three o'clock a.m., 
and permitting the other to tum-in for repose. Now, 
out of the number recommended by the firm of Bracken- 
bridge and Company, only one belonged to watch No. 2 ; 
and this made the watches — ^nine and the fírst mate for 
No. 1, and nine and the second mate for No. 2. So the 
■work and repose were pretty fairly divided. 

One night No. 1 were at their posts. It was iust half- 
pftót eleven p.m. The winď was sou'-ea8t, and the ship 
was sailing gallantly. Captain Johnson was stOl on 
deek, and was smoking his tenth cigár. The stars shone 
dimly down. The sea had risen, and f rom time to time 
a wave struck the vessers side like a gigantic sledge. 
There was that metallic ring in the seething sea, and 
that moan which moums so melancholy ; while occa- 
sionally the beautif al craft shook f rom stem to stem as if 
she had seen a phantom on the oceán ! 

Johnson suddenly stopped. He shook the cigár dnst 
over the side, and walked — " one," ^^two," " three." 

It was perceived that the second mate was now asleep 
on the hen-coop, and he snored vociferously ! 

Johnson stood in the midst of their men — down far 
towards the forecastle ; and talked rapidly. There waii 
a shriek of the wind— a terrible sea struck the CalvpK$ 
quarter, and simultaneously with the sound of the dIow 
emer^ the man of the " second" watch, and he walk«d 
right in amid his messmates. 

'( Welir demanded Johnson. 
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" 'Tib Fact," was the reply. 

^ Telí our messmates, then." 

" Messmates 1" whispered the man — ^he spoke so low 
that had he not drawn them close, near, they could not 
háve heard a syllable. " Messmates !" he continued, and 
his voice trembled as he went on, '* the second watch 
háve determined to seize the ship !" 

There was much commotion. 

^' And the captain T demanded one of the hearers. 

*' No, messmate ; but to kill every man of us, and share 
the treasure with the officers — and to live independently 
for evermore !*' 

" By Jupiter !" an old fellow remarked, " we must be 
np and stirriDg/' 

" Up and stimnff ! — ^up and stirring !" repeated all of 
them in a hoarse whisper. 

'^ And when, messmate, are they going to get ríd of us 
in this neighbourly way )" demanded Captain Johnson 
in a measured significant tone. 

" This day week, sir — this dav week,'' he whispered. 
" TMs day week, when your watch — I mean No. 1 — ^turns 
in, No. 2 will follow them, and No. 1 shall nevěr rise 
again. ThaťsalL" 

Of course the reader knows that only to the murderous 
greed of " The Halí," and the gjenius of Mr. Eardley 
Wood and the captain, this " conspiracy" is to be credited ; 
and the invention of such a conspiracy shows how 
thoroughly these gentlemen had iuvestigated the 
character of their companions. 

Singularly enough, it is questionable whether that rudé 
and ruthless knot of men who had just listened to their 
companionof.the "second watch" lying so methodicaUy 
could háve been brought to the temble decision at which 
they fínally arrived, ii the lie had not been summoned 
to insoire a kind of justifícation. They knew that the 
Caliph was to be seized— that the great treasure was 
to be carried off— nay, that the Ualiph was to be 
scuttled, and many lives necessanly sacrificedfor plunder; 
but, vei^ likely, a wholesale slaughter. and a hand-to- 
hand encounter in which possiblv all might be loAt, 
nevěr had entered into their calculations. Morders 
according to one idea are different f rom murders accoid* 
ing to another, as the ** nursing systém" has taught us. 
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The sailors accepted a reason and an ezcuse, even 
though the wretched men could hardly háve beiieved 
them. Alas I the dominant idea of evil defies pradence 
and accepts auy testimony against conscience. It wiil 
excuse itself, and tranquilllze the comipt naind, and plead 
to the corrupt will, and accomplish tne iniquitous end, 
and keep saying to itself, " / coiUd not help it—I could 
not act othertoise /" The other soul of truth and right. 
which is dumb only because it will not be heard, will 
arm retribution with scorpions, which bite and do not 
die ! Tkát makes the hell of memoryl 

And so the '* seoond" watch is doomed ! 

The night preceding that which the supposed " con- 
spirators" had fixed for piracy, murder, ancf robbery wai* 
to be the night on wmch the "great venture" was to 
make the epoch in Jack Hazlitťs wild career. 

Se ven days were to pass, and notwithstanding tli a 
peculiarly elastic mind of the unfortunate prodigal, tlie 
days seemed more than weeks — ^longer than months which 
he could remember long ago. And during theHe samé 
days his mind reverted more frequently to his eariy 
days and Hazlitt-ville and his mother and Nanny 1 la 
fact, he felt the cold affections warming, and the heart 
taking the old shape. Then he would remember Lelia 
Moran and the cmld-love once so rapturous, and tho 
sweet gardens by the Shannon side ; and if Grace 
Brackenbridge came across his thoughts, he ^ave a 
sigh, and sometimes was tempted to grow angerea even. 
Alas ! alas ! for him whom the avenging angel Past 
accuses ! For him a happy Future is not fate's award. 

But the week was passing. There was worse weather — 
blacker sqnalls ; and that horrible shriek, like the agony 
of a waUin^ spirit damned, was heard by the **fírst 
watch," or by some of them, every night I Nay, it was 
heard many times a night ! and tne '' fírst watch'' kei)t 
more grouped up, on tne deek, on these nights than is 
wont, or even than is safe. The douds, and sounds, and 
wails began to frighten them ! 

At last doom— the night of doom— has come ! 

With a precision most observant. and a completeness 
fíendishly perfect, the details háve oeen arranged ; and 
the íirst watch stands each at his idlotted post, waiting 
for his moment or his orders. 
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It blew fresh and irregularly. Clouds hung heavily 
above, and frequent gusts made the helmsman's work of 
keeping the ressel " up" a thing of some difficulty. 

The helmsman was equal to his task — it was Mr. Wood. 

The hand has covered the hour ! 

Johnson opened the tragédy. 

He was talking to the firat mate, who was standing 
near the wheel and admiring Mr. Wooďs wonderfol 
power. He told Johnson how much he liked Mr. Wood, 
and how glad he was to háve known him. " He ought," 
added the first mate, " to become a great man." 

" True, trne," said Johnson ; " tnie ; buf— feeling his 
necktie, and looking all around him — " mate 1" he cried, 
*' mate ! I háve dropped a diamond pin !" 

"A diamond pin— surely no ť' cried the mate ; and 
he.fell upon hismees to recover it I 

That was the signál ! 

In a moment tne flat end of an axe struck the poor 
man on the head ! In another, two men had dropped 
him overboard in a statě of insensibility, and the mnr- 
derers stood f ace to face, darkly defined. 

" That was well doně," whispered the man at the wheeL 
He th(mght of the million. 

Two men now stood at the forecastle entrance, a little 
aside. One man stood looking in, and appeared to be 
about to go below. 

" Come along, messmate," said a voice from inside. 

" Come on up," cried one of the two : " don't mind." 

The other held the axe, and soon did his bloody work 
The two additional executioners soon buried tne poor 
body in the sea. 
Not a drop of hlood was spilt 
" Capital r' whispered the man at the wheeL 
One oy one disappeared the second watch, even to the 

lastman. * , , 

This man appeared at the entrance of the forecastle, 
and Wood had only just given the helm to JohnaoD. 
The victim's doom was descending, when Wood caught 
hold of the axe-man'8 arm, and cried out, " Enorigh !" 

" You join US f Wood said. 

" Aye, aye, sir," answered the man. 

He was saved í Why 1 why 1 The whim of the moment 
—a chance liking— Gk>D's mysxsrious psoyidsncs— to 
he was saved. 
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Only Captain Bonner, the commander of the ship, 
remained ! 

He slept tranquilly m his state-cabin j and maybe he 
dreamt of home, and saw his children m his dream of 
hope, and saw their mother sharing and making the 
ecstasy of home'8 sweet joy. 

How was he to be come at 1 

Captain Johnson was equal to the occasion. 

" A man overboard T he cried, " A man overboard 1" 
he repeated. 

Bonner came to dle in the cause of mercy ! In a 
moment he was on deek — and he came ahnost naked, for 
his was a goodly and courageous heart 

Johnson grappled with him. A dreadful struggle 
ensued, but no one stirred to interfere — ^not one ! Tkey 
swung, and they swayed, and they reeled, and neither 
seemed to gain an advantage. 

^ Mate ! mate ! mate !'' roared Bonner. 

**I/ť Í8 dead^ answered Johnson, half choking with 
exertion. 

'* Boatswain ! boatswain ! my arms ! my arms ť' cried 
the captain. 

''He is deadr answered Johnson, with a horrible 
^ttural sonnd. 

'' Men !— men all ! Men of the Caliph F roared the 
captain. 

^' Thev are down deep in the sea ! Tou are alone I" 
cried Joanson. 

Just then Johnson's call out was the crjr of one choking : 
^*0h I oh 1 oh r he jerked f rom his heaving chest. 

No. 

The captain had caught Johnson with a terrible hold 1 
He wrung him and roUed him, and Johnson staggered 
and lav on the deek. But it was the captain's death- 
struggle ! His heart had broken 1 Bonner of the Caliph 
had passed away ! May he rest in peace 1 

In a f ew moments all seemed over ! There was silence 
— even tranquillity ! the silence and tranqnillity that hail 
the coming of vengeance 1 The resoorce which sin and 
foliy seek, grog came to loose the tongues of the victors 
of the 20th November i 

The chapter has not yet had its last word written, nor 
its strangest Bernem ber, reader, the ímagination is nď 
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now yoTir entertainer oř your teacher. You read tettth ! 
You read irvih, not simply in substance, but nearly in 
detail The reportér speaks to you, not tne novelist. 

" Why, Wood, what are you looking at so steadily V 
Johnson asked^ seeing Mr. Wood looMng out over the 
side very steadily. 

" / am looking at a hangman and a gallows tree P 
Wood answered with strange eamestness — ^and a cool- 
pess or recoUectíon more eamest still. 

'* Psha ! Wood, you did nothing, and you get on so. I 
am af raid of your pluck.*' 

Wood turned on him a smile of withering contempt. 

" Pluck r he hissed — ^** Pluck !'* And Johnson seemed 
well to understand him, for he shrunk away towards the 
forecastle. 

This occurred the day succeeding the dreadful night 
of massacre. 

Strange things are coming. 

About noon the gong sounded loudly, and Wood rushed 
up from the cabin where he had been lying down. He 
f ound Johnson and the men standing around the capstan. 

" How now ! how now, boys í" demanded Wood. 

" Why," Johnson answered, "our old friend here — he 
who f ound out that foul conspiracy — ^insists that aU arms 
be flung overboard, and all thepoison from the medicine 
chest also. What say you, Mr. Wood T 

" Why, I say, if the men demand such security from 
one another and from U8, it ought to be given," answered 
Wood. 

" Aye, aye, sir ! Well doně, Mr. Wood ! Well spoken, 
sir 1" cried alL 

Captain Johnson bit his lips. 

" There, sir," the old fox continued, " me and my mess- 
mates here may as well begin — may we be at bÍ8'neBs,eh f 

"Ofcourae! Whynotl" 

And off they go ! 

Within three weeks or four from that time, two of the 
remaining wretches appeared one day at the samé 
capstan , and with them all their mates ! Their f aoes were 
all pale, and their lips twitched with suppressed despair. 
Two of them ran down to the cabin, brought up a chair, 
ud perforce placed thereín Mr. Eardley Wood ! 

Johnson writhed. 
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" We demand justice 1" cried the crew. 

" Justice r 

" We háve elected you our chief, and we demand jus- 
tice !'' the old man cried — ^the old man whom we so well 
know. 

" Justice ! Justice !" cried all of them again. 

Oh, the ways of Gbďs great judgments ! A full half 
of the companions in a bloody drama accused Johnson 
of plotting the death of half the remaining number of 
the crew, and among the victims, thefirat to oe killedwas 
Mr, Eardley Wood 1 All — all that the number to divide 
a fabulous wealth should h%fewer I 

The čase was proved to demonstration. Concealed 
arms were.brought forth — concealed poison discovered 
— three with whom he had tamperea swore "by the 
heavens and the earth'' he had been bribing them ! And 
then again all the pirates cried for "justice." 

Nothing could savé Johnson. He was devoted to the 
vKtve ! 

He obtained three hours' respite — not a minuté more ! 
That three hours he spent in blaspheming God, and 
cursing his murderers. He lay all the time oound neck 
and heels on the quarter-decL The sea drenching him, 
and the wind flinging about his hair. 

The moment came ! The cords were loosed. His last 
word was an imprecation and a blasphemy. 

" What of the boy T* demanded the sailor. 

" Overboard !" cried the new captain — Eardley "Wood. 

The boy was Johnson's son, a lad of fífteen, travelling 
with his father. We forgot to mention him before. 

Johnson was swimming. He was a wonderful swim- 
mer, too. 

When he saw the boy descend into the gaping water. 
he rushed to the pláce where his son disappeared, ana 
sank down in the very samé spot, nevěr to rise again by 
mortal Dower. 

And thus Jack Hazlitt has become master of " a million 
and very much more.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SHOWINO HOW NED 0'kENNEDY's TRIAL ENDED, AND 
GIVINO SOMB EXPLANATION OF THE IBISH SPOKEN 
THE NIGHT OP THE SHIPWRECK. 

"^*^l^k ARREN HASTINGS is said to háve de- 
- ^'sMhíkíK ciared, after he heard Sheridan^is impeach- 
ment, that for a couple of hours he thought 
himself the greatest villain íq the universe. 
It is questionable whether Ned 0'Kennedy, 
when he found the singulár combination 
and harmony of evidence against him, did 
not make np his mind for a moment that he must háve 
committed robbery and broken trust. The ofScials of 
the bank, whether high oř low, were explicit and unani- 
mous. The chief casbier, the accountant, and the 
"runner," as we call him in Europe, attested and de- 
clared, each in his own evidence, a series of facts and 
circumstances with which Mr. Ned CKennedy^s inno- 
cence appeared quite incompatible. 

At the fírst examination before the ma^trates in 
St. Louis, when that čase called a prima facie is organ- 
ized, not many people were present. Ned O^Kennedy^s 
f riends had not been made aware of the statě of things^ 
and the prosecutors had no speciál interest in too eany 
a publicity. In fact, O^Kennedy was a very popula^ 
young fellow — freehanded to those who wanted, and the 
ready champion of the aggrieved ; and often put an end 
to fíghts, though he rarely engaged in them : and the 
authorities of the Eagle Bank had too mucn Yankee 
acuteness to wish the public present in great num- 
bers. 

We are quite aware that justice succeeds in oor 
*' cousins' " courts sometimes just as weU as in more 
pretentious and formal places of judicature. Diadems 
of horsehair and powder, and crimson doaks, and ennine 
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háve little judicial intelligence oř f orce per se ; and they 
háve crowned and covered rogues besides Norbui^ and 
others of infamous memory. But, somehow, to gain 
your cause" is the superlative justice of the great Ameri- 
can States ; and if, in order to gain your point, you 
badger Justice, and knock the covering off her eyes, and 
send her scales spinning or dancing up and down in the 
air, do not the prof essional Fharisees elsewhere do their 
very best to accomplish the samé thing by the way they 
badger unfortunate witnesses every day % 

O Connell defended a čase in Cork. The charge was 
robbery. Three witnesses were brought forward. One 
caught the prisoner in the act of stealing ; a second 
came up and found the stolen article in me prisoneťs 
possession ; and a third was called who aided the pre- 
ceding witnesses in securing the capture. One would 
think Justice might lay down her scales and rest herself 
that morning. and that the whole ''crowded courť' 
would do her business at that triaL 

No such thing. 

0'Connell so confused the second witness, that he 
swore point-blank the fírst witness had spoken falsely 
over and over again ; and the third witness was so 
affrighted by the figuře which his companiuns had been 
making, that, to avoid complications, he swore at random, 
and lost his head. Most Inshmen remember the last 
question of the great Tribune, and the last reply. 

" Come now, my good fellow, answer me one question 
more, and I shall let you down." 

" O Counsellor, agrah, I will ! Do let me down !" 

"Well, then, on the virtue of your oath, is not the 
prisoner at the bar an innocent man ] Come, sir !" 

" On the varť of my oath, he is, Counsellor !" 

The prisoner was acquitted. A good bili at ninety- 
one days may prove efiicacious on the banks of the Ohio, 
and a good badgering x)f a witness on the banks of the 
Lee ! AU de savm wan brudder" as the Delaware In- 
dián said. *^AU de samé /" 

Ned CKenned/s čase, or the čase against him, was 
learly as clear as the Cork čase. He had charge of the 

"terve vault, of which two of the head clerks had kept 

»Tate kevs. His business was to hand the specie to 

^ clerk, and to receive the bag from that official 
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when he desifed to return it. The bags were dtdy inves- 
tigated at stated timeS) and everything appeared regular : 
but one day, in the absence of tne head clerk, the secona 
in command was astonished, on opening one of them, to 
ňnd it fíUed with metal anything Dut '^recions.*' Like 
a wise man he simply sent it back and obtained another ; 
and waited for a day imtil his superior ofiicer came back 
to direct the establishment. 

The whole thing was clear. Ned 0*Kennedy was the 
only man who ever handled the specie : Ned 0'Eennedy 
had by some means exchanged the specie-bag for another 
bag while carrying the money to tne vault. Although 
marvellously alike, the materiál of the falše bag was 
quite different from the materiál of the trne one, and 
even the workmanship — the stitching — upon close exa- 
mination, was f ound to háve been doně by a difTerent 
hand. The *' runnei^' oř *' messenger * however, had a 
suspicion — which naturally arises in the minds of astute 

Seople who think themselves "ill-useď' and "looked 
own upon by upstarts.** H«, worthy man, had watched 
Mr. 0'Kennedy going to a pláce where dowlas-bags were 
made : and he brought the identical man who made the 
falše Dags, and placed him before the Court and the 
accused. Hb looked at Mr. 0'Kennedy steadily. 

'* Yis, sir,^' he replied, '* thaťs him as sure as I came 
from Kentucky/' 

What could the Court say? And what could Ned 
0'Kennedy sayl And what the Delaware, or John 
Hennessy, or Lowry M*Cabe, or even Mr. M*Cann say ? 
Had they not the čase proved as clearly as the equality 
of the angles in an equilateral ) 

It was now Ned^s time to act the philosopher and the 
Christian* His very first thought was, woula his sister in 
Ireland hear of it, and Father 0'Kioraen i What wotdd 
they think 1 The first blot on the " ould name,'' they 
would say, and out there among strangers» And then 
poor Ned felt his heart moved and his eyes fulL The 
judgment of home--of the poor widoVs heart— and of 
the old priest who had taugnt him his catechism — was 
more to him than the judement of the thirtv millions of 
America. He had the feeling that the old familiar hills, 
and the trees by the Shannon, and old Ireland through 
would háve a consciousness "that Ned 0'EeiiQedy 
tumed robber V* 
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Nevěr fear, Ned 0'Kennedy ; as long as yoiv heart is 
fresh, and you travel back, to feed its love, to the 
land and associations in wnich you were cradled, you 
háve the marks — at least one ^eat one — of the Spirit 
of Truth, which is also the Spirit of Power. He who 
f orgets what innocence loved, or undervalues what inno- 
cence treasured and esteemed, is growing sensual and 
selfish, and f orgets the way to the post-office. Think 
you the Spirit of Love abideth in him 1 

" Come, Ned, my boy T cried Mr. M*Cann, as they 
met in a private room to await the committal warrant. 
** Come ! Surely you are not afraid of that trumpery 
accusatioH, are you ]" 

" No, no, Mr. M*Cann, not in the least." 

" Why are you sad, then, Ned ? Why sad T and he 
came over to him kindly, and laid his hands upon his 
protégé^s shoulders, just as an affectionate father would. 

Ned was now in danger. The toudi of true sympathy 
is more powerf ul than the agony of pain. 

" O Mr. M*Cann 1 Oh I"* cried the poor f ellow. 

" What— you, Ned 1 You ! The bravest man in 
America í" 

But Ned had made a supreme effort now, and he was 
able to explain. He talked of " the poor sister, and the 
priest, and poor Peggy," and how mucn they would sufifer. 

" Stop, now, Ned !" said M*Cann. " Of course, that 
sailmaker swore falsely.** 

" Nevěr saw him in my life, sir.** 

"And the messengerr 

** Oh — a pequrer I 

At this moment Hennessy, and Lowry, and the Dela- 
ware made their appearance. 

Hennessy at once comprehended the whole aíFair, and 
the Delaware looked rather excited. He had heard the 
whole conspiracy between Brackenbridge, Hazlitt, and 
Johnson. He had warned 0'Kennedy, and prepared the 
American policemen for the contingency* And now the 
perjurers had made aU his work useles& It was deemed 
better, in fact, to suppress the defence, as it was plain 
the people of " The Halí" would work heaven and earth 
to render the proofs of their guilt and his innocence 
impossible. 

" Don't fear ! Don't fear I" said the Delaware. 
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"No," answered Ned. "I do no fear at alL Pm not 
ont of Goďs hands, nor are my enemies neither ! No. Fm 
not afraid ; because, Mr. M^Cann," he said, tnming to 
that gentleman, "nothing can happen me withoat Hm, 
an' Tm not afraid of my Fatheb ! Ah, no, Mr. M'Cann ; 
ELe has been a good Father to me." 

" Nobly said ! nobly said ! Ned (yKennedy." was Mr. 
M'Cann's reply. " You can nevěr be trampled down.* 

Trampled down ! In the Fath£b's hands the chilďs 
f ate is aiways secure ! 

" Still, in all, sir," said Lowry M'Cabe to Mr. M^Cann, 
" I wish I had the whole three of the vagabones in an onen 
field r He cried, furionsly, " Och ! if 1 wouldn't ^ 

" Why, Lowry P cried Ned, langhingly, " what on earth 
do you mean % 'Tis hardly woith your while to leave 
St Lonis till I am with yon." 

Here a knock was heard. 

" Now we part," said Ned. 

Mr. M^Cann tomed ronnd ; welcomed the aheiiff, who 
was qnite nnattended ; drew Ned 0'Kennedy's left arm 
through his own right, leaving Ned freedom to shake 
hands all round, and bid many and hearty good-byes. 
No one seemed to fear, or seemed depressed, but Lowry 
M'Cabe : and the last word he said was, he wonld 
" thravel America, an' find the vagabones, so he woold, 
an' bate them within an inch of their dirty lives — ^the 
vagabones !" 

And so Ned 0'Kennedy has, so far, realized Jack 
Hazlitťs prophecy. 

Some delay occurred in bringing Ned CKenned/s 
čase to trial ; and all the Mends made dne exertion to 
vindicate the innocent Mr. M^Cann was a host in him- 
šelf ; but Jerome, and Hennessy, and Lowiy M'Cabe 
were not idle. 

Of course, the nnns of the hospital employed all their 
inflnence, which was prayer; and day and night the 
mercy of Grod on the innocent was besonght. Novenas 
withoat number were said, and hol^ Masses were cele- 
brated, to obtain Ď-eedom for the '* fnend of the friend- 
less" and the "friend of the poor." Poor 0'Kennedy 
heard all chis daily from the Delaware or some other 
visitor ; and derived from the whole that happiness the 
warmth of other people's hearts ponrs into onrsL He 
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felt from time to time as ií it were too much for him. 
How did he merit it % Because Ned 0'Kennedy had the 
grace of humility, and felt how gratnitous all the gifts 
of God must always be. The prison became a ulace of 
wonderful comfort and tranqnillity ! And wnen he 
heard of the novenas and prayers, Ňed smiled. because 
he knew that the poweb whicn inspired tne love 
answered the appeal. He felt then just like Samuel 
waiting for a revelation. 

And it came — the revelation. 

The first interposition was during the nuns' visitation. 
Mother Mary Vincent, Jack Hazlitťs aunt, went to see 
the child of a sail, or tent, maker. She heard these 
people talk of 0'Kennedy and the bags ; and she heard 
the tent-maker say, " I made the bags for a man named 
Johnson ; and I intend to go to the trial, for Mr. 0'Ken- 
nedy visited me often when I was sick !" 

" There is No. 1 of Goďs replies T' said Mr. M'Cann. 
when he heard of this f act. '* Testimony disproved, ana 
the tables tumed !'' he said. 

Ned 0'Kennedy passed his hand across his eyes when 
A€ heard it. He felt as if the light of Goďs presence 
was getting too strong, and his neart swelled till the 
tears came down. ** My God !" he said, ** my God 1" 

Most. singulár of all, however, the originál and true 
bags were found by the Delaware ! 

Mr. M*Cann, at the Delaware's request, obtained from 
the bank one of tíie genuine bags, and placed it at the 
Indiaďs disposal. Long and anziouslv Jerome examined 
the bag— its make and textuře. He tnen fell into a train 
of thought, and was pursuin^ a series of memorios and 
impressions which connecteof themselves with his viow 
of the fabric before him. 

At length, " Ha !" he cried " Ha 1" cried the Indián, 
and in a minuté he was in the street>-in another he watt 
on his way for the Mississippi— and before twenty-four 
hours a Chocktow was unouttoning a pair of ^aitom 
which he wore over his mocassins, and in duo tuno lie 
presented them to the Delaware, who gave his foUuw 
red-man a substantial reward. 

Goďs providence ! Something had brought the HoIA" 
ware far away towards Memphis a few months be^'"* 
He tumed into one of the river-theatrea, whic^ 
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f rom town to town betimes on the Father of Rivers. An 
or^an was being played by steam, and pit, boxes, and 
gaUeries were f olL In the middle of the porch the Ďela- 
ware met the Chocktow, and remarked the leggings, 
then new ; and, notwithstanding the noise, music, and 
all the excitement of a circus, ne now remembered the 
likeness which the gaiters bore to the specie-bags of the 
£agle Bank. He Brou^ht them to St Louis, and wiťh 
them the Chocktow Indián himself. 

The Indián had got them from the servant of Captain 
Johnson, who, witn Captain Brackenbrid^, was the 
security the directors of the bank had received for the 
integrity of the chief clerk. 

" They fell into the pit which th^ digged 1" 

The day of trial came. Ned 0'Kenn^y, it most be 
admitted, entered the court with a light step and a little 
chastened pride. If people shonld ever háve heard of 
his imprisonment, they woold hear also of his victory 
and release ; - and his '* poor sister, the widow, would 
hold up her head amongthe neighbours.'' 

The proofs of Ned O^BLennedy s guilt came slowly and 
powerfully. 

The discoveries had all been kept secret, and the pro- 
secutors looked upon their charge as irrefutable. The 
court was full, and people looked at each other in a 
stupid, bewildered way, just as if to say, Whom can one 
trust % The Irish element was strong, and looked reliant, 
because they saw the priest of the parish sitting near the 
dock j and people's hearts bounded when the counsel for 
the defence rose up. 

The reader knows the čase. The policeman heard 
Uazlitťs threat to háve 0'Eennedy charged with robbery. 
The man whose family had been visited by the prísoner 
in the performance of a work of charity swore to his own 
work. The bags were purchased by a Captain Johnson. 
He swore that positively, and could produce some of the 
materiál stilL And the counsel asked, could any man 
in his senses think so intelligent a man as the prisoner 
would hand out to the second clerk the very ba^ he had 
dishonestly substituted. The Chocktow succeeded, and 
made the chief clerk feel yery uneasy, as he, the sald 
chief clerk, was the only living man who could háve 
^ven them to JohnjBon — ^his security. But the Delawaie 
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was the man whowas felt to be the man of the future. 
He gave his evidence with such a staid, assured, truthf ul 
look and bearing, that no man could doubt or even resist 
him. 

" Wood," demanded the prisoner^s counsel, " Bracken- 
bridge, and Johnson plotted the death of the prisoner T 

"Aye." 

" n he would not join them T 

" 'Iss." 

« In what r 

" Oh, you know I" 

" Where were they going T 

« To Rio.'' 

"What for r 

" Také ship-load of money— -an' ^ 

"And what r 

" Kill all the crew, an' také 'im money away." 

"Threeofthemr 

" Oh, no ; white-men had one, two, three, ten aboard." 

" Sent by Johnson V 

« Aye." 

" To mnrder the other part of the crew, and také the 
specie T 

" Také 'im money — yisw" 

The counsel for the prosecution had been looking very 
indignant tor some minutes. He rose in great anger. 

" Bo you mean to say," he demanded, " that you, an 
Indián, followed a long English conversation, carried on 
in an undertone, and that you are able to repeat it here.'' 

" Iss." 

The counsel looked at the jury, and shook his head. 
The appeal seemed to telí against the prisoner. 

" Háve you ever sworn an oath before 1" 

" 'Iss/' 

" Do you know what penury is T 

" 'Iss." 

" Háve you not sworn f alsely now 1* 

** Let 'im judge, or white-man, you, or you," said the 
Delaware, " spake 'im small, aď íast, an' Indián will teil 
all samé 'gin.* 

" Fair," remarked the judge. 

The trial was made, and all ears and all eyes were 
open and awake. The Indián listened attentively while 
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the counsel read or spoke some narrative : and he seemed 
to count events upon his fingers, though ne looked up to 
the ceiling of the court. During this process Lowry 
M^Cabe was looking at the Indián, and his eyes blazed 
like buming fíre, and his cheeks were flushed like the 
red sandown. The Indián went on nevěr minding, but 
in due time repeated very accurately the dialogue read 
or spoken by tne counsel for the prosecution. He then 
rose, and in a majestic tone he said : 

'*'Im judge wul read the news o' the big ship írom 
Rio, an' Johnson, an' Wood, an' the specie." 

This time the word " specie " clearly pronounced by the 
Indián startled the hearers momentaxily. 

" God is íust," said the Indián. 

Jost at this moment Mb. M^Cann made his way to the 
bench. He was very much agitated. He had a whole 
sheaf of messages in his hands, and he laid them one by 
one before the judge. 

The judgereaa— paused->struckthe bench ! Hehanded 
the telegrams to the jury. 

The bar looked at one another I The court became 
like a tomb ! 

The judge now handed the messages to the counsel for 
the prosecution — ^who in his tum encountered a surpríse. 
He paased like the judge. He reddened deeply. Then, 
bowing very low, 

" I withdraw from this čase !" said the counseL 

And so amid cheers, the like of wMch háve not since 
been heard in St. Louis, Ned 0'Kennedy was pronounced, 

"Not GuiLTy." 

Ned 0'Kennedy, Mr. M^Cann, John Hennessy, Lowiy 
M'Cabe, and the Delaware went off straight to the Con- 
vent to "show the nuns theygottheir prayer/' said Ned, 
" and to giye God our thanks !" 

In due time they arrived, rang, and were admitted. 

" Mr. M*Cann was beaming, Lowry M*Cabe was clap- 
ping his hands, John Hennessy had his eves on heaven, 
and the Delaware held his crucifix— looking at it 
steadfastly. 

Af ter a while the good mother came in. She was deeply 
affected. 

" To the chapel I" said the good mother. 

" Just what 1 desired," said Ned 0'Eennedy. 
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And to the chapel they went. And thongh no organ 
sweUed in grand harmonies, or enthusiastic voices rang 
out '' Te Deum laudamus t* nevěr was there a little 
band more grateful than that evening retumed thanks to 
Grod in the nospital chapel of St Louis. 

Nothing was heard of but Goďs goodness and protec- 
tion — ^and all the sisters were jubilant in their siiccess. 
Moralaftermoralwaspointed — and illustration of Goďs 
loving providence was set forth. It was near the time 
for departure— the inexorable bell for vespers would soon 
ring — ^and time should be improved. 

" Jerome," said the good mother, " you háve met Mr. 
M*Cabe'8brotherr 

" 'Iss, modder. Iss.'' 

" You promised to show him to M*Cabe the day this 
trial would end happily T 

"Iss." 

" And you will keep your word 1*' 

" 'Iss— sure I wilL" 

The Indián tumed his ejres upon Lowry M*Cabe. but 
Lowry's were blind with his tears. The Indián shook 
more and more, and then he, poor fellow, wept also. 

" Ah, ma'am, Jerome has tep' 'is word, an' more. I 
saw my brother in the court to-day, an* I was proud of 
'im.'* 

In a second Lowry hung aroundthe Indian's necksob- 
binff — sobbing both of them. 

llie Delaware is the escaped convict fromBermuda, 
and Edwasd M'Cab£. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SHOWIKO THE SHADOW 07 THE END. 



HE Chief Justice of was in many re- 

spectR a remarkable man ; but in some he 
was distingnished by the noblest characteds- 
^ ^ tics of an ezalted humanity. He was at the 
*JS\ period of which we write, perhaps about 
řT ^ middle age, not of large stature, but of un- 
* questionable grace of bearing ; and calm, full 

blue eyes, looking bright, trustfid, and steady, gave hiá 
handsome features an attraction which even an accidental 
meeting or commonplace conversation could not resist. 
The Chief Justice was well read in everything as well as 
in law, and his felicity of thought and correctness of ex- 
pression made his addresses appear like masterpieces of 
composition. His lordship was, moreover, a wonderfui 
compound of deep feeling and judicial coolness, so that 
the culprit whom he condemned had perforce to believe 
that no man sympathised more deeply with suffering than 
the man who decreed punishment. The Chief tlustice 
was in fact aU intellect and heart. over which the serenest 
reason that ever swayed the broaa domain of a great mind 
reigned supreme. He was a man of whom friendship 
nevěr tires to think. and to whom want nevěr vainly 
appealed. We are glad to say the originál of this pictiue 
yet lives — as beloved as ever and, 

« Idke some fíne miuic, sweetneas to the last !" 

is the charm of a circle for which he has made an elysium. 
Well, the Chief Justice was in his study one mornin^ 
in Apríl, and as usual deep in the consumption of rii-n 
thought, when a visitor was announced who was deemed 
wor^y of immediate attention. He was a smart active 
man of business, and wore an air of great pre-occnpatioiL 
He lookedf in fact, what he was— a man who íelt himself 
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in a great necessity, and withont any speciál daim upon 
the official from whom he came to seek reliéf 

After some apology, he announced himself to be that 
mysterious person, " Lloyďs Agent," and that from the 
absence of the Attomey and Solicitor-General, he was 
iitterly unable to decide upon the course he should 
pursue in a čase of overwhelming importance. 

" Well, sir V quietly interrogated tne CMef Justice. 
**A ship has gone ashore at ■ ■ bay. She was 

evidently makingfor the St. Lawrence, and came on shore 
in the fog." 

" And " 

" Well, my lord, the ship is laděn with specie, and only 
half manned The log has been kept very irregularly, 
and the account ^iven of the deaths of ten or eleven of the 
men are contradictory and impossible. The name of the 
ship has been painted over, and the sailors are all dressed 
in Ime linen, JFinally. the specie, when I went on board, 
had been gathered together in nine or ten great parcels 
or heaps, as if the men on board had made a division of 
spoiL" 

"I see — I see," said the Chief Justice, half musing. 
" We should not be too rapid in coming to a conclusion," 
continued the Ghief ; " but your duty is clear, sir. The 
vessel has been insured at Lloyďs T 

" Partly. We took ^200,000. She is insured in other 
offices to the amount of a million." 

*' Very well, then. You swear an affidavit, and také a 
wairant to bring up the crew in custody," 
" Thanks, my lord T 

" Not in the least ! Had you lost an hour you would 
háve jeopardized the public interests, and to public men 
the pubhc interests are supreme. Thejr are every man's 
business, but partictdarly the man's business who is con- 
nected with tne administration of justice." 

The nezt day, at noon, '* Lloyďs Agent" arrived in the 
city at the head of a company of soldiers, which in two 
lineš enclosed nine sailors. £ight of the seamen were 
manacled two and two, the ninth was manacled singly. 

Wondeiful was the excitement which their appearance 
creat^ in the streets through which they passed. They 
were fíne-looking men ; but one was (]^uite unlike all the 
rftst» fiÍB form was r^ned, his bearmg erect, and his 

2 A 
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whole presence commanding. People dapped their hands 
as they looked at him and asked, ^*Is tnat the captain— 
the captain oí the pirates T 

The Windows and sideways were, of coarse, crowded. 
Heads and shonlders were thmst out daugerously far, and 
the line of the military was more than once broken in 
upon to the great hazard of the invaders, one of whom 
was wounded by a bayonet thmst. 

The prisoners finaUy arrived, however, at the city gaol ; 
but as thev passed by a respectable-looking house, in the 
neighbourhood of the príson, there was heard a shriek — 
a shriek of such protracted agony that it seemed to háve 
a distinct life. and to smíte tiie most indifferent of the 
soldiers with aismay. 

The shriek was f rom Grace Brackenbridge, who has kept 
her word, " I will see vou on the day you land 1" 

The man, who, singly manaded and defíant^nters the 
príson gate, is Jack Hazlitt, or " Mr. Eardley Wood." 

Only a week or ten days were required to prepare for 
the inquiry, and then the unhappy culpríts stood in the 
presence oř the magistrates. Clearly enough eleven meu 
nad disappeared from the ship. The unanimous declara- 
tion was "they had all died of fever 1" 

Being Questioned on the painting over and effacine the 
name of tne Caliph, the reply was, " It was a freak^and 
putting on fíne Imen was a '*freak also,'' and gathering 
the treasure " into heaps" was an amusement likewise. 
All were freaks. 

When asked who became their commander when the 
captain had died, 
" Mr. Wood,'* they answered, "a passenger.'' 
All looked towards Hazlitt. 
'* Are you Wood V* demanded the magistrates. 
^< 1 decline to say anything at this moment," answered 
Hazlitt. 

The ring of the voice, and tiie intrepid look of the 
young man, won every heart in the court. 

There was a long consultation. The magistrates de- 
termined to remand the čase for a week, just to tiy 
whether any chance Information would present itself ; 
and, besides, every half-puzzle or whole-puzzle in a court 
is the f ather of a remand. 
Thebench was just about to make its award, when ono 
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of the prisoners stepped to the front of the dock, and, 
amid a silence which was terrifying, and with.> yoice that 
had a deep metallic sound like a bell, críed, ' 

'' Gentlemen of the court, listen !" It is not too much 
to say that the listeners " hushed their very hearts" while 
the terrible accuser proceeded. " Gentlemen," he repeated, 
"yousee before you a set of the foulest, blackest mur- 
derers andpirates that ever set a sail or reefed a piece of 
canvas ! To that I pledge my lif e and soul,'* he said, " and 
here is the black history," he continued, handing a roU of 
páper over the dock to an officer who had come to receive it. 
The approver was the very man whose life Hazlitt 
had savea the bloody night on the line, and whom 
vengeance reserved for her justifícation. Hazlitt himself 
placed the dagger in the hand of fate. 

'* Pride of heart hath raised thee np while thou dwellest 
in the holes of the rocks !" Alas, that men forget the 
govemment of their destiny, oř děny oř defy it. As all 
things " co-operate" for the succour of love, all things 
" co-operate" for the vindication of justice. And the 
most awf ul thing which man can contemplate is the com- 
bination of man's free deeds to bring about the unalter- 
able decrees of the Eternal Will. Yet we are trans- 
formed by pride : and the impetuosity of blind passion 
sweeps US on and on until we think ourselves beyond the 
reach of retribution, or ignore its existence. But '* even 
if thou makest thy nést among the stars, I will drag thee 
thence T' remaineth for ever. 

We need not say that now the f ountain of inf ormation 
flowed rapidly. Every man had a " declaration" to make, 
and every man found every one but himself "guilty" 

The ferocity with which they slew their victims on the 
high sea now raged to slay one another, and aimed only 
at some extenuation of their own crime. or of their puii- 
i^ment. The magstrates fínally tumea to Jack I^zlitt. 

" Your name is Wood V* 

« Yes.'' 

" Your prof ession V* 

" An able seaman." 

** A seaman 1" 

** Yes, a seaman." 

*^ Do you still decline to make a declaration V 

** Gentlemen— nOy" he said ; ^ not now." 
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«Well,tlienr 

" Well," said the prisoner, in that samé old hiss, which 
was heard like a voice from the other world, and swept 
arouud the court like a seething wave — 

" / am guilty of every one qf the deeds imputed to me, 
and maní/ more, I am guilty I — guilty r ne cried, em- 
phatically, and stamping violently at tne samé moment 

The assemblage absolutely froze with horror ; and 
while they tumed their eyes on the self-accoaing male- 
íactor, a moan of pain rose from the throng. 

A páper was handed to the prisoner. 

" WiŮ you sign that T asked the crown prosecutor. 

" Don't write, sir." 

"Fot^doďtwriter 

" No." 

The attomey looked around mth a knowing smile. 

" Your mark will do, Wood/' he said. 

"Věry well," answered the wretched exile, who thought 
with himself he had saved his mother and Nannie a twist 
of the heart by setting bimself down as an illiterate 
sailor ! and he thought of Lelia Moran. Singulár, his 
mind fled from the ima^e of Grace Brackenbridge. 

That night, sitting in his cell — sitting on his poor 
straw pallet, he thought of Grace Brackenbridge and 
" The Halí." He thought of the fascination which she 
had given to gold, and the confírmation she had given 
to free-thinking. Eyidently the impulses had been im- 
parted and the reetraints swept away by the samé power 
— and all " led to thisy' he bitterly said, looking down 
upon the chains which locked his ankles together. 

'^ To this !'' repeated Jack Hazlitt, in a hoarse, ab- 
stracted whisper. 

From this abstraction he awoke, pronouncing the dear 
old word " mother !" but immediately his indignation 
rose against the invading sentiment, so unworthy of his 
modem realism, and he cried, " Nonsense ! Am I losing 
mypluck í — nonsense !" 

Hazlitt recoiled from the memorv of Grace Bracken- 
bridge, because failure always kills tne afections of the 
guilty — such affections live upon the success of iniqnity. 

And jet Hazlitt was not just in his imputations, or in 
examinmg the causes of his ruin. He had, on surrender- 
ing his conscience, shaken banda with hiá present fat^ 
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The United States was the theatre of bis wickedness, 
and his impulses were found at " The Halí ;" but any 
bther country would háve supplied other agencies, and 
the samé result would háve f ollowed f rom the condition to 
Vhich his college days had gradually led him. Gunpowder 
will ex^lode whenever it comes in contact with fíre, and 
no particular hearth or jMirticalar hand is reqtdred to 
apply the match to the esrplosive materiál Hazlitt had 
given np Divine protection ; and the patemal Provi- 
dence which man dieserts often allows him to f all ** into 
the pit he has digged.*' ^ 

It is plain that the tríal which succeeded the investiga- 
tion should be brief indeed. The Chief Justice tried tne 
čase — if tríal it may be called — and nothing was left un- 
done to give a fair chance of escape or commutation of 
ponishment. But what hand could efface the conf ession, 
and how lessen the guilt ) It was impossible. 

Eleven murdered men — ^murdered m the hour of their 
trust, and murdered in the discharge of their duty, críed 
to justice in the name of outraged humanity, and of the 
very existence of sociál life. The jury began to look ex- 
cited at legal details. The crowded court was becoming 
impatient The benignant Chief Justice was the onlv 
one on whom pity seemed to háve descended, although 
pity could not stav the steady step of approaching doom. 

The jury nevěr left the box — nay, they nardly appeared 
to consult one another. The f oreman s voice was hard, 
and threatening, and indignant when he answered the 
demand of the proper officer. 

" GuiLTY ! Guilty on all the counts !" 

A cheer received the announcement from the jury-box ! 
Every one f elt reassured. To the unfortunate culpríts 
that cheer was a second death. The life of human sym- 

Sathy was quenched, and left the wretches in gloomy 
firkness. 

The nine murderers were condemned to be *' hanged 
by the neck /' but nothing was said of the disposal of 
their bodies. The man saved by Hazlitt was acquitted* 
He had doně the work of Divine justice, and guilt itself 
it wcus which strengthened him. 

The mercy of the administration in the pláce to which 
we ref er gave a '* lons day," indeed, to the wretched cul- 
príts ; or it may be the smgolar clemency of the amiable 
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Í*udge. We knew him well, and he is just the man who, 
ike our Lord. " knows how to pitv." 

Six weeks irom the day of trial was fixed upon as the 
day of doom 1 ^ 

From the time of sentence the prison was changed — 
the vigilance of the officials was doubled, and, we miist 
add, the comforts of the prisoners were not increased. 

The cells of the condeníned were in a line practically 
underground. They were built in a long excaration, on 
the ed^e of which, all round, rose a high wall. The cells 
were aJl small, and poorly furnished. A pallet, a coun- 
terpane, and a thick-set deal table were all the cell con- 
tained, unless a small pillar, to which convicts were 
chained after their condemnation, and which served for 
them at the samé time as a seat. A slit in the wall — 
high up near the ceiling— let in light, and cast on the floor 
the shadow of an iron bar which quarter-tilled the sUt, 
which was narrow. 

HerCj one evening in Mav, Jack Hazlitt sat perched 
upon his pillar, alone with his memories, and looking 
into an open grave. It was the íirst evening after his 
condemnation. Long, long, he thought, and ever vary- 
ing were his feelings, but the presiding and prevailing 
feeling was one of bittemess. 

A Protestant clergyman sent in his card. Hazlitt 
returned the answer, " not to be seen/* 

A Catholic priest c^led ; the prisoner thanked Iiim, 
but he was not á Roman Catholic. 

" Then," said the governor, who came kindly to in- 
quire after him, " will you háve any clergyman V 

" I shall think," was the reply. 

" Ah, good fellow, 1 ran your way once. 'Tis a f ever 
— 'tis a fever. We can't get on without God." 

The governor was waiting for an answer, and Hazlitt 
seemed to pause. Just then a voice was heard near the 
iron bar of the slit. 

" Holý Mary," said the voice at the slit. 

" What is that 1" cried the prisoner. 

" Holý Marv !" repeated the voice at the slit. 

"Governor ' cried Hazlitt, "this is not fair. You 
should not alíow a persecution of this kind 1" cried the 
wretched man. 

*' Do not mind for a moment, sir. It is not a peiseca- 
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tion. It is only a starlin^— a pet bélongiiig to one of the 

poor debtors, and the magistrates allow nim, poor f ellow, 

to keep it ; but I shall také care it does not annoy yott 

again.'' 
All this time a Httle cbild, the goremoťs datighter, of 

nine years, was standing l^ her íatheťs side. 
'' Papá ! papá !" she cried, '* papá, také me away/' 
" Why, Ňanidt T asked the govcmor. " Why f 
'* Ah, that gentleman does not like Holý Mary 1" ahe 

saíd. 
" I do want to go;— -to go/' she said. 
" Nannie^ Nannie^* said her íather. 
It was too much for the unfortunate convict ; he gare 

a loar-a shriek : and he sprang up, ontU the chains on 

his legs dragged liim down again. 

" On ! leave me alone f he said, ^ leave me alone f 
Such was the condemned maďs fírot sad evening. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SHOWING TO WHOM LELIA HAD BEEN "lERBVOCABLY 
ENGAGED " WHEN SIS EMEBY MADE HIS OFFER : AND 
SHOWING JACK HAZLITT^S LAST DAYS, AND HAPFIEST. 



HETHEB the govemor gave any hint to the 
Boman Oathouc clergyman, orthe reverend 
gentleman's own zeal brought him again^ he 
did come nezt dav ; but again his services 
were thankfallydeclined Hazlitt wrote all 
day, from early moming until two p.m., and 
the governor said ihat might háve occupied 

him. They then nad some coniidential chat — the clergy« 

man, and the governor, and the priest 

Two, three. four days passed over, and HazUtt was the 

samé, only a little less defíant in his looks. Moreover, he 
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liad made the acqnaintance of the child, whom he had 
called for, and he told her the starling might sing its song, 
and that they wonld both be f riends. 

" Then you will love ma Mére f said the little lady ; 
" ma Mh-e Marie is so good, sir, you know ! " 

" Will you not, sir ?— will you not f 

" Yea, Nannie— to be sure V* 

He spoke to please the baby, bat oh, he begto to háve 
such a curioufi feeling. 

The child was a well-bred, sweet innocent — ^and ber 
name was ^^Nannie.^ Was it wondeiful that a soul íe- 
entered the buried sensibilities of a half-score yeais 
before % It did enter, but it was yet weak and sicikly. 

One day a surprise overtook poor Jack HazUtt^-a great 
one indeed. Thus it happenecL 

Without waiting for an invitation, or peimission, or 
anythin^ but the collusion of the govemor, two ladies 
walbed into the cell. Nannie was with them, and the 
starling sang his " Holý Mary* at the crevice. 

For some time there was a dead silence. The ladies 
wore dark dresses, and were thickly and deeply veiled. 

Hazlitt was the first to speaL 

" Ladies," he said, " you háve made a mistake.* 

^ We think not, sir," answered the taller of the two, in 
accents so sweet, and voice so gentle, that the ear opened 
yeaming to hear her again. 

" You are nuns V he said. 

« Yes, sir." 

*' Then you mistake in thinking me a Boman Catholia" 

*^ Not in our hope to make you a good one," answered 
the samé heavenly voice. 

Hazlitt shuddered. There was somethingsupematiinl 
in the f eeline of the moment, but his pride rose. 

" Madam,^ he said, ** I bdieve in no revealed religion." 

" Ah, well, sir, you will pray with ua for íaitb!" 

" I do not want f aith !" 




I want to die like a man, and I do not wanť 

** Oh, we beg your pardon, sir, and ^ 

"I will háve no intrusion and peisecntion, madam ^^ 
" Oh, papá ! papá I come and také me away ! Také 

me away," cried the little child. 
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£ut no papá came. 

*' Perhaps you had a Oatholic sister, sir,^ said the nnn, 
mildly, " and a Catholic mother, and Oatholic friends." 

" And this snpposed, madam V demanded the prisoner, 
warming. 

" Ah, then, we want, sir, to be sister and mother to 
yoa, for we came from yonr land, and we are of their 
faith." 

*' Sister and mother !" answered the culprit ; and then 
after a pause, he said aloud, " I am thankrul to yoii, bnt 
I decline yonr services. Bnt pray, madam," he said 
suddenly, " how do yon happen to know my country f 

" We think " said the samé charminff voice 

Hazlitt snadenly rose into one of his uncontrollable 
f nries. His chains shook, and his whole frame quivered. 
The mood of mind so terrible was npon him. 

" Come, ladies," he said, peremptorily, ** no more of 
this ! no more of this ! Be good enougn to leare my 
cell ! Leave me alone ! Let me die in peace ! Why I by 
the Etemal " 

"Osiř! Osirr 

'' Well, madam, no matter what I am, I háve a right 
to be left alone. I care nothing abont your forms, and 
ceremonies, and absolutions, and all that. Let me die ! 
let me die in peace ! Grovernor \" he cried, " govemor ! 
Come, madam^ I am not going to be " 

The nun with tiie sweet voice shnddered. She gave 
a deep sigh — a long, long sigh, and stretched her beau- 
tif ul fair hands ont like one going to grasp the air, and 
she fell back. The other nnn was immediately beside 
her. Crying ont for ''help,'' she took her sister in her 
arms. 

" O darling Mrs. Marjr Franda," she cried, "darling 
Maty Frands ť and tearing the veil from the faintipg 
sisteťs brow, there was revealed the most celestial 
countenance that the imagination ever pictured ! 

Hazlitt looked at the pale face for a moment and then 
gave a cry — tíxe cry of one vbose breaflt bad been 
suddenly pierced by an arrow. 

"Lelia ! Lelia ! Lelia Moran I" he cried, •'O Qod I 
O Gk)d ! Lelia ^ 

The govemor now came on the 8cene,and the govemoťs 
lady, and tiie govemoťs other danghter, and a shower of 
tears ended the nim'8 sodden swoon. 
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Yes, it was 0'ConnoT Moraďs child. Lelia did not 
refase Sir Emery Haydock's band without having her 
mind made up to wed another. She had now been for 
some years a nun, and Qoďa mercy brought her to the 
cell of Jack Uazlitt 

The governor conducted the nuns to his own apart- 
ment, and locked after them the condemned celL 

Little Nannie was not remembered, and the child had 
no mind to go. She sat down by the prisoneťs feet and 
flung her little arms around the heayy chains that bound 
them. She locked up at Hazlitt lovingly— so lovingly — 
and, poor baby, saw a tear flowing down his cheek. 

" Holý Mary !" cried the starling at the slit in the celL 

" Poor bird !" cried the prisoner. 

The child rose up. She laid her little hands on the 
culpriťs knees, and her little mouth was turned up 
towards him. 

Hazlitt bent down his head and kissed her, and the 
face of the innocent was wet with his tears. 

" You are not afraid of me, Nannie í" he said, softly. 

" Oh, no,'* answered the child ! " Oh, no, sir. I think 
Mother Mary Francis likes you, sir." 

" Likes me — a prisoner, Nannie 1" 

" O sir, yes ; she would nevěr háve wept so— 
Mother Mary Francis would not— if she had not liked 
you ever so much. She does. I knqw, and ^' 

" And what,Nannie," askea Hazlitt. 

" / like you too" answered the little angel. " And I 
will give you my medaL Mother Mary Francis gaveme — 
shall I r 

The child slipped a blue ribbon over her head. 
• " Will you wear it for Nannie V^ the child asked, " and 
for beautif ul Mary Francis ]" she continued. 

"Nannie" and " Lelia 1" "Nannie" and "Lelia." 
From the mouths of " infants and sucklings you háve 
made perfect praise." Hazlitťs soul bent down — 
deeply, deeply it prostrated itself— and as he took the 
medal in his hand, the starling's shadow fell upon the 
floor of his cell, and the bird sang out its " Holý Mary !" 

" Pray for a sinner," answered the prisoner. 

It was a reliéf when the governor came in to look 
after his little daughter ; and, good man, he at once saw 
the change. 
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''Nannie seems to háve taken a liking to you, Mn 
Wood," remarked the govemor gently. 

*'God has sent her to me," answered Wood, with a 
hušky voice. 

He still held the blne ribbon in his hand. 

" Papá !" said the child. 

"WeUjrannier 

**Mr. Wood cannot put on Mother Mary Francis^s 
medaL Ah, papá \** cried the child, and she dung around 
her fatheťs knee and wei)t 

"I know, darling," said the proud father, "I know. 
Mr. Wood," he said " allow me, and in a minuté the 
chains fell from thewrists and ankles of Jack Hazlitt. 

" I háve no f ear that you will abuse your liberty nowJ* 

That was the first night of a mystical life. Lelia 
Moran and Nannie, and the singulár coincidence in the 
combination of names. and the unlooked for presence 
of the nun and the little child, all seemed to act 
like a power miraculous — some such power as transf ormed 
the soul of St. Paul, and gave the hearts of heroes to the 
timid Catherínes, Dympnas, and Cecilias. The next mom- 
ing Hazlitt awoke from a dream of home, and a kindlv 
Providence united with the memory of home home s 
dearest feelings. The joys of his innocent days rushed 
back and mingled with the ajQTections of that blessed time. 
His heart was fílled with them, and they crowded bis 
imagination * and in the midst of them all was old Father 
Biorden, ana the old chapel by the Shannon ; and Frank 
0'Connor Moran, and Lelia with her sunny tresses, and 
Nannie and his queenly mother, and the honest, though 
mistaken man who had given him his name. He then 
remembered his fatheťs last hours, and he thanked God. 
He now knelt down. 

" Thank God 1" he said, « thank God r 

The transformation was perfect The only things re- 
maining in his soul were fresh, pure memories of youth 
— and a sorrow — a sorrow deeif, deep and agonizing, yet 
wreathing pain with the light of heavenly hope. The 
interval between the time ofpeace and the time of guilt 
seemed to him a kind of dream ; and all the feelings, hopes, 
and fears of that interval seemed to háve died and dis- 
appeared for ever. 

Jack Hazlitt is under the wand of grace. " The spirit 
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breathes where it wills," but its will is regulated by tbe 
power of prayer which has ascendedlike oaoroiis incense 
from many a bome. 

Wben Uazlitt knelt by his pallet nezt day, he employed 
the words of St. Peter, "Lord, it is good for me to be here." 

We need not say that the Catholic clergyman was now 
a f requent visitor, and, of course, Mother Mary Francis 
came every day. Occasionally a word on old times was 
indulged in, and answered by the boly nun, who had 
leave to inform him that his mother was on a visit to his 
aunt, and after some time going back to Ireland with 
Nannie and her children. 
. " God bleas my mother !" cried the young man. 

" Amen," answered the nuns devoutly. 

" Ah," he said, " Lelia — ^you must allow me to call you 
Lelia, you know," he said in a softened voica " Am I 
not too great a reprobate í Can you f orgive me f Can I 
be f orgiven V 

" And you ask that — ^you whom I háve heard reading 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, aňd who often made me 
weep when you read the story of the * Oood Shepherd.* 
Oh, you must not ask such a question." 

** i am 80 terrible a criminal T 

" Háve you not heard, Jack," she said in her most 
musical tone, "háve you not heard when sin most abounds 
GBAGE most abounds. Why the very sentiments and 
f acilities God gives you are ms angels — ah, angels ! You 
háve had a number of them." 

Many conferences of this kind ended, as might be ex- 

gected, in a wonderful tranquiUity of souL To the 
iatholíc clergyman hewas aphenomenon — a man who by 
one bound had cleared the chasm of vice and infídelity, 
and who miraculously reached a high elevation of sanctitý 
by the effort. 

\ Was the priest right ? Who knows 1 Yet some singulár 
signs were given. One was a desire which had taken 
possession of Hazlitt to die for his crimes. 

"Well," the clergyman said, "the desire, subject to 
Goďs holý will, as every good desire must be, is a good 



one." 



"Father," was the reply, "I would not for worlds^ not 
for worlds lose my present chanoe.'' 
"You would not r 
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" No, Father, no ! I know myself too welL And the 
reál trysting pláce, which I so long f orgot — the reál tryst- 
ing pláce for me and mine is !" he pointed upwards. 

Tne clergyman was deeply aflEected, and no wonder. 

Five of tne six weeks passed in this manner, and every 
day intensifíed the young man's desire to meet his doom, 
and repairhis scandaL He ^as aware that Grace Brack- 
enbridge was in the cit^, bnt he had made up his mind 
exactly how to manage in her regard. He had directed 
Lelia to send for her and give her constant informatiou 
of how her former snitor was progressing ; and the de- 
scriptions had, it may be snpposed, their own infiuence on 
the young lady. Thns a kind of communication was held 
which Hazlitt had made up his mind to crown by a per- 
sonál interview with her on the day before his ezecution. 
Dnring this time he learned that Providence aided his 
designs by striking events. Captain Brackenbridge had 
disappeared, and ''The Hall" had been burned to the 
^ound. It was supposed that Brackenbridge met his 
tate in the conflagration, or made his fate in it. 

Hazlitt had the grand test put to his spirit of penitence 
before the finál day. 

About noon, the third or f ourth day before his last, a 
large shadow fell upon him on the opening of the cell 
dooř. His head reeled, and his eyes swam. 

There was Ned 0'Kennedy ! 

In a moment the foster-brothers were in one anotheťs 
arms. Neither spoke a word for minutes. The silence 
was broken by a groan from Ned. 

" Trne to the last," cried Hazlitt, " true to the last 1" 

"O God ! O God !" cried 0'Kennedy. 

" Come now, my old friend, my brother, my friend, 
whom I thought to ^ 

" Oh, don't speak— don't speak, or you will break my 
hflsart !" cried Ned. 

Hazlitt remembered. 

** Come, Ned " he cried, " come, we will say the Lítaný 
of the Blessed Virgin ť' 

Ned became stm more affected,and was poorly able 
to say *' Pray for us f but he got tnrough. 

Ai ter much conversation, however, it tumed olit that 
Ned was on no errand of mere sentiment. Ned had 
arranged, as clearl^ as possible, a pian for his old masteťs 
escape that yery night. 
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It was in vain. 

The Yachtman prayed and wept, but 'twas all in vain. 
He went down upon his knees, and he kissed his old 
inaster^s feet. 

It was all in vain. 

" Ned, my dear pld fríend and brother,'* Hazlitt said, 
'* I love you ! — oh, I do !" the poor fellow cried. " Sec 
here, Ned, we — you and I, and mamma and Nannie, 
and Lelia and my f ather, Frank and all — we shall meet 
AGAiN sooN— VEEY soox. No ! not foF the sceptre of 
the universe would I run the risk of losing God and all 
of you again. Come, Ned— comb, kiss me now !" 

Éut Ned sat down upon the bed, and simply cried 
away until the govemor was obliged to lock up for the 
night and send him home. 

The awful eve was coming fast The day for meeting 
between himself and Grace ^rackenbridge was near. He 
had received Holý Communion siz or seven times. He 
had prayed every day for hours, and manv times with 
Lelia. Ned 0'Kennedy nevěr left him when he could 
£nd a chance of being with him — not for one fíve núnates. 
Jack Hazlitt was the happiest of men. 

Many a time he talkea to Ned of old friends and old 
haunts ; and he heard from Ned all the '' news from 
home," and even enjoyed the conversation intensely. He 
heard how Lelia had refused Sir Emery, and how every 
one said that Lelia had nevěr forgottenner child-love for 
Jack Hazlitt. And the observation brought a beam on 
the prísoneťs face, though he sighed immediately af ter. 
He heard of the fortunes and merits of Frank, and how 
Jur Grogan and his f amily now Uved in the Great House, 
and how the old blind man had a nice cottage on the 

Sroperty. Nannie was a constant topič, and tne '* won- 
erf ul good match" she found in Mr. Edmund Browne, 
who refused to be made ^ a barronet," and so fortíi. Jack 
Hazlitt became his young šelf again — ^yet his strength of 
soul nevěr f ailed him« 

Turning suddenly one day upon Ned, he said thought- 
f uUy, " Ned, you are the person who employed all the 
lawyers T 

Ned smiled. 

'* Ned, how much money had you to biibe the officeis 
of the priflon T 
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** Ten thousand poimds, if I wanted it," Ned replied 
firmly. 

Hazlitt tnmed an eamest look on Ned 0'Eennedy. 

"Ned, my friend," he asked most anziously, "Ked, 
who supplied the money 1" 

" Your brother-in-law, Mr. Browna** 

" Oh, Ned — Ned, does my sister " 

*' Ah," said the Tachtman signifícantly, " do not fear. 
For the wealth of India Mr. Browne would not cause 

yoiir mother one single tear ; and as for his Jady ! Do 

not fear, sir ! Mr. Browne has been watching for years 
to do you a service !" 

" Tum out !" cried the warder from ontside. And the 
key tumed in the lock. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

SHOWING WILLIE LACEťS 6BAND DESIGN, AND WHY IT 

FAILED. 



GENTLEMAN had arrived within the week 
at the Atlantic Hotel, and awakened immeuse 
interest by his youth and distinguished man- 
ners. He spoke little to SDyone, and he had 
an air of pre-occupation which resisted or 
deterred inquiry. He had not mentioned his 
prof ession ; but every one saw by his beanng 
that he was a military man, and thongh hardly of age, 
he looked like one who had seen service. 

It -was remarked that this young gentleman very often 
walked in tiie direction of tne pubUc prison, though he 
nevěr entered it : and that his observation comprehended 
all the approaches to the city connected with the great 
road to tne samé gloomy abode. 

Somehow the people began to assodate the young 
soldier with the condemned pirates — ^not that any one 
dreamt he had shared their misdoings, but that some 
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one among them had hold upon ihe young man's regard, 
and that everythiug connected with the prisoners' fáta 
had an interest for nim, and thus engaged him, 

When Ned O^Kennedy was comíng home after his 
fruitless ende&vours, he met íMb young man coming 
towards the príson. 

Ned 0'Kennedy had not seen him before ; in fact, 
Ned saw little. and heard little unless in and about the 
gaol, and it was abnost a chance now that he looked in 
any one's face, his sonl was so subdued and sorrowíul. 

" Good morrow," said the young man. 

Ned bowed his answer. 

*' Come, I must speak with you," said the straneer. 

" I am much engaged," replied 0'Kennedy, *^aiid I 
would rather not delay." 

** Look at me — look well !" 

Ned looked, and did not look long. 

" Ah, I know you. The boy íb nearly a man.** 

"Whoamír 

** Ah, Willie Lacey, WiUie Lacey. You are come to 
see the life taken away that gave you life. O God 1" 
cried Ned 0'Kennedy. 

" ril give a life for a life ! Life for life !" cried the 
young fellow. 

" IJseless r' cried Ned. 

" Stop ! Let US see. I cannot fail — ^no, no 1" 

Ned told his story, and then looked at W illie Lacey. 

" What do you say now 1" asked Ned. 

"He must be saved!" vehemently asseverated the 
young man. "I am an officer in the U.S. army. I am 
an only child. But my mother some way found out this 
before me ; and she bade me nevěr see her face again 
unless I risked my commission and my life, ií neceasary, 
in saving Mr. Wood. I wiU T he vehemently said : " I 
will !'' 

It was the samé daring little fellow of a half-score 
years ago whose courage flung him into the yawning 
Atlantic, and whom a whole ship^s company loved for 
his frank, manly soul — ^Willie Lacey, whom Jack Haizlitt 
saved from drowning. 

He explained his pian. He had two dozen men under 
his command. They would meet the chaise containing 
Wood and the Boman Catholic priests. The driver was 
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in their pay already. He would suddenly break from 
the line at a certain point agreed npon. In a quarter of 
an hour the vehicle would arrive at the woods. There 
would he no cavalry at the ezecution. The infantry 
nevěr could overtake the horses ; and, besides, only 
thirty men would be there entirely — ^and they would not 
leave all the other culprits unguarded. " My two dozen 
men would fight a hundred," cried Lacey, "and a ship 
waits Mr. Wood at Egernon " 

" But if he will not consent V* 

" By my motheťs command and love \^ cried Lacey, 
" I care not — ^he must be saved !" 

Ned. O^Kennedy could not restrain himself from em- 
bracing the young enthusiast. 

" GU>d bless you ! God bless your good heart," he 
cried. 

They parted— and it must be added that Ned 
0'Kennedy hardly touched the ground, for strong was 
the excitement of hope that evening. 

" Oh !" cried he to himself, ** if 1 could only telí Sister 
Mary Francis !" 

Poor Ned went to his hotel — ^to watch— not to sleep. 

The fatal day before the last has come. The scaflfold 
is erected on a rising ground outside the city, and looks 
towards the western sea. Behind it the woods crowd 
round and stretch far towards the east. Before, roads 
cross and converge and hide themselves as if they them- 
3elves were travellers. The world is busv. Commerce is 
ictive. Trade is aliva Pleasure sweeps by, just stopping 
to look at the " gallows-tree," and nxing its pláce for 
Bight-seeing on to-morrow. The birds are busy^ and the 
flowers, and the rich vegetation of the laugmng May 
breathes forth its compounds of uameless odour— and all, 
around the scaffold, where, on to-morrow, the poor stran- 
gers are to die ! But why reason thus í Whiíst we háve 
been writing this one paragraph háve not hundreds of 
people died ? Certainly. Yet, we nevěr thought upon 
death ! 

Let US leave the scaffold, which now flings its gigantic 
shadow across the gold of the rich sunset. Let us once 
more go back to the prisoneťs cell. A lady is just leav- 
ing. She is in a passion of grief and agony, and is led 
into the governoťs apartments by that omcial himself. 

2 B 
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It Í8 Qrace Brackenbrídge. 

The writer of this story was made aware of the detaHs 
of the awful interview which concentrated all the con- 
Ticťs power of will and deep contrition. 

It is not too much to say the resulte were miracnlous. 

But the last night has come. 

Till moming the warder sits in the condemned celL 
The law will tsJce care of its victim. He ahall not escape 
her award. 

Ten, eleven, twelve, <me o^dock 1 HazHtt is still on his 
knees! 

About one he bent over the crucifix taken from Leli&^s 
Bosary, and now lying on his straw pallet He kissed 
the cruciíix and little Mannie'8 medal. He then lay íor- 
ward and rested his lipe upon the íeet of Christ, holding 
the medal in his right hand all the time. 

The prison dock stmck ttoo ! 

The warder slent, half unconsdonsly, and, after he 
awoke, wondered now the condemned man coold kneel 
so long. 

The clock straek three I 

The warder leaped to his feet 

^ Come, sir, come/' he said ; *' yon nevěr can be able 
for to>day ! Come, some rest." 

No reply. 

'* What is the matter T the warder asked. No answer. 

The warder rushed across and núsed the prísoner to 
his bees; bnt he fonnd the arms of the condemned 
man cold and rigid. 

''MyQodr heciied. '^^[yGod! Ishedead) Ishe 
deadr 

JaCK HaZLITT 18 DEAD ! 

Only Johnsoďs '^eight" stood npon the scaffold. 
The f ollowing appeued in the lodd p^[»tt8 nezt day :— 

''BOMAiniC AFFAHL 

" We reoorded on veaterday the sndden desth of Wood, tfae 
innte. The ooroner 8 inquest has beoi aUe to difloover no 
canae of desth, áU the organa having been found healthy. Be 
oertainly waa a man of awfnl power and fine abili^ ; and h« 
haa paid all the penalty he conld pay for his crímes. TIm 
oddfist and moet inoomprdiensible tmng, however, ia tliat ke 
not only hecaune a FiTfifin Gatholie dini^g his impnaonnoent 
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but induced Miss Brackenbridge — an out-and-out Protestant — 
to become a Papist also ! The young lady has left for the 
United States. He had only one half-houťs conversation with 
her. Of course she ia mad." 

Littleremains to becbronicled regarding the other per- 
sonages of our story. Frank Moran has inherited a large 
property from an uncle-in-law, and lives the life of a cul- 
tivated Christian gentleman on his own estate. Himself , 
mother, wife, and children, are as happy as virtue makes 
people. Miss Haydock has " chosen tne better part" and 
entered a convent in Yorkshire. The baronet will nevěr 
marry, and begins to swear against Paseyism, Eitualism, 
and Popery. Lowry M*Cabe has become a "strong farmer" 
on his master's property ; and we recret to say that 
his brother, " the Indián," tolerated civilization only one 
month. He is off among the Delawares, where Lowry 
"will nevěr be able to discover him. 

" God is a patient rewarder j" but we draw no moral. 

Our friend líed 0'Kennedy is a great man in St. Louis, 
and is f ulfilling Mr. M*Cann's prophecy. Of course, he 
has " settled down" in life, and Mr. M*Cann it was who 
gave Peggy a large fortuně. A fine fellow, Mr. M^Cann. 
We hope to meet him again, for he is always making 
sunshine. 

The widow Hazlitt and Nanny are in mouming ; for 
by the industry of Ned 0'Kennedy, they received a news- 
paper from Calif ornia one day, and read the f ollowing : — 

"mr JOHN HAZLITT. 

** We regret to' announce the death of this very able Irish- 

man. He was an A.M. of the Queen*s College, , and 

belonged to the county of Clare. He died a most devout and 
edifying Roman CathoUc." 

" Thank God ! /' cried his mother, though bursting into 
tears. 

" Thank God ! " echoed poor Nannie, sobbing deeply. 

Mr. M'Cann and Mr. Edmund Browne, vám tender 
pity, answered, " Amen." 



( 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

[Ona Tou Aller.] 

BHOWINO TWO OB IHBEB THIKCÍ3 WBICB THE BEAI>EI 

DESIBS3 TO ENOV. 



SE reader will iiow pass with ns over to Mar- 
tinique, and we wiU make our way to the city 
of Port RoyftL 

TLetímeof tfaeyear ia the aiiddleof Jane, 

and the snn burns down with a Tehement 

ardour that aeta the blood boiling in one'fi 

veins. Lazy negroes are lounging on the 

wharves or looking in at the windowa in the streets. 

White men and couiuredare leadine beasts of burthen to 

and from the port. Numbere of diildren of all agea lie 

here and there b^ the sideways, oř accompany their dark 

mammaa chattenng loudlv along the streets ; nhile occ»- 

eionallj a curae oř a cry that marks his independence and 

equality ňngs out from the carter from the docks oř the 

porter from the public storea, who carriea the domestic 

luxuries oř necessaríea, aa the čase may be, to the homes 

of the well-to-do purchasera. 

We háve aaid it was the middle of June ; and it may 
be well sapposed that a public school oř an hoapital in 
the most lúdiealthjr of the West India lahwda was 
about the most trying pisce to Europeaň strengtlL and 
courage which one can well imagin& 

It must be aaid that the negro habite aře not the 
most cleanly, and that sicknese makes ill companiona of 
the beat of us— not to say of the lowly-coloured people 
of whom we apeak ; yet among them, both in the schoola 
and in the hospitala, there are devoted servanta of 
humanity who riBe above the weaknees of eex and thedjs- 
guata of constitution, in toacMng and tending the young 
in the schoola and the aidk in tbe hoapitals. 
On the day which opena tMa chapter a cleigynuui of tbe 
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CathoHc Chtirch was hnrrying along a nanow Btreet: ap- 
parently on duly, when a sin^e doud centered itseíf in 
the lovely blue of the zenitL The priest hurried his steps. 
He seemed to grow apprehensive. The little cloud black- 
ened — blackened and grew, and the priest nearly ran on 
his way. The earth became dark, a horrible carBsh. of 
thunder succeeded Peal upon peal foUowed, and the 
flood-gates of the empyrean were flung open ! Down 
came the delnge, creatug rivers suddenly, sweeping along 
the streets and over the land and eea uke sheets of the 
ooean, and, for the moment, apparentl^ burying the world 
in a deep sea. It was peifectly temble, that down-pour 
of West India rain. 

The clergyman pulled a bell-handle at the porch of a 
' large woodenbuilcung, and^as he did so, was nearly blinded 
by a flash of lightning. He blest himself and cast his 
eyes upon the ground to offer a prayer. 

When he raised his head a lady stood beside him. She 
was habited entirely in black, unless one single f rilled 
border round her brow, and a white rosary which hung 
f rom a kind of girdle round her body. 

** Come in, sir," she said. '' You must háve got a great 
wettin^." 

" This is the hospital of St Borromeo," he said. 

" Yes," answeredthe lady. " But pray foUow me to the 
parlour, and 1 wiU call the Directress." 

The clergyman f oUowed, and he f ound himself in a par- 
lour very pJainly f urnished and uncarpeted, but clean. ' 

In no very long time the Directress came in accom- 
panied by another ladv similarly attired, but of a more 
imposing presencer— tall, commanding, and yet young. 

*^ Háve you been long in Kinsgton, Kev. Father f* was 
the fírst questíon. 

'* I came only this very day, and was making my way 
to the Bishop's house when thafe dreadful downfall of 
ruin subm^ged me." 

" You háve come at a trying time." 

" How r 

" We are in the midst of * yellow f evw.' " 

''I háve been living in the midst of it fas thrae 
weeks." 

*' On board your ship V 

'* Yes. AU are down 1 It was by almost a miracle the 
ship came to port." 2 B 2 
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'\Then we shall háve them to oor hospital, I suppose, 
at once. We must see." 

''Thanks madam.'' 

Immediateiy the Directress rang a bell and left the 
apartment. 

'^ Toa are not a Beligious Order V observed the príest 
to the lady who remained in the parlour. 

'' No, we are not worthy of that dignity. We are merely 
a congregation of women — just nurses, and no mora" 

" But you intend, I suppoee, to apply for confírmation.'' 

^ That I do not think. We strive to live in penanoe 
and humility—- in the spirit of St. Charles." 

•* Live for death." 

"Livefordeath." 

" That is the trne lifa" 

'* We háve not here a lasting dty ; but we seek the 
future." 

" Twenty háve died this moming/' said the Directress 
re-entering, " and bef ore ten this aftemoon, as many more 
are likely to také their way to Qoďs judgment" 

The tall young lady smiled. 

^' Sister John, you mnst háve some rest— you háve been 
now two nights on your feet" 

" I am not in the least f atigueď' 

" Pray, madam/' said the priest, " remember you pre- 
pare the systém for yellow fever by over fatigue." • 

" Ah, well," said tne Directress, "I suppose Sister John 
would rather ambition that kind of thing—she nevoTy 
nevěr ceases." 

Sister John again smiled. remarking at the samé time 
that she really would not íike to lessen the number in 
attendance on the sick. '' As for myself ," she continued, 
" I think I would rather like to live and suffer on — suffer 
ever. Madam Directress, and you know, madam/' she said 
again smiling, '' that is not strange." 

*' The hospital must be teírrible this weather T 

" WeU, no." 

" Why the veiy odour of the pláce T 

** I must say," Sister John replied, " that I seldom heed 
what people think o£fensive. You see poor mothers in 
the last embrace of their children, and children in the last 
embrace of their mothers ; and you are made to leam 
how little your sufferings are compared with the agony 
)f those to whom you miniater." 
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" A grand view, Sister — ^a grand view." 

" Then,'' Sister John, the Directress remaiked, " there 
is the sui^assing comf ort of seeing the ^ce of Christ in 
the minds and hearts of those simple, ignorant children 
of wretchedness." 

" Ah, yes. Madam Directress. Their resignation, their 
faith, tíieir love of God, and their innocence of life ! How 
humbled I háve felt by the bedsides of these poor crea- 
tures, when I thought of the pride of life and the 
falše phantoms which it f oUows after ! How of ten I 
would háve wished to die, only I desired more to li ve for 
penance." 

In less than half an hour a ring ! and a heavy step in the 
corridor. A curly head in at the dooř and a loud voice : 

'* By no means ma'me, men not move, *oo know. Too 
bad. Dam want priestye, an' priestye want lady f om 
'opittle, ma'me. Werry bad pláce de ship, ma'me !" 

" Wants one of ns V demanded the Directress. 

" Iss, ma'me/' answered the negro. 

" Send me, Madam," cried Sister John. 

" Nay, Sister, you are not able.'' 

" Send me, madam, for Goďs saké f 

" £ut must I not consider— am I not boiind — ^am I not 
to " 

^'Mother," sald Sister John, going down upon her 
knees and laying her face close to the feet of the 
Directress, " I ask it as the greatest favour 1 I háve a 
most intense longing. It must be f rom God ! Oh ! it must, 
and He will protéct me if He will ! Pray, pray, send me !" 

Sister Jonn fínally enga^ed the strange cíergyman to 
interf ere in her behalf , and at last she triumphed. 

There was a lustre in her dark eves and a radiance all 
oyer her queenly brow that seemea to f orm a halo. 

" Heaven bless you, madam— Sister John,'' said the 
priest " Heaven bless you T 

In a f ew minutes after, Sister John was in the chapeL 
The rain was stiU incessant, and there was little ap- 
pearance of cessation. She knelt in a stali near tne 
altar platf orm, and the lamp of the sanctuary was almost 
within her reach. It swung to and fro, to and fro, as 
l^ists f rom the little gate or side-doors swept along ; and 
it seemed to make a lullaby^r to wreathe a fillet of light 
around the f ootstool of tíie Divinity. She had not been 
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long in prayer when another sister— a oreature of great 
grace— silently knelt in ibe corresponding stali at the 
oppoeite side of the sanctuary. 

It was evident that a new and heavenly thoaght fíUed 
the soiil of Sister John, for she raised her hands towards 
thealtar in thankfulness. 

She qnietly stole over and knelt beside the new-comer. 
They then adjoumed to the sacristy. 

'* Bo, Fráncis, we are going to the ship together, as we 
came to this strange lana together— may-be to die." 

" O John r 

" Nay, sweet Francis, I would f ear death — ^not becaose 
I wish to live — ^but because I wish to sofEer ! O Gk>d ! 
transfíx my heart with thě anguish of contrítion and 
love !'' she whispéred. ^' Yet, Francis, what would I do 
without yon ! Sure Qod will leave you to me 1" 

"Fie! O Sister John !" 

" Well, it íb human — ^it m, I believe. Yet you háve 
been everything to me. You taught me the world of 
soul, dear Francis, and took me out of the world of 
sense. AncL O Francis! You made hope grow up 
where arid defíance had withered everything !" 

" We are now on Goďs errand, my dear John, and let 
US do it Gk)d's way . Shall we not T 

" Well, yes : yes. But see, I do want one thing ! I 
asked it once before !" 

" Well, dear John, now come." 

'^Nay, one word. Will they make us rest together— 
you and I, Francis T 

Francis was softening. 

'* Well, I may be in error ; but, Francis, I think you 
choose this mission for my saké — I mean to savé me. 
You saw I should do something desperata You saw I 
needed help-love, and you offiered yourself for y^ow 
f ever and tne plague in this yawning graveyard ! Is that 
not so % Weli, you need not answer. I know il** 

Francis took Sister John's right hand in her left then, 
and both proceeded to the centre of the dutpel. 

They both knelt before the tabemacle. It was the 
person called Sister Francis who spoka 

''God of mercy and suffering and love! God of 
Calvary and of Thabor ! God of the poor ! We devote 
ourselves in sorrow and suffering, in uf e and death, we 
devote ourselves to the poor and to You." 
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Half-an-hour saw the Hospitalers on board the ship 
Kangaroo. They had evidently made the joumey on 
f oot, for they appeared drenched with rain. The clergy- 
man who called at the convent had f ortunately heard tne 
confessions of the sufferers and administered Extréme 
Unction. The Hospitalers had the way clear. 
' The only person on board who had escaped the 
fever was an American, whose astonishment was 

Erofound when the ladies requested to be allowed down 
elow, and whose astonishment grew still more when he 
saw the facility with which they bent over the poor 
creatures in their berths, or raised themselves up to 
reach the hammocks. 

The pláce was horrible. Over a score lay sick. Not a 
fourth of the number had bedsat all ; and those who had 
beds were worse off than those who lay on the hard boards. 
Six or seven sailors swung hither and thither in ham- 
mocks, some crying, some cursing, and most of them de- 
lirious. The filth, the stench, the confusion were f rightful, 
and two-thirds of the way below was pitch dark, as only 
the hatchwav above gave light to the whole ship's bottom. 

The two ladies separated to double their work, and 
"wherever they found sorrow or want they continued to 
relieve both. They met a young boy from New York 
who looked out from his hammocL 

" Ah, misses !" he cried, " see here !" he said, " You 
are the person I |saw in a dream ! Yes, indeed. I had 
the clergyman. See, misses ! Write to mother, and telí 
her the cler^man prepared me, and telí mother he said 
that I would be saved. Oh, do say he said her little 
Johnny would be saved ! Will you 1 I ran away, you 
know, and— oh, my head !" 

The poor boy died in Sister Francis's presence ! 

Down on tne floor lay in a line men full-dressed and 
half-dressed — some unconscious, some in agony, and not 
a few perfectly insane. Among the latter was a poor 
f ellow who kept constantly calBng the dogs and crying 
**' Tally ho, ho !" and his accent proved cleany that he had 
crossed his hunting-fíelds in tne Green Isle. He had 
been prepared before he lost his reason. And there was 
a young man who held a photograph in his right hand to 
-wnich he constantly addressed himself. " Ah, yes !" he 
said in good FrencL " Ah, yes ! I know ďie cumate is 
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unhealthy, but le hon Dieu will spáre me for you and ma 
mére. Yes, yes/' the poor fellow weut on, "and I will 
send you the money to redeem Josephe and to send Marie 
to the Pension. I will ! I will !" 

Poor fellow 1 He died, too, while the ladies were look- 
ing at his suffering ánd sympathizing with his home-love ! 

After sotne hours they are retiring. The clergyman has 
come to meet them. They ask tne mate^are there any 
more sufferers. 

There is one man more. He is in a small state-room, 
up there under the hurricane-deck. 

The ladiesjprooeeded thither. The mate followed them 
and said, " Ladies, I think the gentleman is mad. Do 
you not think 1" 

" Oh," Sister John said, " we will see him." 

" Be it so, ladies." 

Sister John entered the state-room, and immediately 
was heard a roar that shook the whole apartment. 

" Who are you V the sick man cried, ** who are you 1 

Why, by you are the . Out o£ my sight ! out of 

my sight ! My arms ! my arms !'' 

Sister John came out deadly pale— but brave anddeter- 
mined. 

" Go in, Francis ! O Francis, go in ! (}o in ! and by 
all your hopes of mercy try and appease himJ' 

Sister Francis was soon by the sick man's side. 

He looked out at the lady and strained his eyes long, 
long ; and he drew the bacK of his hand twice or thrice 
across his forehead. He beckoned. 

" Come here !" said the sick man. 

The Hospitaler obeyed. 

" Ah, yes, yes," he cried, ** j/ou do not think I burned 
down that pláce— you do not !" 

" Compose yourself — compose yourself, I pray." 

" But see ! I like you ! A démon waa here just now ! 
A démon 1 May curses — — " 

" Think of God now, and ask pardon for your 
sins ! Your judgment may come soon. Say with me 
now ." 

" So near success !" he cried, " so near success ! If 
that d d scamp. See here, do you know me í" 

" I think— O sir ! O sir, do prav ! O Captain 
Brackenbridge, do pray with me ! Shall I call the clergy- 
man ]" 
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" Clergyman T he slionted. " Clergyman !" 

** Father ! father !" cried Sister Francis from the door- 
way where Sister John was on her knees. "Father, 
come ! come 1" 

" Father !" cried the sick man. " Father ! How ab- 
surd ! Lost a million ! — a mil " 

They were the last words the sick man spoke ! He 

had passed away ! 

****** 

The fever-ship was the last poor Sister John ever saw. 
That very night she lay down in yellow fever, and the 
symptoms grew more aangerous from day to day. The 
sixtn or seventh day of her illness was another day of 
thunder-storm and rain. Sister Francis knelt by the bed 
of the invalid, and held her hand. 

** Francis !'* she cried, " how like the day we saw himT 

" Hush ! hush, dear John ; do not excite yourself." 

" Ah, no, dearest Francis — no ! I am going from you ! 
— going from you to — to " 

" To God, my darling." 

" Yes ! The proud, self-willed, ignorant scoffer has 
been received into the grace of penance ! He will také 
my life as an offering, will He not) Say ves, dear 
Francis : because you know His wavs. He has been 
ever ana always with you. He imll r 

" Why speaK so, my dearest sister? Why speak to a 
sinner ! " 

" Sinner ! Sinner ! Oh, no, no — not you. My angel ! 
my angel, come over ! You are not airaid to kiss me ? 
No, you shall not — ^you shall not I Ah, weU, do not cry. 
Come. come ; you may, darling— you may" 

** Tnere now, dear sister. Be calm, now. Be calm, 
and think oí the Crucified." 

" Oh, if he had died a Christian death ! Is there any 
hqpe for unfortunate uncle ? — ^any hope 1 Well, Francis, 
singulár that Uncle Brackenbridge should bring me death 
and liberty — liberty r she cried emphatically. 

" Francis," she said, ** bring me the crucifix ! Quick !*' 
Lay the sweet, dear face of Jesus on my sinful lips ! 
Oh, thanks! God be praised! Eiss me now, once 
again ! Bless — bless — you !" 

Sister John had given her last breath to God and to 
her f riend. 
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The Sister Nurse was no more ! 
♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

In the little cemetery near the hill outside Fort Eoyal 
there is a small grave and plain headstone. The head- 
stone bears a double inscription : — 

Here lieťh 

Grace Bbackenbridoe, U.S. a., 

One of the Hospital Norses who died of Yellow Fever, 

in the year — aged 32. 

AND ALSO, 

MiNNiE Hennessey, an Irísh lady, 
Who one year after followed her friend to this grave 

at the age of 29. 



THE END. 



